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All the Facts— 
No Opinion 
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Court Sanctions 
Proposed Union 





Merger of Standard of New 
York and Vacuum Is Held 
Not to Be Violation of 
Dissolution Decree 





¥ Justice Department 
* Contention Overruled 





Government Agency Awaiting 
Receipt of Opinion Before 


Deciding Whether to Take) 


Appeal 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.—The pro-| 


posed merger of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York and the | 
Vacuum Oil Company will not vio-| 
late the terms of the Standard Oil | 
dissolution decree, it was declared | 
in a decision handed down here to-| 
day by the United States District | 
Court for the Eastern District of| 
Missouri. A 

This ruling was made by United 
States Circuit Judges Kimbrough 
Stone, who wrote the opinion; Wil- 
bur F. Booth and A. K. Gardner, who | 
sat as judges of the District Court 
at the hearing of the case at Omaha 
during the week of Oct. 6 last. 


Dissolved in 1909 | 


In approving the merger, the court | 
sanctioned*the union of the Standard of 
New York, with $434,000,000 capital | 
stock and $708,000,000 assets, according | 
to the record, and Vacuum Company | 
with $128,000,000 capital stock and 
$205,000,000 assets into a nation and) 
world wide distributing organization. | 

The 1909 decree, which was approved | 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, had dissolved the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and forbidden 
its then component companies, including 





Standard of New York and Vaccum, to | 


form any new combination in restraint 
of trade. sh 
\The appelate judges, in sanctioning the 
proposed merger, declared that the de- 
cree of 1909 was meant to prohibit only 
a merger which would actually violate 
the Federal anti-trust law against com- 
binations in restraint of trade. The court 
held that the merger would not create 
conditions in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 
Intent Considered 

The judges also ruled that the ques- 

tion of intent must be considered, and 


that no intent on the part of the two} 


companies to form a combination in re- 
straint of trade had been shown at the 
hearing. The facts there introduced into 
evidence, it was stated in the opinion, 
pointed to no violation of the law as the 
result of the proposed new combination. 
The suit in which the decision has just 
been reached was filed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against the two com- 
panies, Standard Oil of New York and 
Vacuum, to test the legality of the con- 
tract entered into between them for the 
merger. Counsel for the United States 
had contended at the hearing that the 
companies now were rivals in the petro- 
leum industry and that their merger 
would restrain trade and violate the dis- 
solution decree. St 
The Department has ‘sought an injunc- 
tion forbidding either stockholders or 
directors of either company to meet to 
complete the proposed merger or pass 
upon the contract therefor. But the 
court upheld the contention of counsel 
for the companies that the proposed ac- 
quisition of Vacuum Oil Company by the 
Standard Oil Company of New York “is 
but a normal and logical business trans- 
action growing out of the particular 
needs and complementary nature of the 
business and resources of the two com- 
panies.” 4 
’ The court, in reaching its conclusion, 
construed section 6 of the dissolution 
decree approved by the Supreme Court. 
The dissolution decree of 1909 was fol- 
lowed by an appeal and was affirmed 
and interpreted by the Supreme Court 
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Bonus Agreement. 
Denied by Treasury 





Representative Garner Says Bill 
Will Be Reported 





The Department of the Treasury has | 
not approved any compromise measures | 


‘Ship-borne Aircraft to Be Used 


On Defense in Fleet Maneuvers 


informally suggested to it relating to 
the adjusted service certificate law under 
which World War veterans would be 
accorded cash payments, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
announced Feb, 7. 

“My attention has been called to arti- 
cles appearing in the public press to- 
day suggesting, that the Treasury De- 
partment is giving favorable considera- 
tion to a so-called compromise measure 
looking to the amendment of the Ad- 
justed Service Certificate Law,” the sec- 
retary said. “No compromise measure 
informally suggested to the Treasury up 
to the present time have received its ap- 


proval,” : 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 


House, in an oral statement Feb. 7, said 
“there is going to be a veterans’ com- 
pensation bill reported out of the Ways 

d Means Committee,” and that it would 
ve along the lines of what Speaker Long- 
worth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Representatives Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., and Bacharach (Rep.), of 
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British Planning 
Miniature Taxis 


| ated at Fare of 12 Cents a 
| Mile or Less 


| 
| D™INUTIVE taxicabs, accommodat- 
ing two passengers, to be run at a 
| fare of 12 cents a mile or less, are 
| planned in England, according to ad- 
| vices made public Feb. 7 by the De- 
| partment of Commerce. The Depart- 
| ment’s announcement follows in full 
| text: 
| 


| 


Permission to run “baby” taxicabs, 
accommodating two passengers, is be- 
ing sought by a Liverpool firm which 
desires to operate the diminutive cabs. 
in that city and Manchester, accord- 
| ing to advices to the Automotive Divi- 

sion from Trade Commissioner Wil- 

liam L. Kileoin, of London. As each 

of these cabs would cost only about 
| $750 compared with approximately 
| $2,000 for a full-sized taxicab, and as 
| the insurance and running costs are 
proportionately lower, the company 
1 
| 


considering the operation of these 
cabs is hoping to run them at a fare of 
six pence (approximately 12 cents) per 
mile or even less. 

The company contends that these 
cabs would not interfere with the or- 
dinary business of the four-seater cabs 
as they would be designed to appeal to 
men and women who normally return | 
home by street car or motor bus, and | 
who would be willing to spend a few 
more pennies in bad weather or rush 
— for the convenience of a small 
cab. 





Limit on Production | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1931 


Minority Leader Improved Trend 


| Small Cabs Would Be Oper- 


Of Oil Companies 


| 





Of Medicinal Liquor 
Unchanged for 1931 


Proposed Revision of Re- 
strictions Not to Affect 2,- 
000,000 Gallon Output, 


Dr. Doran Declares ) 
| 





The limitation on the production of 
medicinal liquor for the calendar year 


spite pending proposals to liberalize re- 
structions upon the granting of prescrip- 
tions, Dr. James M. Doran, Director of 


partment of the Treasury, announced 
orally Feb, 7. 

Permits for the production of this 
quantity of liquor, to replenish the re- 
sources depleted during the last year, 
will be granted at once to three rye 
whiskey distilleries in Pennsylvania and 
three Bourbon distilleries in Kentucky, 
it was stated. Distribution of Bourbon 
and rye whisky for medicinal purposes 
is approximately 70 per cent Bourbon 
and 30 per cent rye, Dr. Doran explained. 

There was 8,000,000 gallons of medic- 
inal liquor stocks on hand Jan. 31, 1931, 
with a consumption of approximately 1,- 
; 500,000 gallons estimated during the pre- 
vious year. With the manufacture of 2,- 


evaporation, the 2,000,000 gallons age 
out to between 1,600,000 and 1,700,000 


liquor stocks during the year, according 
to Dr. Doran. 
Five-Year Supply 

Treasury regulations, it was brought 
out, provide for issuance of the new 
stocks’ of liquor after it has aged five 
years, or after the old stocks have been 
exhausted. Some of the liquor which 
was on hand when manufacture was re- 
sumed, is more than 20 years old. 

When prohibition became _ effective, 
Bureau records show, there were more 
than 13,000,000 gallons of liquor in Gov- 
ernment warehouses by original meas- 
urement. This was substantially reduced 
by evporation, leakage, and some by 
theft prior to the time provision was 
made for replenishing the stocks. 

Dr. Doran pointed out that the with- 
drawal of whiskey for medicinal pur- 





tween 1,500,000 gallons and 1,650,000 
gallons per year for the past four years. 
It is the opinion of the Bureau, he de- 
clared, that this figure will not mate- 


On this basis, a five-year supply was 
on hand Jan. 1. 
Basis For Permits 

The new permits will be granted on 
the same basis as were those of last 
year, when 2,000,000 gallons additional 
were authorized, Director Doran de- 
clared. At that time he issued an or- 
der containing this provision, still ef- 
fective: 

“In allocating the quantities to be 
{manufactured by approved permittees 
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N IAMI, Fla., Feb. 7.—Ship-borne 
aircraft, previously employed prin- 
cipally in offensive work, will be used 
as a defensive weapon during the an- 
nual Winter fleet maneuvers in the 
Caribbean area, David S. Ingalls, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, declared here today upon 
his arrival to witness the war games. 
With the aircraft carriers ‘“Lexing- 
ton” and “Saratoga” assigned to de- 
fending the Panama Canal, the prob- 
lematical defensive value of aircraft 
will be studied when attacking fleets 
launch their offenses against their ob- 
jective, the Assistant Secretary dis- 
closed. Lighter-than-air craft, hith- 
erto used largely for training and ex- 
perimental work, will play a sufficient 





| 


1931 will remain at 2,000,000 gallons, de- | 





the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, De- | 


Criticizes Views 


Of Mr. Stimson 


Senator Robinson Says Sec- 
retary of State Unjustly 
Criticized Actions of Pres- 
ident Wilson 

| 


Position of Russia 
Under Discussion 


Senator Borah Says Address} 
Merely Indicated That De- 
parture Had Been Made 
From Traditional Policy 


The address of Secretary of State 
Stimson before the Council of Foreign 
Relations in New York, Feb. 6, brought 
critical response Feb. 7 from Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 


|leader of the Senate, who took issue 


with what he termed the “inconsisten- | 
cies” of the Secretary’s remarks. | 

The Arkansas Senator declared that | 
Mr. Stimson unjustly criticized the for- | 


eign policy of the Wilson Administration 


in the matter of recognition of newly 
established foreign governments, and 


|} said that “the rule of the Administration 
|of which Mr. Stimson boasts,” if fol- 


lowed out in its entirety, would require 
immediate recognition of the Soviet Re- 
public of Russia. (The full text of Mr. 
Stimson’s address was printed in the is- 
sue of Feb. 7.) _ 

Mr. Borah Comments 

Senator Borahi (Rep.), of Idaho, how- 
ever, took the position that the remarks 
of Secretary Stimson did not justify the 
interpretation put upon it by some news- 
paper headlines which he referred to as 
saying that Mr, Stimson “scores Wil- 
son’s policies.” 

The Idaho Senator interpreted the 
Secretary’s language as simply imply- 
ing that the policy pursued by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Administration was a de- 
parture from the traditional foreign pol- 
isy of the United States, that it had 
been found impractical and that the 
Government is returning to the tradi- 
tional Jeffersonian policy. 

Refers to Nicaragua 

He agreed, however, to the statement 
of’ Senator Robinson that the succeeding 
administrations of Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge had also tried to follow out 
the policy of the Wilson Administration, 
and that the Secretary, if he wishes to 


In Postal Receipts 


Smaller Percentage Shown in 
January Decline of 50 In- 
dustrial Cities 


OSTAL receipts in 50 industrial 

cities, continuing a general trend 
of improvement which began towards 
the close of 1930, sustained a smaller 
percentage decrease in January of this 
year than in the three preceding 
months, while receipts in 50 selected 
cities reacted otherwise, having a 
larger decrease than in December, ac- 
cording to statements issued Feb. 7 
by the Post Office Department. 


Receipts in the 50 industrial cities 
for January were 2.66 per cent under 
January, 1930. This is compared with | 
decreases in receipts of 4.53 per cent 
for October, 1930; 9.97 per cent for | 
November, and 3.23 per cent for De- 
cember. Total receipts for January 
were $3,466,206, the statements show, 
as compared with $3,560,794 for the 
same month last year. 

Fifteen of the 50 industrial cities in- | 
creased their postal receipts in Janu- | 
ary. The largest increase was made 
by Harrisburg, Pa., which amounted 
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Branch and Chain 
Banks Opposed by 


State Commissioner 








New Hampshire Supervisor 
Declares Independent In-| 
stitutions Are Advanta- 
geous to Business 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Feb. 7. 

A rush by large Boston banks to take} 
over independent banks in New Hamp-| 
shire would follow Federal legislation | 
broadening the scope of permissible! 
“branch” banking, in the opinion of the 
State Bank Commissioner, Jokn E. Sulli-| 
van. 

The Commissioner, in a statement Feb. 
6, commented_upon the views of Vice 
Chairman’ BWW. Trafford of the First 
National Bank, Boston, that “20 great 
banks are toeing the line, ready to start 
the dash to acquire private banks all 
over the country.” (An account of Mr. 
Trafford’s testimony before the subcom- 


Furope’s Trade 
Drive Observed 


United States Should Take’ 


Steps to 
Rivalry, According 
Representative Maas 


to 


Increase Advocated 
In Airplane Service 


Chairman of House Committee 


On Foreign Affairs Says) 
Competitors Plan Fast Serv-| 


ice Across Atlantic 





Business enterprises of this country 
will suffer a recession in commerce with 
countries of South America ‘unless the 
United States undertakes immediately 
to meet the drive of European nations 
to increase their trade volume,” Repre- 
sentative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul,| 
Minn., a member of the House Commit-} 
tee on Foreign Affairs, emphasized in a 
prepared statement made public Feb. 7. 

Mr. Maas, who has returned recently | 
from an airway trip to South America, 
pointed out the value of air mail service 
as a method of bettering foreign rela- 
tions, and declared that “our greatest 
commercial concern lies in the countries 
on the east coast of South America.” 

France, Great Britain, Italy and Ger- 
many, he said, already are making com- 
mercial gestures toward markets of the 
“rich east coast area.” 

Increase in Service Is Urged 

“The business and political leaders 
with whom I talked in the various coun- 
tries visited were all enthusiastic over 
the success and benefits of the mail and 
passenger air system and they are us- 
ing it to the utmost,” he said. 

Mr. Maas urged that weekly sir mail 
schedules between this Nation and the 
South America east coast presently 
be extended all the way to Buenos Aires 
and run on a schedule giving twice 
weekly service. His statement follows 
in full text: 

The United States should take steps 
to meet the growing activities of Euro- 
pean. commercial and trade missions now 
concentrating on the rich markets of 
South America. 

Vast Trade Seen as Stake 

Unless the United States undertakes 

immediately to meet the drive of Euro- 





| 


| 
{ 


Meet Foreign) 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Treasury to Issue 


| Short-term Bills 


| Obligations in Amount of 150 


In South America 


Millions to Be Sold at 


Discount 


REASURY bills to the amount of 
$150,000,000 “or thereabouts,” to 
mature in 91 days, will be sold on a 
discount basis to the highest bidders 


| on Feb. 13, the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, announced in \| 


a statement made public Feb. 8. 


Tenders will be received at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks or their branches 
up to 2 p. m. Feb. 13, the Secretary 
stated. They will be dated Feb. 16, 
and will mature on May 18, and on that 
| date the face amount will be payable 
without interest. They will be issued 
in hearer form only, and in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $10,000 and $100,000 
maturity value. The Secretary’s state- 
| ment follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives 





Tariff Commission 


000,000 gallons additional, and with al-| 
lowances for normal barrel soakage and} 


gallons, making a small increase in the} 


poses has remained fairly constant be-| 


rially change in the next four years. | 


the Bureau proposes to act on the basis} 


1 
| 
| 
i 


| 











| Secretary had “attempted to justify the 


ltaries of State to employ all peaceful 


lican government was denied recognition 


|complete control. 


|curacy the rule of international recogni- 


|mention the Mexican affair pf the Wil- 
|son Administration, should also mention 
the Nicaraguan affair of the Harding and 
Coolidge Administrations. 

Senator Robinson declared that the 


Administration’s foreign policy with re- 
spect to Central and South American 
governments, and went out of his way 
to make a somewhat stupid attack on 
the policies of former President Wilson.” 

He explained that the point of criti- 
cism of President Wilson’s policy was 
based on Mr. Wilson’s refusal to recog- 
nize governments whose power was ob- 
tained by treachery or violence, and that 
the Secretary did not see fit to call at- 
tention similar policies pursued during 
the Harding and Coolidge regimes. 

Former Policies 

The Harding and Coolidge Adminis- 

trations, he said, permitted their Secre- 


means to suppress revolution. He re- 
ferred to the case in 1921 when the Mex- 


when the Obregon government was in 
“The Obregon gov- 
ernment was not recognized until 1923,” 
he said, “two years after it had complied 
with the rule laid down last night by 
the Secretary.” 

Senator Robinson said that the Secre- 
tary had stated with approximate ac- 


tion that a de facto government is en- 
titled to recognition when it has demon- 
strated its ability to stand and has been 
acquiesced in by the people. 
~The criticism of President Wilson’s 
policy toward Latin America by Secre- 
tary of State Stimson in an address to 
the Council of Foreign Relations, invites 
and justifies the pointing out of incon- 
sistencies in the Secretary’s praise of 
the foreign policy of the administration 
which he apparently boastfully cham- 
pions,” Senator Robinson asserted. 
“With respect to the Monroe Doctrine, 
what is the meaning of the statement 
that it constitutes ‘A declaration of the 
United States against Europe—not of the 
United States against Latin America?’” 
he asked. “By the Monroe Doctrine this 
country asserts its concern in the au- 
tonomy of Central and South American 
governments. No American authority 
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part, he said, “to afford some concep- 
tion of the value of Zeppelins for over- | 
seas scouting patrol.” 

Approximately 265 airplanes, in ad- 
dition to the airship “Los Angeles,” 
will participate inthe maneuvers, Mr. 
Ingalls explained. The small carrier 
“Langley,” oldest vessel of its type in 
the United States Fleet, has been as- 
signed to the attacking forces, he 
added. Secretary Ingalls’ statement 
follows in full text: 

Aviation has for several years now 
played a most important part not only 
in the material development of our | 
fleet but in its actual operation, par- | 
ticularly as worked out in the annual | 
maneuvers. Since the advent of the 
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mittee of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee was printed in The 





pean nations to increase their trade vol- 


notice ‘that tenders are invited for 
Treasury bills to the amount of $150,- 
| 000,000, or thereabouts. They will be 
91-day bills; and will be gold on a dis- 
count basis to the highest bidders. 
Tenders will be received at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, or the branches 
[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.) 





Reports on Cost of 
Petroleum Output 


Production Cheaper in Vene- 
zuela, but Refineries on 


East Coast Get More Value | 


From American Product 


The total cost of crude petroleum from 
most of the oil-producing sections of the 
United States delivered at Atlantic sea- 
boards during 1927, 1928, and 1929 was 


| according to a report of the Tariff Com- 
| mission submitted to Congress Feb. 7. 

The value. of the products» oltitained 
from the domestic crude, however, was 
$2.97 per barrel, while the Venezuela 
product yielded $1.15. 

Costs of Refining 
A “decided difference” was found in 


| $1.98 per barrel, compared with a total | 
|eost of 79 cents for Venezuela oil de-| 
livered at Atlantic seaboard refineries, | 


lof the copyright owners is charged by 


| Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- | 


|available to his guests, through the in- | 





United States Daily for Jan. 30.) | 

The Commissioner expressed the opin- | 
ion that, should congressional action 
make it possible, powerful Massachu- 
setts and New York banking houses would 
move to aqquire as subsideraries many 
long established and widely reputed in- 
stitutions in this State. 

Increase in Responsibility 
_ He also expressed the view that exten- 

sion of banking chains in general, and 
extension in New England in particular, 
is fraught with danger, not only to the 
stability of the banking world but also 
“to the independence and clarity of the 
banking mind.” 

The Commissioner, in his statement, 
said: “The judgment of one man or of 
one small group of men’ is inevitably 
susceptible to mistake or prejudice. The 
shrewdist financier may err. If his 
wrong guess affects only a single bank, 
consequences may not be calamitous. If, 
however, his authority has extended over 
a dozen or more subordinate institutions, 
the whole structure may be undermined. 

“Control of a great chain of banks is 
too large a responsibility to be shoul- 
dered by one man or one clique. It 
presumes intellectual infallibility and 
moral perfection. I believe that inde-| 
pendent banks, banks privately owned, | 
banks closely in touch with the needs| 
and resources of their own communities 
are the banks which should be encour-| 
aged. Their presidents and their trus-| 
tees become men of shrewd and pene-! 
trating judgment. One man here or| 
one man there may think wrong, but! 
the majority think right. That makes 
for the public good. 

“There is an advantage for the busi-| 
ness man, too, in banks which are in- 
dependently owned rather than 
trally controlled. If a man cannot do| 
business with one private bank, he has! 
another to turn to. When one bank- | 
ing group rules a city or a State, how- 
ever, an individual can be clubbed into 
submission. If he is blacklisted in one 
place, he is blacklisted everywhere. The | 
chain has too much power.” 








Infringement Claimed 
In Radio Broadcasts 





Brief Filed in Test Case of 
Hotel Using Copyright Music 
Copyright infringement by hotels pro- | 

viding room radio service and offering 

through such service musical composi- 
tions broadcast without the permission 


Gene Buck, president of the American | 


lishers, in a brief just filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
brief was filed on behalf of the society 
in the case of Buck v. Jewel-LaSalle 
Realty Co., Nos. 138 and 139. 

Both cases are before the court upon 
certificates from the Cireuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. These 
certificates present the question: “Do 
the acts of a hotel proprietor, in making 


strumentality of a radio receiving set 
and loud speakers installed in his hotel 
and under his control and for the enter- 
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|ceive immediate and serious study. 





ume, American business enterprises will 
suffer a recession in commerce with coun- 
tries in South America. 

Our greatest commercial concern lies 
in the countries on the east coast of 
South America. 
the rich and fertile trade opportunities 
are located. It is in this area where our 
strongest European competitors are now 
making their drive for additional mar- 
kets. 

The French will soon install an all- 
airplane mail service between France 
and South America, abandoning the use 
of cruisers from South America to 
Africa. The Germans are making a com- 
mercial gesture through the impending 


It is in this area where | 


flight of the giant “DO-X” flying boat | 


to South America. The Italians have al- 


ready scored with their flight of 10 sea- | 


planes from Italy to Brazil. Great 
Britain has her ace and influential com- 
mercial ambassador, the Prince of 
Wales, now en route to our neighboring 
countries to the south on a good will 
tour. 
Europe Is Not Idle 

It is plain that Europe is knocking 
at the door of the rich east coast area 
for orders. The United States must 
be on the alert. We now have a weekly 
air mail service down the East Coast of 
South America as far as Santos, Brazil. 
With these European trmie missions con- 
verging and concentrating on this terri- 
tory, I believe the necessity for increas- 


ing our air mail service @¢own_ there 
to twice a week and extending it 
all the way down the East Coast 


to Buenos Aires, Argentina, should re- 
We 
should act quickly to offset the efforts of 
out European commercial competitors. 


the best means we can employ to meet 
the efforts of our trade opponents. 

The foreign air mail service is a 
method of increasing American trade 
relations. From the time standpoint, it 
gives American business an edvantage 
over Europe. But whether the present 
frequency of once o a week on the East 
Coast is sufficient or not, in view of the 


cen-|I believe our air mail service is one of | 


European trade invasions, must be care- | 


fully checked, American. business, 
through the foreign air mail facilities, 
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the average costs of refining, the Com- 
mission said, the costs for domestic crude 
being “much higher” than for the im- 
ported supply. These costs, however, 
were not ascertained, it was stated, “so 
that the respective values of the products 
of the crude over the above refining 
costs could not be determined.” 


Reporting on its investigation of oil} 
stated that the| 


costs, the Commission 
average cost per barrel of production of 
crude petroleum from the bulk of the 
oil-producing States during the three- 
year perio! was $1.10. The cost of trans- 
portation to the Atlantic seaboard was 88 
cents, including pipe-line charges to Gulf 
ports, a purchasing charge of 10 cents 
per barrel and tanker charges from Gulf 
ports to th» seaboard. 

The cost of production of oil in the 
Maracaibo Basin of Venezuela in 1929, 
the Commission reported, was 56 cents 
a barrel at the point of transfer to ocean 
tankers. Transportation and_ other 
charges necessary to deliver the oil to 
the Atlanti: seaboard were 23 cents, mak- 
ing a total cost of 79 cents per barrel 
delivered at seaboard refineries, 


Three-Year Average. 

The three-year (1927-29) weighted ave- 
rage price paid for domestic crude from 
the Midcontinent Gulf area by the Atlan- 
tic seaboard refineries was $2.06, and 
for the Venezuela crude $1.10. The price 
paid in 1929 for domestic crude from 
the Midcontinent Gulf area was $2.03, 
and for Venezuela crude $1.02, according 
to the report. 

The domestic crude refined along the 
Atlantic seaboard during the period cov- 
ered yielded, largely by cracking proc- 
esses, 36 to 44 per cent of gasoline, while 
the Venezuela product yielded 9 to 12 
per cent gasoline and 75 to 83 per cent 
of fuel oil, the report said. Gasoline, it 
added, has a much higher value than 
fuel oil. In 1929, the value of the prod- 
ucts obtained from the domestic crude 
used was $2.97 per barrel; from Vene- 
zuelan crude, $1.15 per barrel. 

The four pages setting forth in sum- 
mary, the contents of the report were 
read in the Senate at the request of 
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Utility Bond Offerings Lead 


In Increase of New Financing 


TEW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 7.—January 
offerings of new securities, mostly 
bond issues, reached a larger aggre- 
gate than for any month since the 
first half of 1930, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. The gain 
is attributed to the fact that new 
financing in considerable amount was 
withheld from the market in the last 
few months of 1930. 

Public security offerings, railroad 
securities and foreign issues were im- 
portant factors in the increase. In- 
dustrials continued in restricted vol- 
ume. Flotation of State and munic- 
ipal issues fell off somewhat. 

The 1930 total for both stock and 
bond issues was $6,560,000,000, accord- 


| cial 


ing to the review, and this figure is 
exclusive of refunding securities, and 
those of investment trusts and finan- 
trading and holding companies. 
The comparable aggregate for 1929 
was larger than the 1930 figure by 
$1,267,000,000, and the 1928 amount 
larger by $606,000,000., 

Two sections of the review dealing 
with security markets and new financ- 
ing follow in full text: 

During the early part of January a 


| considerable further recovery occurred 





in domestic corporate bond prices, co- 
incident with the development of still 
easier money conditions and the rein- 
vestment demand frequently manifest 
at that time. As the result of this 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 
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Conferees Reach 
Final Accord on 


Drought Relief 


‘Senators La Follette and 
| Wheeler Express Opposi- 

tion; To Speak on Meas- 
| ure When Reported 


‘Mr. Hyde Approves 


| Change in Amendment 





Previous Plan Provided Red 
Cross With $25,000,000 
For Distribution in Various 
Stricken Areas 


i Although complete accord between 
Senate and House conferees was 
reached on the $20,000,000 compro- 
|mise drought relief amendment to 
| the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 14675), certain Mem- 
| bers of the Senate assailed the 
jagreement after approval was an- 
nounced. Feb. 7.' by Representative 
| Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., 
| chairman of the House appropria- 
; tions subcommittee on that measure. 
| The previous amendment to pro- 
| vide $25,000,000 to the Red Cross 
for relief was amended to provide 
$20,000,000 for loans which may be 
used to form local agricultural 
credit agencies, these loans to be 
jused by farmers in crop production 
and agricultural rehabilitation. 
Opposition Is Expressed 

Both Senators Wheeler (Dem.), of 

| Montana, and La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, gave notice that ‘they will 
|speak at length against the proposal 
when the conferees’ report comes before 
the Senate for consideration. This re- 
port was submitted to the Senate by 
| Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, who an- 
nounced his intention to take it up in 
the Senate Feb. 9. 

Senator Wheeler, however, said the 
amendment was a “face-saving proposi- 
| tion for the President.” 

“It isn’t a very creditable performance 
on his part,” he declared. “It isn’t a 





of the Senate.” 

Senator La Follette asserted that he 
did not regard the proposal as a com- 
promise. He said that the language pro- 
viding: the additional $20.000,000 “fails 
to discharge the responsibility of Con- 
gress to alleviate the suffering in the 
country,” He depicted the language as 
| “vague.” 


Approval of Mr. Hyde 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
iM. Hyde, expressed his approval of the 
compromise amendment on Feb. 7 in a 
letter to Representative Wood (Rep.), of 
LaFayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Hyde said the amendment, while 
| providing food and clothing, neverthe- 
|less avoided “doles or direct charity 
from the Federal Treasury, or any im- 
| plication thereof.” (Full text of Mr. 
| Hyde’s letter is printed on page 3.) 

Calling attention to a press report of 
the agreement to the effect that the 
| agreement was acceptable “to both Presi- 
| dent Hoover and Democratic and in- 
| Surgent Republican Senators,” Senator 
| Wheeler stated that “so far as I am con- 
j cerned, I was not consulted; nor am I 
| satisfied with the agreement.” He added 
that he would not have voted for it had 
| he been consulted. He pointed out that 
the agreement as to the additional $20,- 
| 000,000 does not ‘state-how the money is 
to be expended. “It leaves it to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to whether it may be used for pur- 
| chases of food,” he said. 
| The Montana Senator declared fur- 
| ther that the proposal was unfair to the 
workingmen of the country unable to 
get work and with no funds for food and 
clothing. He questioned why provision 
}should be made for farmers and not for 
‘factory workers out of employment. 
| “If this language is incorporated in 
| the bill,” Senator La Follette said, refer- 
iring to the $20,000,000 proposal, ‘it 
| will prove a cruel disappointment to 
jthe farmer and his family in -the 
| drought-stricken States. 
| “Under its terms the rehabilitation of 
jagriculture is to be provided, but the 
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‘Health Aid Projected 


In Drought Districts 





Surgeon General Calls Confer- 
ence of State Officers 





Surgeon General H. S. Cumming, of 
the Public Health Service, has invited 
the health officers of the drought-stricken 
/States to meet him in conference at 
Memphis, Tenn., on Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
to discuss the health needs of the va- 
rious States and to make plans for the 
| utilization of the $2.000.900 which Con- 
gress has recently made available for use 
in connection with this work, it was an- 
nounced Feb. 7 at the Service. 

The assignment of several United 
States Public Health officers to assist 
the hardest hit States in carrying on 
their public health work is being con- 
templated, it was stated, and it is ex- 
pected that efforts of the Service in the 
21 States generally designated as being 
in greatest need will be principally di- 
reted along the lines of nursing service, 
child hygiene and antimalarial meas- 
ures, 

Surgeon General Cumming is intend- 
ing to visit Arkansas and perhaps others 
of the States in the area, it was declared, 
in order to obtain first-hand information 
as to health needs of the public. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





very charitable performance ow the part4 
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Institutes Asked 
ToBegin Proposed 


Building Projects 


Construction Work by State, 
County and Municipal 
Groups Advocated to Aid 
Employment 


State of New York: 


3754) 


Funds 


Deficiency 


To Provide Work 


More Than 3,000 Men Will 
Benefit From Projects, 
Navy Announces 


Public works construction projects to- 
taling $4,420,000 will begin in the near 
future as a result of the passage of the 
second deficiency bill, the Department 
of the Navy announced Feb. 7, and plans 
and specifications for the majority of 
items have been completed. Bids will be 
called within the next two. weeks, the 
announcement said. 





New York, Feb. 8, 


Landscaping for the development of | 
public institutions, acceleration of major | 
construction projects and surveys: to re- | 
duce fire hazards in institutions were | 
suggested as methods of helping to re- | 
lieve unemployment by Commissioner | 
William J. Ellis, of the New Jersey State | 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, in a radio address Feb. 8 as a part | 
of the program of the President’s Emer- | 
gency Committee for Employment. The 
address was broadcast by WEAF and 
affiliated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company and follows in full 
text: os 

A public.institution is in fact a com- 
munity—it is a busy place peopled by all 
sorts of folk—in most cases it is like a 
happy village. The larger public insti- 
tutions are as large as a small city, per- 
haps 5,000 to 6,000 patients and 1,000 to 
1,500 employes. Soe 

This means that these institutional 
communities have all the problems and 
all the opportunities of our municipal- 
ities in the world outside. 

Present Many Problems 

They have miles of roads, complex wa- 
ter, sewer and stcam and electric, lines. 
They present problems of landscaping, 
grading and of building construction. 

In these institutional communities are 
housing facilities, hospitals, schools, 
churches and recreational centers and 
other units, characteristic of a typical 
small city. 

In the modern public institution there 
is usually a well-organized maintenance 
department to look after the upkeep and 
repairs, alterations and improvement of 
the physical plant. Such work is con- 
stant and diversified. 

For some years the public institutions 
have been faced with steadily mounting 
population. In many instances current 
repair and upkeep has taken a second 
place to the importance of pressing new 
construction to accommodate the ever in- 
creasing population. 

Farsighted, practical institution boards 
of trustees and managers are recognizing 
that there is today a unique opportunity 
to secure the needed repairs, alterations 
and improvements to institutions and at 
the same time assist in putting men to 
work and ‘speeding up the movement 
for industrial stability. 

This is the opportune time for all 
types of municipal, county and State 
institutions to press forward their plans 
for immediate work. 

These plans should not be hit or miss, 
but should be part of the well thought- 
out, comprehensive study for the insti- 
tution—a complete landscape engineer- 
ing plan, for example, is basic for the 
development of any public institution. 

Consistent with such a plan, now is} 
the time to put projects for road con- 
struction, sidewalks, landscaping and 
grading before the proper budget and | 
appropriating bodies for their action. | 
All public institutions have work of this 
kind. Many such institutions can well 
claim a share of the labor to be paid 
from the “unemployment funds.” 

Review of Plan 

Every institution which has a com- 
prehensive engineering plan for perfect- 
ing its utilities, water, heat, electric, 


The appropriation will be used in the 
construction, of projects previously au- 
thorized which will total $7,799,000, the 
Department explained. It is expected 
that more than 3,000 men will be em- 
ployed in the work, it was said, and that 
work will start immediately. 

(The full text of the announce- 
ment will be published in the issue 

of Feb. 10.) 


} 





Brief Filed in Test | 


Case on Broadcasting 


Of Copyright Music 


Rights of Hotel to Rebroad- 
cast Selections Opposed 
by American Society of 
Composers and Authors 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
copyrighted musical composition which | 
has been broadcast from a radio trans- | 
mitting station, constitute a perform- 
ance of such composition within the 
meaning of 17 U. S. C. Sec. 1(e).” 

According to the brief the LaSalle 
Hotel in Kansas City, Mo., was equipped | 
with such radio service. It is alleged 
that “for the convenience and entertain- 
ment of its guests and the public gen-}| 
erally, and to promote its business 
through making the hotel an attractive 
and desirable place for the public * * * 
it maintained a large and powerful mas- 
ter radio receiving set * * * equipped 
with wires leading to all parts of the 
hotel, including the public rooms, parlor 
and lobby, as well as 200 private rooms.” 

A radio station in the same city, it 
is explained, broadcast a musical num- 
ber without permission of the copyright 
owners. The hotel receiving set picked 
it up and offered it to its guests. Suit 
was brought against both the broadcaster 
and the hotel company and judgment was 
entered against the former. The suit 
against the company was dismissed on 
the ground that there was no infringe- 
ment. On appeal the Circuit Court of 
Appeals certified the question of infringe- 
ment in the hotel case to the Supreme 
Court. 

Text of Summary 


The full text of the summary of the 
copyright owner’s argument set out in 
the brief follows: 

The question fnvolved in these cases 
does not affect owners of private radio 
receiving sets used in their own homes. 
Even if they could be said to be giving 
a performance within the meaning of the | 
Copyright Act, when they invite their 
friends to hear a musical composition 
which is being broadcast, they would not 
be guilty of infringement, because an 
unlicensed performance of a copyrighted 


| willing and apparently able to discharge 


‘Of Predecessors 


United States Bureau of Standards 


To determine their fire-resisting qualities, steel safes have been severely tested in laboratory examina- 


tions by the Bureau of Standards. 
and subjected to heat at a temperature of 1,700 degrees Fahrenhe 


then taken out and given the impact test, consisting of a sheer drop of 30 feet. 


in the furnace, the safe again undergoes the trial by fire. pho 
exhibit the contents, in place in the furnace, preparatory to applicatio 
safe after undergoing the complete ordea 


Minority Leader Criticizes Views | 
Of Mr. Stimson on Foreign Affairs 


Senators Robinson and Borah Discuss Statements in Ad-| 
dress Made to Foreign Relations Council | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


has ever claimed that the Monroe Doc-|to recognition. If that rule is applied, | 
trine implies a purpose of aggression by jhe will take steps immediately to recog- 
our country against another government | nize Russia.” 

anywhere. It is construed as a measure| Senator Robinson said that the Secre- 
of defense. It is exceedingly difficult to|tary could make no answer except that 
justify “intrusion’ in the domestic af-|the power of recognition is discretionary 
fairs of our neighbors under the Monroe, with the Secretary of State. | 


Joetrine.” 
Doctrine Senator Borah Refers 


The criticism of Mr. Wilson’s policy | ; A 
towards Latin America, Senator Robinson To Previous Policies 
Senator Borah, however, in discussing 


said, finds no more support in history 
than a similar criticism of the Taft,/the Secretary’s remarks, said that the 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover adminis-| -peech of the Secretary “does not seem 
trations. ‘to me to justify the interpretation of the 
“Assume the general rule of interna-| newspaper headlines.” 


tional law with respect to the recogni-| ye said that the same departure from | 
tion of revolutionary governments to be 


. ; €'\ the traditional policy was made by Sec- | 
correctly stated by Secretary Stimson,’ |retary of State Seward, when for a time | 
he said, “that ‘as soon as the new gov-| the United States recognized only those | 
ernments of Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, | povernments which came into power as | 


Brazil and Panama were in control of| the United States thought they should. | 
the administrative machinery of the “Jt doesn’t seem to me,” he said, “that | 


state, with the apparent general 2C- the speech justifies the theory that Mr. | 
quiescence of their people, and they were | Stimson was assailing the Wilson policy. | 


| He only regarded it as a departure from | 


their international and conventional ob- the traditional policy.” | 


igati 8, y ; i y u i j i-| 
pe onary were recognized by 0 eI He added, however, that there is justi- 


a 2 fication for criticism of the remarks for | 
Comments on Attitude failing to call attention to similar de-| 


| partures in the Harding and Coolidge ad- | 
ministrations. He declared: “We all ad- 
mit that Wilson stated a policy which,| 


if workable, the American people would | 


| 
| 
| 





“How does the Secretary escape the 
well known historical fact that his prede- 


The locked safe and contents are enclosed in a brick furnace 


The safe is 
Replaced upside down 


it for one hour. 


The photographs show a safe, opened to 


n of the heat test, and the same 
I, 


Farm Board Says 
Grain Interests Are 


Backing Opposition 


‘Documentary Evidence of | 





Activities Submitted, Ac- 


cording to Statement by 
Mr. McKelvie 


An active campaign against policies 
of the Federal Farm Board in Kansas 
and elsewhere, conducted by grain trade 
interests, is being watched closely by the 
Board, and documentary evidence of the 
activities has just been submitted to the | 
Chairman of the Board, Alexander | 
Legge, by Samuel R. McKelvie, member | 
representing grain growers, Mr. McKel- 
vie stated orally Feb. 7. 

Activities similar in intent were 
brought to the attention of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission some time ago, 
Mr. McKelvie said. In the present cam- 
paign of grain dealers, he said, efforts 
are being made to persuade farmers to 
withdraw from the Kansas Cooperative 
Wheat Marketing Association, which is 
affiliated with the Board’s national pro- 
gram of cooperative marketing. The 
Board of Trade of Salina, Kans., sent out 





letters containing blank forms for with- 

drawal from the cooperative, for use of 

farmers, Mr. McKelvie said, which he 

said is “about the limit reached so far 
in the opposition to the Board.” 
Active Campaign Charged 

The Kansas cooperative, in a letter to 

the Board, stated that the grain dealers 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Bein 
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‘Los Angeles’ Makes 
New S peed Record 


Dirigible Averages 65 Miles 
Per Hour Throughout Flight 
To Panama Canal Zone 


Making the 2,327-mile trip in approxi- 
mately 35 hours’ flying time, the Navy’s 
dirigible “Los’ Angeles” established a 
new speed record for a long flight on the 
trip from Lakehurst, N. J., to Colon, 
Canal Zone, Feb. 4 to 7, it was stated 
orally Feb. 7 at the Department of the 
Navy. 

Making an average speed of 65.4 miles 
an hour, the six-year-old German-built 
craft improved the record made on both 
the transatlantic crossing from Germany 
in 1924 and the Panama trip in 1928, it 
was said at the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

The trip consisted of two legs, from 
Lakehurst to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in 
12 hours and 7 minutes, and from Guan- 
tanamo to Colon in 13 hours and 5 min- 


utes, dispatches received in the Depart- 
ment show. 


Senate Approves 
Sum for Public 
Building Projects 


Revised Bill for Additional 
100 Millions for Work 


Outside of District of Co-! 


lumbia Passed 


The Senate on Feb. 7 passed without 
a record vote the bill (H. R. 16297) to 
extend by $100,000,000 authorizations for 


public building projects outside of the| 
District of Columbia, after the adoption | 


of various amendments. 


An amendment by Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, was adopted, which 
would reduce from 10 per cent to 5 per 
cent the amount by which the Secretary 
of the Treasury might exceed cost esti- 
mates in entering into contracts. An 
amendment by Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, also was adopted, providing that 
this authority for exceeding estimates 
should not apply to contract entered into 
previous to the passage of the act nor 
a entered into after June 30, 

Amendments Rejected 


_An amendment to strike out the pro- 
vision extending this authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitted by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, was 
rejected by a vote of 52 to 7. An 
amendment by Senator Howell (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, to prevent exceeding of 


cost estimates and to provide for let-| 


ting of contracts by negotiation also 
was rejected. 

Senator Norris and his colleague, Sen- 
ator Howell, contended that bidders for 
public building contracts, being aware 
of the 10 per cent provision, would take 
advantage of it and raise their bids 
correspondingly. 

An attempt was made without success 
by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, to reconsider the amendment pro- 
viding a limit of $15,000,000 instead of 
$10,000,000 to the amount that might 
be expended annually in any State. Te 
urged a limit of $20,000,000 on the basis 
of statements from the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the effect 
that a limit of $15,000,000 would cur- 
tail work in the States of New York 
and Illinois, whereas a $20,000,000 
limit would not curtail public building 
projects in any State. 





| mortgage? 








'so that other Members of the 


Unitep States DAILY 


Senator Schall. | 
Deletes Remarks 


About Mr. Hurley 


Withholds From Congres- 
sional Record Statements 
On Secretary’s Business 
Interests in Capital 


Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
stated orally Feb. 7 that upon request 
he had withheld from publication in the 
Congressional Record statements relat- 
ing to the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, which had been read in the Sen- 
ate Feb. 6 ei the Senator’s request as 
part of a statement criticizing the At- 


torney General, William D. Mitchell, in 
connection with the Attorney General’s 
opposition to the appointment of Ernest 
Michel as United States Judge for the 


District of Minnesota. 
The statements relating to the Secre- 
tary of War were aside from the main 
issue in his statement, Senator Schall 
explained, and he had no objection to 
withholding them from publicatton in the 
Record. He stated, however, that hi 
action was not in the nature of an apni 
ogy but was taken upon the request 0 
friends of the Secretary of War. “¢ 
Text of Excerpt 

The portion of thc statement which 
was omitted from the Congressional Rec- 
ord following its reading in the Senate, 
and which was published in the Feb. 7 
issue of The United States Daily, is as 
follows: 

“Finally Mr. Mitchell shows  incon- 
sistency in his investigations. Just now 
his investigators are at work on the 
books of Swartzell, Rheem and Hensey, 
whose failure has so widely affected many 
residents of this city. But has any of 
the investigators approached the Secre- 


|tary of War who is reputed to be the 


principal owner of the Shoreham building 
upon which the bondholders of this bank- 
rupt concern were assured they had a 
Could and should not the 
Secretary of War be called on to state 
now and why that mortgage was re- 
leased and the bondholders deprived of 
their security without any knowledge 
of what was being done? And what 
about the ethics of a Cabinet officer be- 
ing engaged in big business in the Na- 
tion’s Capital? Perhaps the Attorney 
General does not wish to interrupt the 
Secretary of War’s present efforts to 
place Army officers and corporation law- 
yers on the courts of our insular pos- 
sessions.” 


Another Statement Issued 

A further statement in criticism of 
Mr. Mitchell was issued Feb. 8 by Sena- 
tor Schall. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The attempt of Attorney General 
Mitchell to name only corporation- 
trained and public utility-minded attor- 
neys for positions on the Federal bench, 
warrants the publication of the past cor- 
poration-public utility connections of Mr. 
Mitchell. 

In my answer to President Hoover’s 
letter issued to the newspapers Feb. 6, 
I intend to call to the attention of Phe 
President some of the former corporation 
connections of his Attorney General with 
the hope that the President will realize 
that the Attorney General’s actions are 
warped by this corporation-public utility 
feeling and that the President has been 
misinformed concerning Mr. Michel. 

Shortly I hope to submit to the Senate 
a list of former utility and corporation 
connections of Attorney General Mitchell 
Senate 


cessors, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Kellogg, 


eee ; 
sewage, etc., will find that by reviewing musical composition is not an infringe- desire.” But that it had been found to! 


these plans at ihis time it can secure 
funds for necessary work to be per- 
formed now when construction costs are 


prompted the Central American States to 
enter into a treaty binding themselves | 
not to recognize any government estab- 


ment unless it is both public and for 
profit. 


be unworkable, he said. 
“The inference is,” he sail, “that we 


and the Board of Trade were “carrying 
| on a continuous fight against the Farm 
| Board and have actually convinced a con- 


Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
declared that an increase in the amount 
would interfere with construction in 


may be guided by the information I am 
about to disclose. 


I should think the entire Minnesota 


are going back to the traditional policy| siderable number of farmers the Board 


h - s hav : y piv oe ° : 
The courts have uniformly given to of recognition, and I am glad we are.”| is keeping prices down and doing untold 


L ° lished by revolution or by coup d’ etat?” other States and that the sum should be delegation, backed by over 600 lawyers 
considerably lower than in years past. the words “public performance for, he asked. 


In New Jersey we have had a com- 
plete survey of all fire hazards in all 
State institution buildings made by the 
Schedule Rating Office of Newark. 
Through these exacting, scientific stud- 
ies detailed programs for further safe- 
guarding all institution property have 
been prepared, estimates have been made 
and detailed budget requests submitted. 
This is the type of work that serves a 
triple utility, as it provides protection 
to life and property, reduces operating 
costs (through reduced insurance pre- 
miums) and gives needed work for es- 
sential purposes. No better or wiser 
course could be followed by the man- 
agers of any public or private institu- | 
tion than to avail itdelf of the cooper- ! 
ative services of the underwriters and 
schedule rating offices for such surveys. 

Finally, this is a really great oppor- 
tunity for public institutions to serve 
the public welfare through accelerating 
major construction -projects. These pro- 
grams should be thoughtfully developed 
by competent architects having in. mind 
the major objectives of the institution. 


profit” and “perfcrm publicly for profit’ | 
in section 1 (e) of the Copyright Act a 
broad and liberal interpretation, and 
have applied them so as to protect the 
copyright proprietor as each new con-| 
dition has arisen. They have brushed 
aside all of the sophistries which have 
been indulged in by those who have 
wished, for the purpose of profit, to avail 
themselves of the copyrighted musical 
genius of others without paying therefor. 
If the rendition of the copyrighted com- 
position has been for the profit of the 
person who makes it available to any 
part of the public, it has been consist- 
ently held that such a person infringes 
the Copyright Act, irrespective of 
whether the profit is direct and irrespec- 
tive of the means employed to brag the 


musical composition to the ears of the 
public, 

The fact that radio broadcasting and 
reception as now practiced was unknown | 
at the time of the passage of the Copy-| 
right Act in 1909 does not affect the 


construction to be given to the words! 
“public performance for profit” and “per- | 


“It is true,” he continued, “the United| Asks Application of 


8 di si , 923, ° 
States did not sign the treaty of 1923 Jeffersonian Doctrine 


but it is also true that the treaty re- 
ferred to was instigated at the instance “IT want the Jeffersonian doctrine. It 
or with the assistance of Secretary Kel-| is the best policy that can be announced. 
logg.” When we say that we shall undertake to | 
“If President Wilson is censured for | inquire into how a government got its 
refusing to recognize the Huerta regime | Power, and how the people feel about it, 
in Mexico, how is the Secretary to save there is no limit to the intrusion which 
his face in the refusal to accord recog- | Will be made. 
nition to Russia? The latter is more|_ “The great comfort I get out of Mr. 
firmly established than the Mexican gov- | Stimson’s speech is that it seems to me 
ernment under Huerta when President | that he has restated the, original policy, 
Wilson announced his policy toward om, now the question is, will we follow | 
Mexico. Ws . ‘ ‘ 
“Whatever distinctions may be made Senator Robinson inquired if Senator | 
in the two cases, it is a fact that Mr,| Borah understood “that application of | 
Stimson himself, for reasons which find| this policy would result in the recogni- | 
strong support in public sentiment, has | tion of Russia? | 


damage.” Elevator officials were told to 
explain to farmers how to withdraw from 
the cooperative and to help the farmers 
write their withdrawal letters, the asso- | 
ciation said. 

The matters referred to the Federal 
Trade Commission, it was explained or- 
ally at the Board’s offices, were the case 
of a Central City, Nebr., newspaper 
which printed a series of advertisements 
opposing Farm Board policies, purported 
to be signed by farmers, and the case 


|of a magazine published in Minneapolis, 


Minn., which conveyed the impression 
that it was affiliated with cooperative as- 
sociations but was actually financed by 
grain traders. 

Memorandum Submitted 





A memorandum submitted to Chair- 


distributed throughout the country. 

The limitation would not continue in 
effect later than Dec. 31, 1933, under a 
revised amendment proposed: by Sena- 
tor Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, and 
adopted, 

_ The bill will go to the House for con- 
sideration of the Senate amendments be- 
fore being sent to the President. 


The 
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of my State, over a score of judges, 
headed by the Chief Justice of our Su- 
preme Court, would be sufficient to cause 
the President to hesitate in accepting the 
noxious campaign of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to destroy an upstanding, square, 
clean, God-fearing Minnesota lawyer, 
though he may be only an attorney for 
the common people. 


Reon 


. Patent Office 


failed to follow, in the instance of Rus-| 
sia, the general rule of international law, | 
that a de facto government is entitled | 
to recognition. When President Wilson 
sought to protect the lives and property | 
of American citizens in Mexico his course | 
met with general public approval. 

“Has Mir®Stimson forgotten that Pres- 


It is a wise plan to secure now a care- {orm publicly for profit,” in section 1 (e) | ident Coolidge came near intervening in 
ful architectural and engineering survey | of the act. This proposition has received | Mexican affairs, and that the relations 
as a basis for necessary building devel-| the express approval of the Circuit Court} between our country and Mexico were 


opment. 


will serve an immediate purpose in as- 
sisting to put men to work on the job| 
and in the fabricating industries and all | 
allied endeavors, and thus furnishing the 
institution with the means for greater 
service to the public. 
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Agreement on Bonus 
Is Denied by Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Atlantic City, N. J., have suggested, and 
“not what Mr. Mills and Mr. Tilson have 
said.” 

Mr. Bacharach had stated orally Feb. 
6 that both branches of Congress prob- 
ably will enact a compromise law for 
the cashing of the certificates, with to- 
tal payments exceeding $500,000,000 
and on the basis of maturity value of 
the certificates. 

Representative Bacharach conferred 
with Members on both sides of the Capi- 
tol Feb. 7 regarding a compromise plan. 
He stated, however, that so far the pro- 
posed compromise measure has not been 
drafted. He expressed hope that action 
will be taken by Congress at this ses- 
sion on some compromise to meet the 
situation. 

Meantime, there was a conference in 
the office of Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chairman of the 


cisions. 

In the light of the before stated lib- 
eral and progressive interpretation given 
by the courts to copyright statutes, the 
LaSalle Company, through the use of 
its radio receiving set and loud speakers, 
gave performances in its hotel within 
the meaning of section 1 (e) of the Copy- 
right Act, just the same as if it had 
employed an orchestra to render the 
copyrighted compositions therein. A con- 


trary view would fail to recognize the| during the Taft administration, ‘and, | 
substance and reality of the matter, as| with the exception of a few weeks, have | 


well as the purposes of the act. Rea- 
there are 
|The decision of the 
based upon incorrect 
out of harmony with the 
struction which the courts have given to 

e Copyright Act. Consequently the 
question certified should be answered’ in 
the affirmative. 


as support this proposition. 


District Court 


liberal con- 


First Veto of Session 
Is Sustained by House 


The House on Feb, 7 sustained the first | criticize Wilson’s sending the Marines|Department said. The judgment of the | since its beginning in 1926. 


veto message it has received this session 
from President Hoover. 


The veto was on a bill (H. R. 1036) | profoundly impressed with the respon- | 


for the relief of Homer N. Horine, of 


_The present is an ideal time|of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit and is| strained and threatened rupture, which| 
for pressing forward with facilities that|in harmony with all other relevant de-| was only narrowly averted through the| 


able services of former Ambassafor 
Morrow?” 
“The Secretary spoke of temporary in- 


trusion by this government in Latin 


American States,” Senator Robinson said. 
| “What about the Marines in Nicaragua?” | 


Views on Recognition 


| Of Governments 


Senator Robinson declared that the 
Marines had been sent to Nicaragua 


been there ever since. But now the 


son and the weight of such authorities | Secretary says he is in cordial sympathy | 


|with the proposal of recognizing any 


is| government whose power of control be-| 
reasoning and is! 


comes established,” he said. 

The Secretary has failed to follow the 
rule of which he boasts, Senator Robin- 
son asserted. If he should apply the 
|same rule consistently, he would rec- 
ognize Russia, 

“I don’t criticize the administration 
for its refusal to recognize Russia,” he 
said, “nor do I criticize the refusal of 
the Wilson administration to recognize 
| Huerta. I have not criticized sending 
the Marines to Nicaragua, nor do I 


| to Mexico to accomplish the same end. 
| “No great secretary of State, no one 


| sibility of his high office, will seek an 


House Committee on Ways and Means,| Kentucky, which would have recognized | opportunity to inject partisan politics 


attended by Mr. Hawley, Representative 
Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 


the majority leader of the House, and dent was 278 to 10, with two members | fair and not based on a feeling of mere 


him as a veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The vote to sustain the Presi- 


|into international affairs. When he does 
| so, justice requires that his criticism b 


Ogden L. Mills, the Undersecretary of YoUng “present.” A two-thirds majority | partisanship. 


the Treasury. 

Following that conference Mr. Tilson 
said that he knows of no such compro- 
mise plan that has been worked out by 
the administration. Chairman Hawley 
gave out no information regarding the 
conference. 


f; 


me 


is necessary to override a veto. 

The President in his message said that 
War Department records disclosed no 
evidence of Mr. Horine’s service. The 
bill for his relief had been introduced by 
Representative Blackburn (Rep.), of 

| Lexington, Ky. 


“IT am wondering what answer the Sec- 
'yetary will make when it is called to his 
attention that he has made an announce- 
ment to which in his own mind there are 
exceptions; that no matter how a govern- 
ment comes into power, when it has 
! proven its power to control, it is entitled 


“4 


“T hope so,” Senator Borah replied. 
“What does it all amount to, any- 
way?” Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, interjected. “Is anybody afraid 
that Mr. Wilson’s memory will be im- 
paired by the observations of Mr. Stim- 
son?’ 

“T only rose to say,” Senator Borah 
said, “that I do not think that Mr. Stim- 
son criticized Wilson. He only set forth 
that his policy was unworkable, and has 
been found so.” 

“All of this demonstrates,” he con- 
cluded, “‘the necessity for return to the 
Jeffersonian doctrine. All through our 
history we have either positively or im- 
pliedly digressed, and I sincerely hope 
\that the Secretary’s statement means a 
return.” 


Plans of Presenting 
| Education by Radio 


Nine Methods to Be Tested in 
Two-month Experiment 


Whether educational information given 
lover the radio should be presented “on 
the level of 13-year-olds,” and whether 
ithe “pills of learning” should be “sugar- 
| coated” and if so how, are problems 
which the Department of Agriculture 
is seeking to solve by ascertaining the 
| reactions of listeners, it was stated Feb. 
|7 by the Department. 

| A series of programs during Feb- 
|ruary and March covers nine different 
methods of presenting the material, the 





| listeners will be taken as a guide as 
i; to the most effective method. The state- 
ent follows in full text: 

| Are educators correct in insisting that 
|information designed for the radio au- 
dience should be presented on the “level 


|for educational radio speakers specifies ? 


|Is it true, as another authority on educa- 

tion by radio has said, that the educators 
must “sugar coat” their pills of learn- 
ing? 

And if it is true, what kind of show- 
manship makes the most _ palatable 
“sugar coating” for the educational pill? 

The Radio Service of the Department 


man Legge by Mr. McKelvie, with the 
evidence of the recent activities, follows 
jin full text: 

Here is the documentary evidence you 
requested. It is not very complete as 
to investments the private trade has 
|made in getting others to speak for 


| them against the program of this Board. 


| Such evidence is difficult to get. 


| For instance, the South Dakota Farm-| 


ers Elevator Association, in their an- 
|nual meeting, did some things that would 


|not be regarded as friendly, and it was| 


,evident that those things were done by 
| the vote of members whose dues were 
paid the day before election. 


We are reasonably sure who paid the | 


| dues, but we can’t prove it. Similarly, 
{the campaign being carried on by the 

Central City Republican in Nebraska 
| unquestionably is being paid for by the 
private trade, but no one has gone far 
| enough to prove it. 
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broadcasting to farmers is concerned 
from farmer-listeners themselves. 

_ With radio Station WGY, Schenectady, 
B. Se and members of its farm audience 
cooperating in the tests, the Depart- 
;ment’s radio service is sending a series 
;of programs during February and March 

in order to compare the efficiency of nine 

different methods of presenting agricul- 
tural information. The test of the effi- 
| ciency of these methods will be the judg- 
; ments of the members of the radio audi- 


lence of Station WGY. 





This particular audience is well ac-| 


customed to the present style of De- 
|partment broadcasting, Station WGY 
| having cooperated with the radio service 
The agri- 
|cultural broadcasts ,of the station last 
| year returned some 13 per cent of the 
}total mail coming to the station, al- 
though utilizing only 6 per cent of the 
time. ? 

Besides the standard character mono- 


e|of 13-year-olds,” as one list of directions | jogue type of presenting agricultural in- 


| formation now followed by the Depart- 
|ment, the experimental broadcasts of 
Station WGY will seek to check the ef- 
ficiency of eight other methods of pre- 
senting subject matter interestingly and 
| memorably, including fables, inducing the 
listener to draw his own charts and 
graphs to illustrate the points made in 
the talks, and a variety of other devices. 


of Agriculture is seeking the answers 
| to these questions so far as educational | 
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On Drought 





Senators La Follette and Wheeler Express Op- 


Relief Amendment 


position and Plan to Speak on Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that had made so many of those opposed 


When It Is Reported | 


interpretation of that in its administra- 
tion is to be left to the Secretary of 
Agriculture,” Senator La Follette con- 
tinued, pointing out that the Secretary 
of Agriculture had referred to similar 


Provision as “dangerously near a dole.” | 


Terms of Provision 


Explained as Vague 

The terms of the provision he described 
as “so vague in character that the 
spokesmen for the President claim that 


he has not yielded an iota ape the | 


same time the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Watson, majority leader) and the 


Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Robinson, | 


minority leader) maintain that under the 


terms loans for food purchases may be | 


made.” He added that the language | 
“would permit of various interpreta- 
tions,” 


Senator La Follette continued: “It 1s 
my belief that there is far more at 
stake in this controversy than has ap- 
pgared on the surface. 

ye es 2 on the part of the Ad- 
ministration 
which will stand for all time to come 


against appropriation of money from the | 


Treasury to assist millions of people 
suffering for want of food, clothing and 
shelter due to no fault of their own. 

think the time has come for Congress to 


face the real issue involved in this con- | 


troversy. g 

“There may be enough votes available 
to pass some sort of fact-finding com- 
promise. But, we will have to face this 
issue, if not now, at the next session, 
and at the next, and at the 
next, until it is settled, and set- 
tled rightly. The failure to meet this 
question is written large in the history 
of European countries in the last few 
years, where governments have failed to 
meet this issue, have failed to provide 
the necessities of life in cases of need. 
Those parties and governments have 
been swept into the discard and parties 
and governments have come in willing to 
meet the issue.” 


Compromise Described 


As Morally Insincere 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said the compromise 
agreed upon by the leadership and by 
the conferees is “economically imposs!- 
ble, politically disastrous, morally insin- 
cere and practically ineffective.” 

“Mr. Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, said 
it should be made clear that the loans un- 
der the compromise could be used by 
farmers for food. 

The agreement of the conferees on the 
amendment is the outcome of the con- 
ferences between Senate and House lead- 
ers of both political parties which elimi- 
nated the original Senate amendment for 
$25,000,000 to provide food relief through 
the Red Cross or other agencies and sub- 
stituted the $20,000,000 proposal. (Dis- 
Soovves and identical text of the $20,- 


10,000 compromise amendment, as 
finally agreed to, appears in the issue 
of Feb. 7.) 


Mz. Cramton said: “It will be noted 
that this amendment is entirely in har- 
mony with the position heretofore main- 
tained by the President and by. the 
House in opposition to an appropriation 
for food and other necessities to be dis- 
tributed through the Red Cross or other 
charitable agencies. It provides for 
loans which may be used in forming local 
agricultural credit agencies and loans 
to be used by farmers in crop produc- 
tion and agricultural rehabilitation. This 
amendment agreed to by the conferees 
further extends the already large meas- 
ure of relief provided for the drought- 
stricken areas without endangering ‘or 
interfering with the work of the. ed 
Cross or similar charitable agencies. 


Position of Red Cross 


Explained in Statement 

The Majority Leader of the House, 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., made public a statement 
in which he said the compromise amend- 


ment agreed upon would settle that the | 


Red Cross is to be left “with its powers 
unimpaired to perform its proper func- 
tion in the distribution of charities,” 

Majority Leader Tilson’s statement 
follows in full text: 7 

“In the proposed compromise on the 
agriculture relief measures, it is gratify- 
ing that all reference to appropriations 
from the Treasury through the Red 
Cross or other agencies has been aban- 
doned. It was necessary that this be 
done before there was any proper place 
for compromise. Only a loan proposi- 
tion under proper safeguards and with 
adequate security now remains. 

“It will be recalled that the contro- 
versy between the House and the Senate 
has been upon the straight proposition 
of appropriating $25,000,000 from the 
Treasury to be distributed as charity 
through the Red Cross or other agencies. 
The House by a very decisive majority 
determined that this should not be done. 
The compromise now proposed deals with 
entirely a different matter. It is now 
proposed to increase loan facilities for 
agriculture relief. The intermediate 
credit bank is chosen as the principa 
vehicle through which to make these 
loans. 
and the banking machinery through 
which ‘it may be made available, are 
the only matters now the subject of the 
compromise, i 

“The adoption of such a compromise 
will settle once, and I hope, for all, that 
hereafter the Red Cross is to be left 
with its powers unimpaired to perform 
its proper function in the distribution of 
charities, and that under present condi- 
tions no appropriation of funds will be 


made from the Treasury for distribution | 


as charity through the Red Cross, or 
otherwise. 

“From the beginning the amount of 
funds involved has not been the subject 
of controversy. This was a matter to 
be determined by the need. Now that the 
question of appropriating from the Treas- 
ury for distribution as charity has been 
removed from the controversy by the 
abandonment of the effort, the amount 
that may be properly made available for 
loans through intermediate credit banks 
or other loaning facilities is in every 
sense of the word a proper subject of 
compromise.” 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 


Fayette, Ind., read to the House a letter, 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- | 


@ hur M. Hyde, explaining the proposed 
wse of the $20,000.000 amendment to the 
Interior Department bill for food relief. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, asked Mr. Wood what 
.had occurred within the past few days 


Back of it all is| 


to establish a precedent | 


to such an appropriation now favor it. 
Mr. Wood said the reason that a com- 
promise was reached was to give aid to} 
|those who really need it and to avoid 
an extra session of Congress. | 
Representative Black (Dem.), of New} 
York City, said his interpretation of the | 
| amendment was that the man who has | 
‘nothing will get nothing. Representa- 
tive O’Connor (Rep.), of Tusla, Okla., | 
told the House that the letter from the | 
Secretary of Agriculture was very clear, 
in that it explained that he is in no way 
connected with the giving of charity, 
but would aid those who depended on 
agriculture and needed assistance to} 
finance themselves. 
Minority Leader Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., in an oral statement, fol- 
lowing the reading of letter of the Sec-| 
|retary of Agriculture to Mr. Wood, said 
lthe relief now being provided for under 





the $20,000,000 compromise proposal is 
only what should have been done inj 
December. 


|Loans for Food Expected 


From Additional Sum 
The $20,000,000 compromise 
upon by the leaders supplements 
| $45,000,000 already put at the disposal) 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for} 
farmers’ relief purposes. The $20,000,-) 
000 compromise proposal agreed upon | 
|by the majority leaders on Feb. 6 does 
not specifically authorize the use of the 
jfund for food. 
But the Speaker of the House, Repre- 
isentative Longworth (Rep.), of Cincin- 
\nati, Ohio; the majority leader of the 
House, Representative Tilson; the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, Senator | 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, and Senator 
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Views of Business Leaders and Educators 
On Wage Scales in Government Service 


Federal Personnel Executive Reviews Statements Made in Response to Ques- 
tionnaire Requesting Opinions on Policies Applying to Various 
Classes of Govermental Workers 


By William H. McReynolds 


Director of Classification, Personnel Classification Board 


N MAY 28, 1928, Congress adopted an act known 
as the Welch Act which, among other provisions, 
authorized and directed the Personnel Classifica- 


I 


_tion Board to make a survey of governmental positions 





agreed | || 
the | }| 


Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, have in- | | 


| dicated that the Secretary of Agricul- | 
|ture would liberally construe the com- 
|promise amendment. They said orally, | 
that the farmets would be enabled to use 
/it for food if necessary. 
of Agriculture is to administer the loans 
ithrough intermediate credit agencies. 
Representative LaGuardia has con- 
tended in the House that emergency re- | 
|lief appropriations should be available | 
to the poor of the cities as well as the 
|poor in the rural areas. “The compro- 
| mise,” he said orally on Feb. 7, “is eco- 
nomically impossible, politically disas- 
|trous, morally insincere and practically 
|ineffective. I hope the representatives 
lof the farmers in the House will see 
| through this and stand together as we | 


The Secretary | 


outside of Washington. This survey has been com- 
pléted and the closing report will be submitted to Con- 
gress during the present session. 

During this survey the Board, faced with the prob- 
lem of a wage policy for the slightly more than 104,000 
employes in the field service as well as the approxi- 
mately 50,000 employes in the District of Columbia, 
became interested in learning what various execu- 
tives and economists outside the Federal Service 
thought this policy should be. Accordingly letters were 
sent to approximately 60 executives in private indus- 
trial and commercial establishments and 75 outstand- 
ing individuals in professional or academic life. 

The letters requested an expression of opinion con- 
cerning the standards that should be used in the estab- 
lishment of a compensation level for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The executives and professional men were 
asked questions such as the following: Should the 
Federal Government adopt a minimum wage policy? 
Should it pay its employes strictly in accordance with 
the salary levels existing for similar positions in out- 
side commercial and industrial establishments? Should 
it strive to be a model employer? What should be its 
attitude in the payment of Government executives ? 

The replies of these queries furnish interesting data 
on the ideas of persons outside the Government service 
as to the policies that should ecntrol the pay of Gov- 
ernment workers. They were not expressed in defi- 
nite positive or negative manners and, therefore, were 
not susceptible to statistical tabulation. 

Minimum Wage 

NE of the problems presented in the letter of in- 

quiry was that of the desirability of a minimum 
wage; that is, a wage below which no Federal em- 
ploye would be paid and one which would be suffi- 
cient to enable the workers in the lower brackets to 
live in a state of health and decency. This probiem, 
of course. was one that affected the lower paid em- 
ployes only. 

Although not all of those who replied to the Board’s 
letter expressed themselves on the problem of a mini- 
mum wage, the number of those who offered an opinion 
was divided into practically two equal groups, one for 
and the other against the adoption of a minimum 
wage policy by the Federal Government. Those who 
favored such a procedure were thoroughly convinced 
that it would be socially desirable since it would im- 
prove the*standard of living of those in the lower 
salary ranges. They believed furthermore that the 
new standard of living would be reflected in the eco- 
nomic life of the country by materially increasing con- 
suming, power, simultaneously enlarging purchasing 
capacity, and thereby stimulating industrial activity. 


did before. If the sponsors of the com- 
promise are sincere in proposing to use 
these funds for the immediate relief of | 
|drought-stricken farmers, they know 
!that they can never be repaid. 

| “fhe crop is already mortgaged for 
the seed loan,’ Mr. LaGuardia contin- 
jued. ‘Therefore why put the unfortu- 
|nate farmer in the poSition of signing; 


In this connection, one executive stated that: 
“Practically all the money received by employes, 
particularly in the lower paid scale, is turned at 
once into increased purchasing power: 
try has at practically all times an immense re- 
serve of man power and factory-producing facil- 
| ities which are unused because there is no market. 
Increase wages and you at once increase the pros- 
perity of the country and its ability to pay these 


This coun- 


Therefore, the amount of funds, | 


‘something that he will never be able to) 
jrepay? If they do intend to press the 
| farmer until the loan is paid back into 
| the Treasury, then, instead of having 
the farmer in destitution for one season, 
we will have him broke, poverty-stricken 
land destitute for 10 years. If that is| 


;the intention, then the Treasury might | 
'as well remove the scales of Justice from | 
| 
| 


| its seal and replace them with three 
| golden balls.” 


| 


Col. Hodges Reports 
‘On Drought Cofdition 


| 


| Arkansas Survey by President’s 





| Aide Fails to Show Suffering i 


| Lieut. Col. Campbell Hodges, military | 
iaide to President Hoover, recently sent | 


{to make a survey of drought conditions | 


jin Arkansas, has informed the Secre- 
tary of War, Pairick J. Hurley, that the | 
| American Red Cross and local agencies | 
are adequately meeting the situation and | 
|that careful search failed to show any | 
| suffering from hunger and cold. | 

A statement containing Col. Hodges’ | 
report was made public Feb. 7 by the | 
Department of War. It follows in full | 
text: ] 

The Secretary of War has received the | 
following telegraphic report from Lieut. | 
Col. Campbell B. Hodges, aide to the | 
President, who was sent to Arkansas by | 
the Secretary of War to investigate the | 
conditions brought about by the drought 
in that State: 

“Survey has covered 16 counties, in- | 
cluding hardest hit section of State. Red | 
Cross and local agencies are now ade- 
quately meeting situation. Careful | 
search fails to reveal any presence of | 
suffering from hunger and cold. Hope} 
complete job by eighth and return te 
Washington tenth.” | 


Mr. Hyde Approves | 
Farm Relief Plans 








Seed Loan Amendment 








1| The proposed amendment to the Fed-| 


eral seed loan appropriation pending in| 
|Congress, to provide additional credit 


part of which might be used to buy food | 
and clothing, was approved Feb. 7 by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 


ity from the Federal Treasury, or any 

implication thereof.” , 
Mr. Hyde made the statement in a 

letter to Representative Wood (Rep.), of | 


|Committee on Appropriations. The let- 
/ter made public by Mr. Hyde follows in 
full text: 

Dear Mr. Wood: Your request for my 
views upon the pending amendment to 
the seed loan appropriation has been re- 
ceived. 


Purpose of ‘Measure 
The proposed measure is intended to 
take care of another phase of the credit 
problem in the drought-stricken area 


covered by other services, 

The critical condition in the drought 
area arises not only from the drought 
but also from the weakened banking sit- 
uation, 
whole problem: 

First, relief to the distressed who have 
no resources and therefore no security 
to offer for loans. 

Second, the provision 





usual operations. 


The Red Cross is adequately caring | credit operation in the drought area con- 


Agriculture Secretary Supports ||) 


for farmers in drought and storm areas, | |} 


Hyde, as avoiding “doles or direct char- | || 


LaFayette, Ind., chairman of the House | ]| 





for th 


propriation already made of $45,000,000 | 
for seed, feed and fertilizer loans to be 


increased wages without loss to anyone. The gen- 

eral level of wages and purchasing power even in 

America is deplorably low and it needs the example 

of the Government as well as that of progressive 

employers to raise this scale.” 

The opposition to a minimum wage plan led in two 
different directions. Some were of the firm belief 
that the cost of living studies necessary for the deter- 
mination of a minimum wage were unreliable and 
technically complicated to make and that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to give a fair share of weight to all 
factors entering into them. In this regard, one pro- 
fessor said: 

“There seems to be such a multiplicity of factors 
entering into the question of what is a decent and 
healthful living scale that I do not believe the 
question can be answered in terms of dollars and 
cents. © © #7 
Others who were unfavorable to the adoption of a 

minimum wage took that position because they felt 
that it would be contrary to their stated belief that 
the salaries of Government employes should be set 
by carefully following the salary levels prevailing for 
similar classes of positions in outside employment. 
The reply of one executive was typical of many others 
and included the following remarks: 

“T believe that the price of labor must be con- 
trolled by the universal law of*supply and demand, 
like the price of commodities, and any attempt to 
depart from this law and set up other standards 
by which to determine the price of labor is likely 


to lead to artificial conditions.” 

BY FAR the greatest number of responses favored the 

adoption of the “going” or “market” rate as the 
basis for-paying Federal workers, that is, a rate that 
follows as closely as possible that paid to employes 
performing similar work in private industrial and 
commercial establishments. This sizable group be- 
lieved, for the most part, that a salary level mate- 
rially higher than-that prevailing in private industrial 
establishments would result in attracting the able and 
competent workers from private to public endeavor 
and, conversely, that a lower salary level would in- 
evitably redound to the serious disadvantage of the 
Government. 

The real intention of those who favored the pre- 
vailing salary level as the mest acceptable is highly 
significant. Nearly all of them specifically or im- 
pliedly excluded the less advauced, unprogressive, and 
low-paying concerns from consideration. Almost 
unanimously, they expressed a strong and unmistak- 
able belief that, in arriving at the approximate “going” 
salary level for any given class of work, only the 
salaries paid by the progressive, outstanding, and high- 
class establishments should be taken into consideration. 

This feeling is amply illustrated in the phrases that 
were repeatedly used to designate the level of wages 
or the type of concern to be chosen in making proper 
comparisons. The following phrases are typical of 
many others: “At the best standards of outside in- 
dustry;” “the best paying private concerns;” “the 
highest prevailing level;” “levels prevailing in the best 
establishments;” “reputable employers;” “progressive 
corporations;” and “high-class industrial companies.” 

Many executives and professional men were willing 
to go so far in this direction as definitely to favor a 
policy that would make the Federal Government a 
model employer. Most of those who approached com- 
pensation problems from this angle did not do so for 


Basis of Payment 


e needs of the first’class, The ap- 


las well as 


| sists in financing from month to month, ference 
by the landlord of his tenants.  T 
financing goes to buy food and clothing, 
for other 


sentimental or even social-economic: reasons. In 
nearly all instances, the “model employer” proponents 
considered their suggestions to be merely a sane, hard- 
headed business policy. In this eonnection one execu- 
tive stated: 

“I am distinctly in favor of the Government be- 
coming» a ‘model employer,’ with all that the ad- 
jective implies. A model employer is in no sense a 
philanthropist. He usually pays better wages be- 
cause he demands and receives a higher grade of 
effort from his employes. To consider the Gov- 
ernment, therefore, as a model employer is not to 
imagine it as indulging in a form of excessive 
wage.” 

Opposition to the “model employer” policy was voiced 
by a few individuals who considered it to be diametri- 
cally opposed to their own expressed opinions that the 
salaries of Government workers should be determined 
by the law of supply and demand. 


Established Theories 


ONLY a few of those who replied to the Board’s let- 

~ ter gave their attention to the many factors en- 
tering into the equitable composition of a'Government 
salary level. In numerous instances, the same theories 
of wages that were formulated by the early classical 
economists were accepted and repeated. This prob- 
ably accounts for the great number favoring the pre- 
vailing rate, which they considered was determined by 
the law of supply and demand, as the most reliable 
basis for setting salaries. 

It is significant to note, however, that even those 
who accepted the prevailing rate were not satisfied 
with the efficacy of their plan. This dissatisfaction, 
in turn, probably explains their strong belief that the 
prevailing rate should be set by considering salaries 
paid by the. progressive and advanced concerns only. 

A very small and negligible number recognized the 
fact that most prevailing theories of wages have been 
developed with an eye to industrial or nongovernmentai 
conditions. In other words, certain factors peculiar 
to the industrial system have had their due weight 
and their share of influence in the development of ideas 
for the payment of wages. This holds true even for 
the more modern theories. Therefore, it’ is almost 
self-evident that a theory based on a situation involv- 
ing one set of circumstances should not be used as 
the sole basis for approaching salary problems involv- 
ing additional and dissimilar circumstances. 

The fact that the conditions surrounding employ- 
ment for the Federal Government are not strictly com- 
parable with conditions in private industry was more 
readily recognized by professional men than by execu- 
tives, although a few of the laiter group did not over- 
look it. They believed that a salary policy must nec- 
essarily be intimately related to other personnel poli- 
cies. They pointed out that the Federal worker is 
unaffected by business failures, reorganizations, or 
mergers; his tenure is fairly secure; he is retired upon 
reaching a certain age or after fulfilling certain re- 
quirements; his advancements and promotions, on the 
other hand, are limited in rate and extent; and other 
conditions of employment are different. 

In order to arrive at a sound policy for compen- 
sating Federal workers, they believed that all these 
factors—differing, as they do, from conditions in in- 
dustry—should be given careful consideration, balanced 
one against the other, and a unified plan then adopted. 


Salaries in Industry 


SIZABLE group drew a distinction between the 

payment of clerical employes and. executives. It 
was their belief that a comparison of Federal em- 
ployes’ salaries with those paid for similar work in 
private industrial and commercial establishments woula 
show that Government executives were relatively in a 
poorer position than were the clerical workers. 

The statistical information gathered by the Personnel 
Classification Board proved the assumption of this 
group to be true. It was fairly clearly shown that 
Government clerical employes receiving two thousand 
dollars per annum or less were being compensated at a 
relatively higher rate than were employes performing 
comparable work in private industry. After the two- 
thousand-dollar mark was reached, ,however, the Fed- 
eral employes were at an ever increasing salary dis- 
advantage. The’ rate of compensation in the indus- 
trial world took a pronounced upward swing as posi- 
tions involving the elements of judgment, discretion, 
and executive ability were taken into consideration. 
The rate of acceleration for the remuneration of Gov- 
ernment positions involving work requiring those same 
elements was by no means as rapid as was that for 
the payment of employes in private employ. 

The data gathered by the Board indicate that the 
major executives in private industry receive salaries 
exceeding those paid in the Government service from 
100 to 500 per cent. Thus, as only one illustration of 
existing circumstances, the presidents and vice presi- 
dents of large financial houses are receiving annual 
salaries ranging from $25,000 to $150,000 while the 
Secretary of the Treasury is receiving but $15,000 
and the Undersecretary only $10,000 per annum. 

Because of this disparity in the salaries of execu- 
tives, it was thought by some that the Government 
should take steps to recompense this group more ade- 
quately. One outside executive, in speaking of’ the 
comparatively low salaries paid to those in executive 
positions stated that “the salary paid to a competent 
executive is something not worth haggling about at 
all.” Although it was frequently recognized that the 
Government could not in all instances pay salaries to 
executives equivalent to those paid in private employ 
and that it could not pay an amount equal to the profits 
of a successful business man or an eminent lawyer, it 
was nevertheless the belief of many that it could 
“make its high positions a smaller financial sacrifice” 
for such persons. 

The psychological disadvantage accruing to the Gov- 


ernment due to its executive salary level was not over- - 


looked. One private executive, in speaking of the sac- 
rifices made by many individuals who accept Federal 
executive positions, stated: 

“* * * The fact remains, however, that there 
is a phychological self-sacrifice which operates as 
effectively as the financial self-sacrifice. It is the 
feeling that important work should command at 
least a decent pay, and if the Government thinks 
no more of the importance of the work than to 
place a salary value upon it of two or three thous- 
and dollars a year, there must be something so rad- 
ically wrong with the Government’s idea of value 
that it would be useless to live in an atmosphere 
of such peculiar notions.” 

This executive believed that the situation could be 
remedied only by correcting the inadequacies of exist- 
ing salary scales, 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 7, 1931 


| 
10 a. m.—Representative Fort 
| (Rep.), of East Orange, N. J., called. 
subject of conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio, called to present Harry S. 
Kissell, of Springfield, Ohio, president 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, who invited the Presi- 
dent to address the annual convention 
of the association to be held at Balti- 
more, Md., the latter part of May. 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Gillett (Rep.), 
of Massachusetts, called to urge the 
reappointment of Frederick H. Tarr as 
United “‘ates district attorney at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


11 a. m.—Bainbridge Colby, of New 
York, former Secretary of State, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12 m.—George M. Powell, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., called to pay his re- 
spects. 

12:15 p. m.—Curtis M. Johnson, of 
Minnesota, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondcnce. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Senate Hearings 
| On Eugene Meyer 
| Tentatively Closed 


Absence of Member of Sub- 
committee Prevents Vote 
On Nomination to Fed- 
eral Reserve Board 


| Hearings on the nomination of Eu- 
gene Meyer, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, 
reached a tentative conclusion Feb. 7, 
| with testimony by Oliver E. Pagan, De- 
partment of Justice indictment expert. 
|The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
|} | mittee on Banking and Currency, which 
had the hearings in charge, was unable 
to vote on disposition of the nomination, 
| | however, due to the absence of one of 
| its members. 


Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
subcommittee chairman, said it was un- 
certain when the committee would take 
action because the name of Associate 
Justice O. H. Luhring, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, was 
brought into testimony by Mr. Pagan. 


Whether it would be necessary to call 
Justice Luhring remained uncertain. 
Houston Prosecution Studied 

The testimony of Mr. Pagan dealt 


ll! 
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Objection Voiced 
To Proposal to 


Exclude Filipinos 
serves Action on Bill Lim- 


| iting Immigration for 
| Two Years 


| 
| 
'House Rules Committee Re- 
| 


The House Committee on Rules con- 
cluded ‘hearings on Feb. 7 on the Free 
/resolution (H. J. Res. 473) further re- 
| stricting for two years immigration into 
|the United States, with. a controverted 
| provision regarding exclusion of Fili- 
|pinos. The Committee reserved action. 
| Representative Gibson (Rep.), of Brat- 
| tleboro, Vt., chairman of the House Com- 
| mittee on Territories, and Resident Com- 
missioners Guevara (Nationalist), of 
Santa Cruz, Laguna Province, Philippine 
|Islands, and Camilo Osias (Nationalist), 
|of Balaoan, La Union Province, Philip- 
| pine Islands, testified in opposition to 
| the bill with particular reference to the 
| Philippine exclusion provision. 
| Representatives Cable (Rep.), of Lima, 
Ohio; Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif.; 
j and Jenkins (Rep.), of Ironton, Ohio, 
| Spoke for it. The question before the 
Committee was whether to report a spe- 
cial rule to expedite the resolution so 
that it may come up at this session. The 
resolution is pending before the House 
}on a favorable but divided report from 
the Committee on Immigration. 


| Problem Involved 


| Chairman Gibson, of the Territories 
| Committee, testified the bill seeks to 
limit immigration from the Philippines 
by setting up legal fiction in declaring 
Filipinos aliens, and the Philippines a 
| foreign country, for purposes of immi- 
| gration enforcement. He said he op- 
|posed the resolution because it would 
| throw open the whole Oriental question 
|at the close of a session, when it was 
}an outstanding problem that should be 
jcalmly considered. 


| Mr. Gibson asserted that the proposed 
|resolution is not definitely favored by 
|any executive department of the Fed- 
|; eral Government and has the definite op- 
| position of the War Department. There 
\is no need for such legislation, as there 
jare only 55,000 Filipinos in the United 
| States, he claimed, adding that it would 
spread distrust of America, cause loss 
| of trade from the Philippines and cause 
|}unemployment. The bill could hot pass 
| Congress with the Philippine. provision 
in it, he asserted, as it flirted with the 
question of independence and ‘would 
{oven the. door to discussion of a prob- 
{lent of major importance. 


The bill provides that for each of the 







solely with the prosecution of Guy Hous-| fiscal years 1931 and 1932, the quota as 
ton who was the first president of the | to any nationality for which a quota has 
Jvint Stock Land Bank at Chicago and} been determined and proclaimed under 
who was later indicted. Mr. Pagan’s| the amended 1924 Immigration Act shall 
version of this matter was sought be-| be 10 per cent of such quota, with a 
cause of’ charges made at the opening | minimum quota of 100 of any nationality. 
of the hearings that Mr. Meyer, as Com-| It’ contains a Philippine provision, how- 
missiener of the Farm Loan Board, was! ever, which the representatives of the 
connected with the prosecution in some | Islands said is an unfair exclusion of 


| Way. 
In reply to a direct question respect- 
ing the Houston affairs, however, Mr. 
Pagan told the Committee he “never 
once heard the name of Mr. Meyer men- 
tioned.” He told the Committee his in- 
struction to step into the case came from 
Justice Luhring, who was an Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of criminal 
prosecution at that time. 
1} Mr. Pagan explained that no indict- 
\}|ment of Mr. Houston resulted from the 
grand jury investigation in St. Paul, 
Minn., in which he participated. He was 
| ordered into it by Mr. Luhring, he said, 
| with instructions not to press for an 
| indictment unless “there is a case.” He 
did not know why there was the quali- 
| fication made, he said, because he never 
had sought an indictment at any time 
unless the evidence of a violation made 
|such action necessary. 
Dropped Out of Inquiry 
After the St. Paul grand jury devel- 
| oped no violations of law by Mr. Hous- 
|ton, Mr. Pagan told the Committee he 
||| dropped out of the case. 
|}| Senator Carey asked whether Charles 
i} S. Dewey, then Assistant Secretary of 
\}|the Treasury, displayed “much interest 
'}|in the matter.” The witness replied he 
))| had talked with Mr. Dewey once at Mr. 
||| Luhring’s suggestion because he under- 
| stood Mr. Dewey had supervision over 
|} | the Farm Loan Board which was a unit 
| in the Treasury. Mr. Dewey was repre- 
| sented by the witness as being “inter- 
| 








|]; ested” in the Houston case and in seeing 
\}| that it was properly handled. 





| Court Approves Proposed 


|| Merger of Oil Companies 
iH | 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 

in 1911. By the terms of section 6, the 


companies which had been components | 
of the Standard of New Jersey were! 


|] | enjoined and prohibited from continuing 
|} or carrying into further effect the com- 
| bination adjudged illegal, and from en- 
| tering any like combination, the effect of 
which would restrain commerce in pe- 
| troleum or its products. 
| Prohibitions Of Decree 
The dissolution decree prohibited (1) 
the “conveyance of the property or busi- 
ness of any of the parties to a potentially 
competitive party to this combination,” 


| Filipinos as aliens. 

Filipino Restriction Opposed 
Representative Purnell (Rep.), of At- 
| tica, Ind., member of the Committee on 
| Rules, asked Chairman Gibson, of the 
| Committee on Territories, if he felt it 
|; would be better to refer the measure 
| back to the Immigration Committee for 
elimination of the Philippine provision. 
Mr. Gibson agreed that it would be bet- 
| ter to send the bill back to Committee. 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., opposed the Free resolution 
as an insult to the Philippine people, to 
'whom he said the United States had 
| pledged ultimate independence. 
| Commissioner Guevara said the resolu- 
tion is “the most phenomenal juridical 
heresy” he had ever known, that it 
makes the Philippines alien for one pur- 
; pose, domestic for another; and that it 
| would make the people of the Islands 
|the most unfortunate people in the 
| world. He said the bill is unscientific 
and inhuman. Under it the United 
| States could not issue passports to Fili- 
|pinos who are in foreign country, he 
|declared, although the Philippines are 
denied their own political entity by the 
| United States. 
| Commissioner Osias said the enact- 
|ment of the resolution would make the 
| United States appear to contradict it- 
| self, would complicate the Philippine in- 
| dependence question and impair friend- 
| liness with the Orient. He said that up 
|to this time no ruling country has ever 
| seen fit to legislate exclusion against 
| its colonies, 
| Chairman Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
'N. Y., pointing to a large number of 
telegrams he had received regarding the 
|resolution, said there is a widespread 
jinterest in it and the telegrams were 
about evenly divided for and against the 
resolution. 


Representative Jenkins said the big 
|majority of the Immigration Committee 
|are not vitally interested in the Philip- 
pine restriction, but pointed to the neces- 
sity of quick action on the bill if it is 
to be passed at this session. He said 
there is in this country a great demand 
|for further restriction of immigration. 
Canada recently has issued an order in 
}council imposing more drastic restric- 
tions on people irom this country enter- 
|ing there than the United States has im- 








drought- | 


that 
be 


formed to function under the Interme- | 


or (2) “making any express or implied |P0S¢d against Canada, he said. 
agreement or arrangement, like that ad-' 
judged illegal hereby, relative to control | 
or management of said corporations, or | 
the price or rates of transportation of | 
petroleum 0. its products which will have | 
a like effect in restraint of commerce | 
to that of the combination hereby en- 


joined.” | 





John Lord O’Brian, Assistant to the | 
Attorney General, in charge of the anti-| 
trust division of the Department of Jus- | 
tice, stated orally on Feb. 7 that the 
|matter of whether the Department would 
appeal from the decision of the District | 
Court for the District of Nebraska ap- 
proving the contemplated merger of the 
Vacuum Oil Company and the Standard | 





Re: SERVICE .. . St. Regis gra- 


which is etenomic in character and not | 


There are two phases of this} 


of adequate | and second, by other emergency loans 
credit for those who can offer security | on adequate security to be made by the 
for loans to enable them to carry on their | 


secured by liens on the crop will provide | principally this system which, due to a 
for a large number of the second class. | Weakened banking structure, has broken 
There remains the general problem of | down, thus depriving the community of 
furnishing essential credit to those who | the credit essentia! te economic recovery. 
| have security, but who cannot obtain it| The provision in the pending bill weuld 
| because of the breakdown of normal | answer the needs of all of these who 
credit facilities. lean offer security. It will relieve the 
Two Proposals | burden upon charity by aiding to restore 

The requirements are to be met in two | normal credit condition. It leaves to the 
ways: First, secured by loans to in- Red crete mee meoponsibility 06, She a 
dividuals of capital to assist them to|®S agent for human relief to those who 


strengthen” the existing Agricultural do "et have security and to, whom Gov- 


| Credit Corporations or to set up new) ti sy wants bnes: te 
agencies, which can in turn operate |t one time proposed would have been 

| through the Intermediate Credit Banks; | ™*™® charity by creating obligations from 

| large groups far beyond their ability to 
repay. 

| Situation Foreseen 

| This situation was foreseen last Sep- 

\ tember when the President called a con- 


Secretary of Agriculture, 


| A vart of the normal agricultural 


. 


dertook to assist in the creation of such! determined. 

corporations, and a number of them The attorneys of the Department who 
were formed, but not to the number or| assisted in the prosecution of the case 
| strength which is now necessary. are awaiting receipt of the opinion of 
| The present bill rounds out the pro- the court to study it before making 


|gram of economic rehabilitation in much|@"Y announcement, it was stated. 
The appeal, if. taken, would lie direct 


|better fashion than the legislative pro- | 
| posals heretofore made. It fills out the|t® the Supreme Court of the United 
pattern of measures necessary in the | States, under the provisions of the Ju- 


drought territory: First, human relief | dicial Code. 


|by the Red Cross to farmers and to in-| : f 
ie ria lpeople who have no resources | Wild Life in California 
The 1930 census of the wild life in the 


|in the drought region; second, loans for) 
|seed and fertilizer secured against the National Forests of California, based on 
forest rangers’ estimates, shows that 





coming crop; and finally, this last pro- 
| vision aimed to restore credit facilities 
for those who have security to offer. 

| This program avoids doles or direct 
charity from the Federal Treasury, or 
{any implication thereof, 


1,200 antelope, 8,900 black bear, 
mountain sheep and 80 elk are roaming 
the national woodlands in that State. 
} (Department of Agriculture). ° 


The bankers un-| Oil Company of New York has not been | 


| 


108,700 blacktail deer, 150,500 mule deer, | 
600 
| 





ciousness forecasts every whim of 
smart New Yorkers and their oute 
of-town confréres. It is the keynote 
of St. Regis service ...a service 
which heightens even more an 
exquisitely appointed residential 
seclusion. Transient accommodations, 
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Yosemite Valley 
Owes Origin to 


Effectof Temperature, Hu 
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midity 


Red Cross Relief 


And Stagnation of Air Is Studied| Fynd More Than 


1 4@1'| Amount of Oxygen and Carbon Dioxide in Confined 
River and Glacier nt of Ovgen and Carbon Dioxide in Confin 


Geological Survey Settles 


Conflicting Theories Re- Although proved erroneous by careful 


garding Excavation of 


California Canyon 


The geological history of Yosemite 
Valley in California is explained by the 
Geological Survey in a statement issued 
Feb. 7 by -the Department of the In- 
terior. 

A successive uplifting of the valley 
caused the Merced River to cut more 
deeply until it reached a depth of 3,000 
feet when the first glacier invaded. The 
study reveals a fairly definite basis for 
estimates of the amount of excavation 
accomplished by the river and the glacier 
respectively. The remarkable configura- 
tion of the valley is explained by the fact 
that the excavating action of the glacier 
was controlled by the joint structure of 
the granite, investigation revealed. 

Puzzling Questions Answered 

The statement, which announces the 

ublication of the investigation by the 

urvey, follows in full text: 

Few valleys or canyons elsewhere on 
the earth have aroused more widespread 
curiosity or have given rise to more 
speculation and dispute as to the secret 
of their origin than the Yosemite Valley 
in California. So extraordinary is the 
valley’s appearance, with its sheer, 
monumental walls and massive, rounded 
domes, its lofty, swaying waterfalls _and 
level, parklike floor, that it seems in a 
class by itself, created in some unusual 
way. : 

The layman’s inclination, not unnat- 
urally, is to appeal to a dramatic, vio- 
lent cause. Some of the earlier scientists 
also supposed the strange chasm to have 
been formed by nothing less than a cata- 


clysm, such as the caving in or rending | 


apart of the earth’s crust. Others, how- 
ever, recognizing on its walls the marks 
of glacial action, conceived the valley to 
have been excavated and scoured out by 
a powerful glacier of the ice age. John 
Muir, the famous West Coast naturalist, 
was the foremost of these. Still others, | 
denying that glaciers have any notable 
excavating power, have contended that 
the Yosemite is primarily a stream-worn 
canyon, but slightly modified by glacial 
action. How much of the excavating | 
was done by the Merced River, which | 
flows through the valley, and how much | 
by the ancient glaciers is, indeed, the | 
crux of the Yosemite problem. | 
Findings Published 

This much mooted question is the sub- 
ject of a new publication by the United 
States Department of the Interior—Pro- | 
fessional Paper 160 of the Geological 
Survey, entitled “Geologic History of the | 
Yosemite Valley,” which is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for $1.10. This paper 
embodies the results of investigations 
that were begun some years ago, pri- 
marily in response to the popular demand 
for information concerning the way in 
which the beautiful valley was formed. 
It is from the pen of Francois E. Matthes, 
Who is also the author of the detailed 
topographic map of the valley that ac- 
companies the volume. A special chapter 
on the granitic rocks of the Yosemite 
region is contributed by Frank C. 
Calkins. , 7 

The new investigations have, in the 
first place, removed the uncertainty that 
has always existed as regards the extent 
and magnitude of the ancient Yosemite 
Glacier. They have shed new light on the 
glacial history of the Yosemite region, 
showing that that region and a large 
part of the Sierra Nevada were glaciated 
at least three times, at long intervals, 
during the ice age. Three important 
chapters of the preglacial history of the 
Yosemite Valley, which heretofore has 
been a sealed book, also stand revealed. 

The valley was cut to successively 
greater depths by the Merced River in 
consequence of successive uptilting, 


amounting to thousands of feet, of the| 2nq perspiration of human beings. To| 


vast earth block that constitutes the 
Sierra Nevada. The depth of the valley 
at each of these earlier stages has been 
determined within narrow limits. The 
chasm, it is now clear, already had a 
depth of 3,000 feet when the first glacier 
invaded it, and so there is fairly definite 
basis for estimates of the amount of 
excavation accomplished by the Merced 
River and the Yosemite Glacier, respec- 
tively. The remarkable configuration o 
the valley, finally, is explained by the 
fact that the excavating action of the 
glacier was controlled by the jointed 
structure of the granite, which is ex- 
tremely varied. ; 

These general facts and explanations 
and many of a more detailed nature re- 
lating to individual features of the Yo- 
semite Valley, such as the famous Half 
Dome, the cliff of El Capitan, and the 
Yosemite Falls, are set forth in language 
simple enough to be understood by one 
having no geologic training, yet in suffi- 
cient fullness to leave no doubt in the 
critical reader’s mind as to the founda- 
tion of observed facts or as to the proc- 
esses of reasoning whereby the conclu- 
sions are reached. 

The paper is illustrated by numerous 
photographs showing the striking fea- 
tures of the Yosemite Valley and by sev- 
eral maps, including one on which the 
ancient glaciers are shown restored, A 
series of four perspective views helps the 
reader to visualize the form and charac- 
ter of the Yosemite Valley at each stage 
of its development. 


Mortality Rate in Cities 
Shows Increase for Week 


Telegraphic returns from 81 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ending Jan. 31, indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 15.2 as against a rate of 
13.7 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highest rate (22.3) appears 
for Camden, N. J., and the lowest (6.8) 
for South Bend, Ind. The highest infant 
mortality rate (186) appears for Jersey 
City, N. J., and the lowest for Bridge- 

rt, Conn.; Dayton, Ohio; Fall River, 

ass.; Long Beach, Calif.; New Haven, 
Caqnn.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Somerville, 
Mass., and Tacoma, Wash., which re- 
ported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 81 cities is 14.2 
for the five weeks of 1931, as against a 
rate of 13.1 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1930. 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population es- 
timates derived from the 1930 census. 
Cities whose population was found to be 
less than was indicated by estimates 
heretofore used will therefore appear as 
having a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no 
material increase in the actual number 
of deaths. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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experimentation, the idea still prevails 
rather generally that the ill effects ex- 
perienced by people crowded together 
in small, inclosed and poorly ventilated 
spaces are due to the lack of oxygen 
and the accumulation of carbon dioxide, 
it was stated orally Feb. 7 by Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, Chief Surgeon of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

These effects, it was pointed out, may 
be attributed largely to physical condi- 
tions, such as higher temperature and 
humidity and stagnation of air. Further 
information furnished by Dr. Sayers fol- 
lows: 

This view of the cause of the bad ef- 
fects experienced in ill-ventilated places 
was presented by G. M. Price in a study 
of “The Modern Factory” as a summary 
of the state of opinion on the subject 
of confined air in living rooms and work- 
shops. Ordinary decrease of oxygen as 
found in inhabited rooms and shops, Mr. 
Price said, does not exert any delete- 
lrious influence on the persons within 
lthem. And an increase in the content 
lof carbon dioxide from 4 parts to 15 
jand up to 100 parts in 10,000 is not 
| dangerous to health. 


| Effect of Organic 
Matter Not Determined 


It has not been proved, he added, that 
the presence of organic matter in con- 
ifined air has an important bearing upon 
lthe health of the persons therein, al- 
|though a prolonged breathing of a large 
quantity of volatile, malodorous prod- 
lucts may be followed by nausea and loss 
lof appetite. An increase of the tem- 
| perature of air in workshops above 70 
|degrees Fahrenheit and particularly an 
lincrease in the wet-bulb reading of the 
thermometer above that point, is prob- 
lably injurious to health, Mr. Price said, 
\if maintained for too prolonged periods, 
and may cause fatigue, lassitude, de- 
creased metabolism, anemia and loss of 
resistance, predisposing the workers to 
acute and chronic diseases. 

As early as 1862 the German, Max 
von Pettenkofer, had questioned the car- 
bon dioxide theory by calling attention 
‘to the fact that the air of a room filled 
with humans is disagreeable and offen- 
sive and appears foul and nauseous long 
before it is too greatly deprived of oxy- 
gen or laden with more than 1 per cent 
of carbon: dioxide. 

It was observed by investigators that 
it was not until the oxygen content of 
\the respiratory air fell below 10 per 
cent that animals began to breathe with 
difficulty. Carl Friedlander and Erwin | 
Herter concluded from the _Tesults of | 
their experiments that inhaling 20 per | 
cent carbon dioxide for several hours | 
had no poisonous effect, but that only a 
stimulation of respiration and an in- 
crease in the work of the heart were 
produced. ae 

Not until a mixture of gas containing | 
30 per cent or more of carbon dioxide | 
was breathed did they find an appear- | 
ance of depression. F. Leblanc in his | 





fined air pointed out that under condi- 
| tions in which the carbon dioxide content 
lof the air increases considerably, for 
example, in lecture rooms or theaters, 
ithe reduction of oxygen content 1s in- 
considerable and seldom falls below 20 
|per cent, while the carbon dioxide con- 
|tent seldom exceeds 1 per cent. 


| Presence of Volatile 


| Material Checked 


When it appeared evident that the 
quantitative changes in the normal air 
jare not great enough to explain the 
bad effects of the air in dwellings and 
other poorly ventilated buildings, the 
question arose as to whether the sup- 
|posed harmfulness of air rebreathed 
|many times might not be ascribed to 
the presence of volatile organic mate- 
lrial produced through the respiration 


| determine whether such gas-forming or- 
|ganic material is produced by people 
| through normal respiration and perspira- 
|tion, the rebreathing of which would in- 
|jure health, Hermans conducted experi- 
|}ments on animals and men for a year. 
| He found that dyspnea resulted only 
when there was at least 3 per cent by 
| volume of carbon dioxide present, and a 
content of 10 per cent of oxygen caused 
ino disagreeable symptoms, as long as 
|the carbon dioxide content did not reach 
3 per cent. He observed that the dis- 
| agreeable sensation experienced by any- 
one on reentering the test chamber after 
| being in fresh air for a short time soon 
disappeared unless the air was humid 
|and hot and, therefore, concluded that 
fainting and the like which oceur in 
| unventilated rooms is not due, except in 
| definite cases, to the expiration of harm- 
|ful gases, but to insufficient cooling. 

| Brown-Sequard and d’Arsonval, from 
a series of experiments, concluded that 
the lungs of man, dog and rabbit in a 
state of health produce continuously with 
|the expired air an extremely energetic 
| poison, and,that it is probable, if not 
| certain, that it is this toxic agent which 
| renders confined air dangerous. But the 
experiments of Beu, Rauer, Lubbert, Leh- 
mann and Jessen and others proved these 
results were entirely incorrect. 


Temperature and Humidity 
Considered Important 


Krieger considered that the hygienic 
value of ventilation with the object of 
restoring pure air in dwellings, schools, 
l'and sick rooms is not so great as is 
| usually supposed. Much more important 
jis ventilation in the interest of the heat 
|}economy of the body, for the production 
of a proper temperature and agitation 
of the air, as well as for the regulation 
of the humidity. 

Paul and Ercklenz had different per- 
|sons remain for several hours in a glass 
|chamber of three cubic meters capacity 
| so that the carbon dioxide content of the 
air rose to 10 or 15 parts per 1,000. As 
long as the temperature of the chamber 
was kept down, there were no bad symp- 
toms. A trial of mental weariness gave 
negative results. Sick people suffering 
from emphysema, heart disease, kidney 
trouble, anemia and scrofula showed no 
bodily or mental injury from being con- 
fined in the experiment chamber in im- 
pure air. 

The results of the experiments were 
entirely different as soon as the tem- 
perature and humidity were raised. At 
78.8 degrees Fahrenheit with moderate 
humidity, or at 70 degrees to 73 degrees 
| with high humidity, almost all the sub- 
jects began to experience discomfort, 
| congestion in the head, anguish, dizziness 
j}and nausea. The sensitiveness was not 
the same in all persons. 
| Paul and Ercklenz then conducted a 
series of experiments by setting in mo- 
tion the impure air mm the chamber with- 





| would apply to keeping the air clean as 


researches into the composition of con-|__In another article published--in the 


Surgeon of Bureau of Mines Explains 


out admitting any fresh air. The brisk 
circulation of the air laden with gas- 
forming excretions decreased the heat 
of the body, evaporated the moisture, 
and thereupon the ill effects of the still 
hot air disappeared. In another experi- 
ment Paul introduced from the outside 
pure air of the same temperature and 
humidity as that of the- experiment 
chamber, with the same disturbances re- 
sulting to the subjects as those caused 
by the hot, damp, impure air of the 
chamber: 


In one case a man was placed in the 
chamber, the temperature of the air 
within it being 30.2 degrees Centigrade, 
the relative humidity 87 per cent, and 
| the carbon dioxide content 1.1 per cent. 

He was not relieved of his discomfort 
by breathing through a tube the cool 
outside air, but his symptoms were al- 
layed by a fan inside the chamber. 

In an experiment described by Sewall; 
with a person confined in an airtight box 
three by five by seven feet, the percent- 
age of carbon dioxide rose to 50 parts 
or more in 10,000 and, although the odor 
was overpowering when the observer 
opened the door, the subject of the ex- 
periment was unconscious of the odor and 
suffered no discomfort as long as the 
water vapor was absorbed and the tem- 
perature of the box kept low. 


He gave a similar experiment in which 
the subject was kept for 24 hours in a 
chamber, the air of which held an av- 
erage carbon dioxide content of 220 
parts per 10,000, or more than 70 times 
the normal, together with a reduction of 
oxygen to less than 19 per cent. The 
humidity was kept down and the tem- 
perature held uniform. The subject suf- 
fered no discomfort and his body me- 
tabolism, as determined by the number 
of calories of heat given off and the 
weight of oxygen consumed and of car- 
bon dioxide exhaled did not differ from 
that of a control experiment made in 
pure air. 


Ventilation to Remove 
Odors Held Necessary 


Two members of the New York State 
Commission on Ventilation, D. D. Kim- 





Half Subseribed 


Gifts Total $6,787,720; Ad- 
ditional Food Is Being 
Shipped Into Drought 
Stricken Areas 


The drought relief fund of the Red 
Cross has climbed thus far to $6,787,720, 
with the remainder of the $10,000,000 re- 
quired still to be subscribed, it was 
stated Feb. 7 at the national headquar- 
ters of the organization at Washington, 


The patients, employes and personnel 
of a veterans’ hospital at Aspinwall, Pa., 
it was explained, had contributed $700 
toward the campaign. The .boys and 
girls of Van Wert, Ohio, it was said, had 
agreed to forego “pretty paper senti- 
ments” on St. Valentine’s Day, and, in- 
stead, to donate the cost of such greet- 
ings to children in drought areas. 

The following information also was 
provided at Red Cross headquarters: 

An additional 15 carloads of food, do- 
nated through the Red Cross in various 
communities by many individuals, were 
en route today to the drought affected 
districts. Six cars of mixed produce, 
flour and grain, came from Colorado; one 
car of grain from Kansas; three cars of 
produce and grains from Iowa;:one car 
of rice from Texas; and four cars of 
miscellaneous foodstuffs from Wyoming. 

Winter Wheat in Texas 

A Red Cross worker reports today 
from Texas that fields in west Texas are 
green with wheat, from the seed fur- 
nished by the Red Cross last Fall. “This 
Winter wheat has saved the stock situa- 
tion in this territory,” the Red Cross 
worker wrote. “There are no starving 
animals here. Dairy products have been 
maintained virtually at standard and 
even the poultry has benefited. 

“These wheat fields have been of great 
value in keeping up the morale of the 
farmers and in preventing more wide- 
spread destitution. The seed was sowed 
with desperation rather than hope, but 
luck saved the situation, with a general 
rain over the whole district last Oc- 
tober, unusual for that month. An amaz- 
ing growth in a short time with con- 
tinuing favorable climatic conditions 





ball and G. T. Palmer, in 1915 published 
some of the results of the commission’s 
studies, from which it’ was concluded 
that the discomfort in badly ventilated 
rooms is due mainly to temperature 
and humidity, and that ventilation is 
necessary to remove odors as well as 
to keep down the temperature. It was| 
considered that the same arguments| 


to the personal bathing of the body. 
However, Kitchen, in an article pub- 
lished in 1915, stated that, while there 
is no question as to the influence of heat, 
humidity, and air stagnation being, in 
part at least, the cause of the evil in- 
fluences of poor ventilation, it is not 
clear that deficiency in oxygen content 
and the presence of bacteria and vola- 
tile organic matters are not also causa- 


brought the result of Winter pasturage.” 

Other Red Cross workers contrasted 
this situation with that in Arkansas, 
where preservation of livestock is a tre- 
mendous problem, with the Red Cross 
furnishing feed for animals until farme 
ers obtain loans through the Department 
of Agriculture. The feed situation in 
Texas, however, does not minimize the 
problem of food for human beings. The 
Red Cross is giving rations in 68 coun- 
ties in that State. 

In a Tennessee county, Red Cross re- 
lief has started up the local mill, be- 
cause so many beneficiaries have ap- 
peared that it proved to be more eco- 
nomical to have the corn meal ground 
on the spot. The chapter is having a 
quantity of yeast and dry skim milk pow- 
der mixed with the meal at the mill, to 
provide pellagra-preventing vitamins. 

Children Give “Valentines” 





same year on the results of the New 
York Ventilation Commission’s investi- 
gations, C. E. A. Winslow and G. T. 
Palmer found that the experiments 
seemed to warrant the conclusion that 
there are substances in the air of an 
unventilated occupied room, even when 
temperature and humidity are con- 
trolled, which, in some way and without 
producing conscious discomfort or de- 
tectable physiological symptoms, dimin- 
ish the appetite for food, and that the 
observed beneficial effects of fresh air 
may to some extent be connected with 
this phenomenon. - 


‘Ohio to Use Trucks 
To Transport Water 


State Equipment Made Avail-' 
able to Aid Drought Areas 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 6. 

State motor trucks will be used to haul 
water to localities most affected by the 
present shortage, according to announce- 
ment by the State Highway Director, 0. 
W. Merrell. 

In some sections, he added, the De- 
partment has tank trailers which also 
may be used. 

Other trucks, Mr. Merrell stated, will 
be made available to haul wood cutters 
to wood lots and to haul the wood to 
market, where it may be sold for the 
benefit of relief funds or distributed 
among families in need of fuel. 

The State Adjutant General, Frank D. 
Henderson, announced that he is sending 
| representatives to inspect armories in 12 
| cities for the purpose of recommending 
repairs to the buildings which may be 





undertaken immediately to furnish em- 
ployment. 


Asparagus Acreage 


The school children of Van Wert, Ohio, 
are going to turn their Valentine Day 
observarice this year into a unique event. 
Children who ordinarily would exchange 
the pretty paper sentiments through the 
medium of a school “letter box” will give 
the cost of the valentines instead as a 
Valentine Day greeting to some child 
in the drought-stricken areas, through a 
Red Cross contribution to the relief fund. 

The plan was evolved by Urban Diener, 
superintendent of schools of Van Wert, 
and met with enthusiasm among the 
girls and boys. News of the plan reached 
the American Red Cross in a letter. 

Westchester County, N. Y., Red Cross 
Chapter reported it had reached its quota, 
as did Summit and Metuchen, N. J., Win- 
chester, Mass., and Wayne County, Ind. 

Rhode Island was still out in the lead 
in the race to be the first State to reach 
its quota. Providence, Newport and 
Westerly chapters all had exceeded their 
quotas and other chapters were active. 

From the Middle West came reports 
on the following cities, showing the cam- 
paign was progressing satisfactorily: St. 
Paul, Minn., quota $50,000, contributions 
$43,000; Fort Worth, Tex., had reached 
$28,000; Omaha, Nebr., $24,000; Dallas, 
Tex., $26,800; Kansas City, Mo., with 
$45,000 had reached the half-way mark; 
St. Louis had $123,000 toward $220,000. 





Bill Favored Regulating 


Grading of Cottonseed 


The Jones bill (H. R. 12011) to pro- 
vide for standard methods of grading 
and valuing cottonseed, has just been 
advocated before the House Committee 
on Agriculture by C. O. Moser, of New 
Orleans, La., representing the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association, and G. 
S. Meloy, representing the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The bill was in- 
troduced by Representative Jones (Dem.), 
of Amarillo, Tex., a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The Committee 
reserved action. 
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United States Public Health Service. 


The Federal Public Health Service has been studying conditions of 


work in steel mills in connection 


with pneumonia among workers. 


The instrument shown in the photograph, a portable bismuth- 
silver thermopile, is used to measure the heat radiated from fur- 
naces and molten metal in the steel mills. 


Radiation of Sun Said to Dominate 
Periodic Changes in the Weather 


Dr. Abbot of Smithsonian 


Institution Believes Theory 


Will Permit Long-range Predictions 


Evidence to support the theory that 
variations in the intensity of the sun’s 
rays govern weather changes is offered 
by Dr. C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in his paper 
entitled “Weather Dominated by Solar 
Changes,” just published, according to 
a recent announcement by the institu- 
tion. 

How it may become possible to fore- 
cast the weather a year in advance by 
ascertaining changes in the strength of 
sunshine was described by the doctor in 
testimony Jan. 7 before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. (This testi- 





mony was published in the issue of Jan. 
23, when it was made public by the 
committee. 


Challenge Is Seen 
For Present Theory 


The Smithsonian Institution’s an- 
nouncement of the publication of Dr. Ab- 
bot’s paper setting forth evidence of 
the new theory follows in full text: 


Evidence which challenges the basic 
theory of meteorology, on which the art 
of forecasting is baséd, is presented by 
Secretary C. G. Abbot, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in a paper entitled 
“‘Weather Dominated by Solar Changes,” 
which has just been published by the 
Institution. 

Meteorologists have hitherto believed 
that weather (which is defined as the 
departures from regularity in climate) 
depends principally on the irregularities 
of the earth’s surface, and, like rough 
water in a stream over a rocky bed, is 
essentially unpredictable for any con- 
siderable time in advance. Dr. Abbot 
presents evidence to show “that weather, 
on the contrary, is caused chiefly by the 
frequent interventions of actual changes 
of the emission of radiation within the 
sun itself.” These changes in solar ra- 
diation are periodic and promise to be 
predicted long in advance; weather ap- 
pears to respond directly to them, al- 
though there are modifications due to 
local conditions. The net conclusion is 
that long-range weather forecasting is 
possible, and even probable. 


Conclusions Are Drawn 


From Many Observations 


The evidence from which Dr. Abbot 
draws these momentous conclusions con-/ 
sists of the daily measurements of solar 
radiation made by the astrophysical ob- 
servatory of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Montezuma, Chile, from 1924 to the 
present. From this great number of ob- 
servations Dr. Abbot has _ selected 
111 instances in which the solar constant 
showed a continuous rise for five con- 
secutive days and 106 instances in 
which the solar constant showed a con- 
tinuous fall for five consecutive days. 
He then plotted the mean temperature 
and barometric pressure at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the periods associated 
with these rises and falls of the solar 
constant, 

In every instance the curves of tem- 
perature and barometric pressure cor- 
responding, respectively, to rising and to 
falling solar radiation showed a marked 
opposition to each other. That is, when 
the sun’s radiation increased, as shown 
by measurements in Chile, the tempera- 
ture and barometric pressure at Wash- 
ington pursued an opposite course to 
that which they followed after falling 
radiation. A similar opposition of 
weather effects after opposite solar 
causes prevailed at Williston, N. Dak., 
and at Yuma, Ariz. 

Furthermore, whereas the changes in 





Trebles in 10 Years|High School Courses in Agriculture 
Now Utilize Farms as Laboratories 


One of Most Valuable of Early 
Truck Crops, Bulletin States 


Within the last 10 or 12 years aspara- 
gus has become perhaps the most im- 
portant of all the perennial vegetable 
crops in this country and one of the 
most valuable early truck crops, the De- 
partment of Agriculture says. 

Between 1918 and 1928 the asparagus 
acreage of the country increased from 
30,500 acres to 94,930 acres. More 
than 95 per cent of this acreage is in 
the six States California, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Illinois,. and 
Maryland. More than half of it is in 
California alone. About half the as- 
paragus is grown for fresh consumption 
and half for canning. The Sacramento 
and San Joaquin River valleys of Cali- 
fornia grow almost all the asparagus 
for canning. 

A well-cared-for plantation may yield 
profitable crops for 15 to 20 years, but 
as a rule it is advantageous to renew 
the beds after 8 or 10 years. 

Ross C. Thompson, associate horticul- 
turist in the office of horticultural crops 
and diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Department, outlines conditions 
of soil, climate and culture necessary 
for successful asparagus growing in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1646-F, Asparagus 
Culture. This bulletin, which supersedes 
an earlier publication on asparagus, may 
be obtained free by applying to the 
Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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Increased Enrollment and 


More Interest in Practical 


Studies Is Reported by Federal Board 


Vocational agricultural courses now 
attract more than 188,000 students, in 
approximately 3,800 high schools of the 
Nation, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education announces in a state- 
ment just made public. 

In the courses of instruction the farm 
becomes the labdratory to carry out 
numerous projects executed under su- 
pervised instruction. More than 133,700 
students were enrolled in actual farm 
projects. The statement follows in full 
text: 

More than 188,000 persons were en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture courses 
in approximately 3,800 high schools of 
the United States during 1930, accord- 
ing to a mopere of Dr. C. H. Lane, chief, 
agricultural education service, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. These 
vocational agriculture pupils, he ex- 
plained, were enrolled for 183,740 proj- 
ects, involving 165,587 farm animals, 
258,683 acres of land, 2,086,493 birds, 
and 4,596 colonies of bees, 

He called particular attention to the 
| increase in enrollment in Negro voca- 
| tional classes—11 per cent in day schools, 
16 per cent in part-time schools and 19 





er cent in evening schools, Enrollment 
in all-day schools in Hawaii, he stated, 


{ 
; 


\ 


increased more than 7 per cent during 
the year. 

“The significance of these figures will 
be appreciated,” said Dr. Lane, “when 
it is understood that¢all of the projects 
are carried out on the home farms of 
those enrolled for vocational agriculture 
courses under the supervision or direc- 
tion of a vocational agriculture teacher. 
Whether the project is one in the grow- 
ing of field, truck or fruit crops, raising 
livestock or poultry, or the carrying on 
of special farm operations, the practical 
work required in connection with it must 
be done on a farm. In vocational agri- 
culture courses the farm is the labora- 
tory just as the industrial plant is the 
laboratory for those receiving part-time 
trade and industrial vocational training. 

“The supervised practice method of 
teaching vocational agriculture accom- 
plishes results. It aids the teacher to 
make intimate contracts with farm 
homes and thus to acquire a knowledge 
of the rural community which serves 
as a basis for the development of valu- 
able objectives in his teaching; it brings 
about definite improvements in practices 
followed on the farms of vocational agri- 
culture students; and it improves the 
standards of farming and living through- 
out the community.” 
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solar radiation averaged only 0.8 per 
cent, the temperature changes averaged 
5 degrees Fahrenheit. “That is to say,” 
writes Dr. Abbot, “major changes in 
weather are due to short-period changes 
in the sun. So revolutionary is this con- 
clusion for meteorology, that I hesi- 
tated to publish it until the unanimous 
approval of many competent critics en- 
couraged me.” 


Predictions Relate to 
Influence of Radiation 


But establishment of a relationship be- 
tween solar radiation changes and 
weather is not in itself sufficient to make 
weather forecasting possible; the radi- 
ation changes must themselves first be 
predictable. And this would be possible 
only if the same conditions recur periodi- 
cally. Dr. Abbot has found such perio- 
dicities in the last 10 years of solar radi- 
ation changes. He has found five in all, 
for periods of 8, 11, 25, 45, and 68 
months, respectively. So good is the fit 
to the original observations of the com- 
pound curve of these periodicities, that 
Dr. Abbot has ventured to predict what | 
the solar radiation will be for 1931 and 





1932. In other words, he believes that 
radiation values are predictable. 


But if the weather is dependent on 
solar variation and if solar variation 
shows five periodicities over a term of 
years, then the same periodicities ought 
to show in the weather. Dr. Abbot has 
found that they do appear. Discrep- 
ancies do occur at several times to pre- 
vent a perfect approximation of the 
weather curve with the radiation curve, 
but the similarity is striking. 

“Is not their surprising agreement,” 
Dr. Abbot asks, “significant because re- 
lated to solar phenomena? Is it not in- 
deed of promising import from the stand- 


point of long-range weather forecast- 
ing?” 


Sovhwand Dicelarcd 
Valuable as Food 


Many Uses in Diet Are Found 
By Federal Specialists 


The demand for soybeans for feed, 
human food, and manufacturing pur- 
poses has developed the production of 
soybeans in this country so that it is 
approaching the domestic consumption, 
it has just been stated by J. E. Barr, 
marketing specialist of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. This, together with the in- 
crease in tariff, has tended to reduce im- 
ports, it was stated. Mr. Barr also fur- 
nished the following information: 

The 1930 American crop amounted to 
about 13,000,000 bushels. The imports, 
largely from Manchuria, of soybeans, 
soybean. cake, meal, and oil amounted 
to less than $1,000,000. The actual re- 
ceipts at mills during the last quarter 
of 1930 was double the total receipt of 
any previous crop year. 

For the last 10 years soybean cultiva- 
tion has received increasing attention 
in America. Research is continually de- 
veloping new uses for them, so the in- 
dustry promises to grow in importance. 

The following information on soybean 
utilization was furnished by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry: 

The soybean plant can be used for soil 
enrichment, forage, pasture, and hay; the 
beans for numerous types of foods, both 
for human beings and animals, and also 
for celluloid and celluloid substitutes, 
glue, both water and oil paints, glycer- 
ine, enamels, varnish, water proofing 
for textiles, linoleum, soap stock, print- 
ing ink, rubber substitutes, lubricants and 
candles, and the list is steadily growing 
longer. 

The soybean deserves high rank as an 
important food because of the richness 
of nutrient constituents, the extent to 
which they are assimilated by the body 
and the numerous products which can be 
prepared from them. Investigations of 
the food value of the soybean have 
shown that it is rich in both fat and pro- 
tein, the protein ranging from 30 to 46 
per cent. It also contains both the 
water-soluble and the fat-soluble vita- 
mins and it contains at most but a slight 
trace of starch. Extensive experiments 
ih North America and Europe indicate 
its value as the basis of food for per- 
sons requiring a low starch diet such as 
diabetics. Investigations show that soy- 
bean flour gruel is a most valuable food 
in the diet of infants. 

For centuries soybean has been a 
staple food of the Orient. It is used 
green, dried, fermented and smoked, Be- 
cause of its high fat content soybeans 








can not be prepared in the same way as 
other dried beans. 

Usually the dried soybeans are soaked 
for several hours, crushed, boiled about 
80 minutes in the proportion of three 
parts of water to one of beans, and then 
strained’ In this way a milky emulsion 
is obtained which is similar in appear- 
ance and properties to animal milk. The 
residue may be dried and used as flour. 
The soybean milk can be used in the 
same way as animal milk, fresh, in the 
preparation of breads and cake, in 
creaming vegetables, in milk chocolate, 
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Best Adapted to 
Canning Selected 


Tests at New York Experi- 
mental Station Find That 
Ceratin Varieties Produce 
Better Pack 


_The relation of the variety of pump- 
kin and squash to starch content, con- 
sistency of the canned product, and yield 
were discussed by C. B. Sayre, of the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, at a recent meetings of the 
pumpkin section of the National Can- 
ners Association at Chicago. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Sayre’s 
address follows in full text: 

At the request of the Association of 
New York State Canners and the Na- 
tional Canners Association, an investiga- 
tion was undertaken at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva to 
determine the relation between the raw 
product and quality and consistency of 
canned pumpkin and squash. More spe- 
cifically, the object was to determine if a 
canned product of thicker consistency 
such as that produced in the Pacific 
Northwest could also be produced in New 
York State. 

High Starch Content 

It is well known that starch is used 
for thickening. It is also known that 
canned pumpkin and squash from the 
Northwest is high in starch, H. R. 
Smith of the National Canners Associa- 
tion laboratory proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
that the starch in canned pumpkin and 
squash from the Northwest was not 
added starch, but that the high starch 
content was due to high content of nat- 
tural starch contained in the cells of the 
pumpkin. In other words, the raw prod- 
uct was high in starch and resulted in 
higher starch content and thicker con- 
sistency of the canned product. 

Our problem then was to determine if 
the high starch and low moisture in the 
raw product was due to some peculiari- 
ties of soil or climate of the Northwest, 
or if it was due to a difference in the 
varieties used. To answer this question 
we grew at Geneva, N. Y., during the 
Summer of 1930, 14 different varieties 
of pumpkin and squash. In addition we 
grew two strains of each of four varie- 
ties. In each case one strain was from 
seed grown in the Pacific Northwest. 

We thus had 18 varieties and strains 
of pumpkin and squash that were used 
in this comparison. Five of these varie- 
ties were squashes namely: Golden Hub- 
bard, Boston Marrow, Warren, Golden 
Delicious, and Green Delicious. The last 
named is not suitable for canning on ac- 
count of its green rind, but was used 
in this investigation of starch content, 
Thirteen of the varieties and strains were 
true pumpkins. 

A small experimental lot (about 50 
pounds) of each variety was first canned 
without any draining or Squeezing to 
determine first the relative dryness of 
the canned product of the different vari- 
eties. Five hundred one-pound. lots of 
each variety then were canned in thy 
usual commercial method during which 
they passed between squeezing belts. 
The amount of drainage in each lot was 
determined and samples were taken of 
the drainage water for analysis, 

Examination of the canned samples 
wilk at once convince you that the con- 
sistency varies tremendously between 
different varieties. Some varieties pro- 
duce an exceedingly watery or sloppy 
pack, Other varieties produce a medium 
consistency, but a few produce an ex- 
ceedingly thick consistency.. In fact, 
some varieties produce such a firm, thick 
consistency that when dumped out of the 
can the product retains the cylindrical 
form of the can and is so firm it can be 
sliced like a cheese. 

_ One of the varieties producing a par- 
ticularly firm canned product is the 
Golden Delicious, and this variety is 
grown in the Northwest where canned 
pumpkin and squash of particularly thick 
consistency is produced. In other words, 
it is the variety grown rather than any 
differences in soil or climate that ac- 
counts for the thicker consistency of the 
canned pumpkin and squash from the 
Northwest. By growing this same va- 
riety a similarly firm consistency can be 
produced in New York State. 


Oklahoma Indians 
Get Drought Relief 
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Department of Interior Re- 
ceives Progress Report 


Red Cross drought relief among ‘pe 
Indians of Oklahoma is _progressihg 
rapidly, according to a telegram from 
Charles H. Berry, special representative 
of the Department of the Interior. 

A statement made public by the De- 

partment Feb. 6, quoting the telegram, 
follows in full text: 
_ That reief work under the Red Cross 
is progressing rapidly among the In- 
dians of Oklahoma who are affected by 
the drought was indicated by a telegram 
from Muskogee, received at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, signed by Charles 
H. Berry, special relief representative of 
the Department in that area. 

“Work is moving along satisfactorily,” 
the telegram read. “The survey in the 
Choctaw Nation is nearly completed. 
Families are being cared for at once by 
the Red Cross which organization is co- 
operating fully. Work among the Choc- 
taws is well under way. More workers 
are being assigned to the Cherokees, 
where conditions are worse. The Red 
Cross is already assisting many Chero- 
kee families.” 
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in custards, and in the manufacture of 
cheese, and bean curd. 

The bean curd is made by heating the 
bean milk and adding rennet, lactid acid, 
or other curdling agents. It is made 
fresh daily and is eaten extensively in 
the homes in China and Japan, This 
curd may be fermented, dried, or smoked. 

The milk is so widely used that it may 
be had in both condensed and powder 
form. 

American food uses of soybean prod- 
ucts include edible oils, macaroni, lard 
and butter substitutes, flour and meal, 
breakfast foods, infant and invalid foods, 
and coffee substitutes, and soy sauce, 
The addition of soybean flour in the 
making of bread, muffins, biscuits, vA 
crackers, in the proportions of one-fou 
soybean flour and three-fourths wheat 
flour, gives a more nutritious article of 
food with a rich nut-like flavor. In some 
pastry products as much as one-half soy 
bean flour can be used. 
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Tariff Commission 
Reports on Costs 






Production Cheaper in Vene- 
zuela, but Refineries on 
East Coast Get More Value 
From American Product 










[Continued from Page 1.] 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 

The Commission’s summary of its re- 
port follows in full text: ’ 

The Commission is directed by section 
832(F) of the Tariff. Act of 1930 to 
ascertain the approximate average cost 
per barrel to the oil refineries located 
on the Atlantic seaboard of crude pe- 
troleum delivered to them from the oil) 
fields of the United States during the 
three years preceding 1930 and. the 
present approximate average cost per 















Maracaibo, Venezuela, delivered to the 
same points.’ Instructions contained in 
this section are subject to more than 
one interpretation, and the various pos- 
sible interpretations are fully discussed 
in the body of this report. 
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crude petroleum at the well for 1927, 
1928, and 1929 in the States of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, and New Mexico, from which States 
is obtained the great bulk of the domes- 
tic oil refined along the Atlantic sea- 
board, was $1.10. ; 
Cost of Transportation 












the Atlantic seaboard was $0.88, including 
pipe-line charges to Gulf ports to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The total cost of oil 







barrel of crude petroleum from Lake} 


+The average cost of production of; 


The cost of transporting this oil to| 


AuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


BY THE UniTep States DaILy 





The compromise arrangement of Feb.| 
6 between Senate and House leaders on: 
the extending of additional funds for aid 
to drought-stricken areas was commended 
by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 


Broadcasting System. ' 
sponsored by the Washington Star. 


tion of $25,000,000 for purchase of sup-! 
plies. such as food and medicine, in 
drought-stricken areas to the Interior 
Department Appropriation Bill, while the 
House refused to accept the amendment, 
contending that Federal funds should not 
be extended for this purpose, but that 
the relief program should be cared for 
by the Red Cross. An agreement was 
reached by conferées on $20,000,000, 
eliminating the Red Cross. 

“I have no doubt that fair applica- 
tion of the remedies provided in the 
proposed compromise arrangement, sup- 
plemented by the relief afforded by the 
Red Cross to those who can not obtain 


beneficial,”” Senator Robinson declared. 
The address follows in full text: 


Unemployment and Drought 


Problems Before Congress 
Aside from the general appropriation 
bills, measures dealing with unemploy- 
rient and drought relief constitute the 
principal subjects of legislation. The 
two problems are intimately related. 
With respect to unemployment, no ef- 





delivered at Atlantic seaboard was, there- 
fore $1,98 per barrel. This cost is com- 
puted on the basis of “company interest 
oil’—that is, royalty has rot been in- 
cluded in total production—and includes 
interest at 6 per cent on the investment 
of the companies. oat 

The cost of production of oil in the 
Maracaibo Basin of Venezuela, in 1929, 
(Section 332 [F] calls for “present” cost 
and 1929 is the latest year for which costs 
were available), was $0.56 at the point 
of transfer to ocean tankers, transporta- 
tion and other charges necessary to de- 
liver the oil to the Atlantic seaboard 
were $0.23, making a total of $0.79, cost 
delivered at Atlantic seaboard refineries. 
This figure also is computed on the basis 
of company interest oil and includes in- 
terest at 6 per cent on the investment o 
the companies. aa 

The Commission has made additional 
comparisons of the domestic and Vene- 
zuelan costs, on bases which might be 
indicated by other interpretations of sec- 
tion 332 (F). For example, it has com- 
pared the three-year weighted average 
cost in the United States and in the 
Maracaibo Basin, Venezuela. On this 
basis, the domestic delivered cost is 
$1.98, the same figure as that used above, 
while the Venezuelan is $0.89, made up 
as follows: Cost at the point of trans- 
fer to ocean tankers, $0.65; transporta- 
tion and other charges, $0.24. 

Deliveries to Refineries 

“Delivered cost to the Atlantic sea- 
board refineries” might also be inter- 
preted as meaning the delivered prices 
which the refiners pay, since the price 
paid for crude oil by those who pur- 
chase in the ‘open market is tantamount 
to the cost to them. The Commission, 
therefore, ascertained not only cost at 
the well plus transportation and other 
charges to the Atlantic seaboard, as 
summarized above, but also the deliv- 
ered prices paid for both domestic oil 
from all fields and oil from the Mara- 
caibo Basin, Veneeuela. The three-year 
(1927-1929) weighted average price paid 
for domestic crude from the midconti- 
nent gulf area by the Atlantic seaboard 
refiners was $2.06 and for the Vene- 
zuelan crude $1.10. The price,paid in 
1929 for domestic crude from the mid- 
continent gulf area was $2.03 and for 
Venezuelan crude $1.02. 

It is necessary to point out that in 
comparing the costs of domestic and 
Venezuelan crudes, articles are being 
compared which are not similar. The 
domestic crude, from the midcontinent 
and adjacent areas, the cost of which is 
here compared with the Venezuelan 
crude, had an average gravity of ap- 
proximately 33 degrees, Baume scale, 
while the foreign had a gravity of 18 
to 19 degrees. The domestic crude re- 
fined along the Atlantic seaboard during 
the period covered yielded, largely by 
cracking processes, 36 to 44 per cent of 
gasoline, while the Venezuelan yielded 
9 to 12 per cent gasoline and 75 to 83 
per cent of fuel oil. Gasoline has a much 
higher unit value than fuel pil. 

Difference in Quality 

The difference in quality of domestic! 
as compared with Venezuelan crude is; 
reflected in the wide difference in the} 
price paid by the Atlantic coast refin- 
eries. The Commisgion has also ascer- 
fained the value of the product derived 
from the two kinds of crude petroleum 
by the Atlantic coast refineries during 
each yar. In 1929 the valué of the prod- 
ucts obtained from the domestic crude 
used was $2.97 per barrel, and from the 
Venezuelan crude, $1.15 per . barrel. 
There is, however, a decided difference 
in the costs of refining, the average ex- 
penditure per barrel for refining proc- 
esses being much higher in the case of 
the domestic than of the Venezuelan 
crude. The average costs of refining 
were not, however, ascertained, so that 
the respective values of the products of 
the crude over and above refining costs 
could not be determined. 

The Commission has ascertained the 
cost of production and sales value of 
crude petroleum in all the other prin- 
cipal producing regions in the United 
States, as well as in the midcontinent 
Gulf area. The costs of production of 
the domestic crude have been tabulated 
in several different ways in order to af- 
ford as much information as possible on 
various phases of the industry. Cost 
have been tabulated by large and small 
companies, by States and groups of 
States, by field, by cost gréups, and by 
gravities of the oil produced. Tables 
showing details for the constituent ele- 
ments of cost will be found in Part III. 

In addition to the costs of production 
on different bases, considerable general 
information is herein given on various 
prneee of oil production in both the 

nited States and Venezuela, and full 
statistics are shown on production, im- 
ports, exports, stocks, prices, and other 
aspects of the petroleum situation, 
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Tobacco Grading 


The grading of tobacco according to 
Government methods has become popular 
@* North Carolina markets. Tobacco is 
graded free of charge for the growers at 
Government demonstrations, which are 
sponsored by tobacco boards of trade as 


;@ land of plenty into a realm of desti- 


fort has been made to regulate the un- 
derlying economic causes which have 
brought about nation-wide disturbance 
and anxiety. My remarks have particu- 
la. reference to the surprising and dis- 
tressing conditions that prevail in 21 
States because of an unusual and pro- 
longed drought that has quickly changed 


tution. 

Many of my hearers no doubt have 
difficulty in comprehending why and how 
millions of citizens, who only a year 
ago enjoyed comparative comfort, have 


affairs that they are now compelled to 
accept assistance. 





sas, minority leader, in a radio address! payments. 
Feb. 7, broadcast from station WMAL/that foreclosures found few and only 
and associated stations of the Columbia! reluctant purchasers. 

The address was| farmers lost their. homes. 


| suffered such a radical change in their | 





The direct causes were last year’s crop 
failure, and decline.in the prices of agri- 
cultural products below the cost of pro- 
duction. In the region where distress is 
greatest, certain unsound practices have 
prevailed, as for instance, failure to di- 
|versify and reliance on a single crop. 
| The typical cotton farmer seldom pro- 
; duces an adequate/supply of feed and 
food. In the territory where rice is 
| grown, a similar error has been made. 

Under favorable conditions the produc- 
tion of both rice and cotton sometimes 
| has been quite profitable, but the success 
of the single crop system is dependent 
upon two factors: First, normal yield; 
and second, stability of price. When 
either is not realized, prosperity may be 
quickly followed by adversity. When the 
producer relies on the “money crop” for 
funds with which to purchase feed and 
food, he often ends the year with an 
overdraft at his bank and an unpaid 
account with his merchant. 


Further Diversification 
Of Crops Held Necessary 


Campaigns for prudent diversification 
have been fruitful of notable benefits, 
but the movement must be carried far- 
| ther if agriculture in the South is to be 
made secure against unexpected declines 
in volume or price of the principal prod- 
ucts. : 

All forms of business and industry in 
the United States are in the grip of a 
major depression. Approximately 6,- 
000,000 workers are unemployed. This 
has substantially diminished the pur- 
chasing power of domestic consumers. 
The problems connected with export 
trade have been greatly complicated and 
intensified by prohibitive tariffs. 

Residents of the drought-stricken areas 
have suffered not only from the general 
decline in prosperity; they have been 
discouraged and threatened with ruin 
by a series of floods and droughts which 
have rendered their efforts futile and 
their enterprises profitless. 

The flood waters of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries in 1927 brought 
bankruptcy to thousands, through the 
destruction of property and loss of crops. 
In spite of heroic efforts to maintain 





them, protective works were swept 
away. Expensive levee and drainage 
systems were destroyed. Millions of 


acres of the most productive lands were 
left exposed to floods and burdened with 
confiscatory taxes. Recovery was only 
partial when the drought of 1930 came. 


Condition of Crops 
Due to Drought 


The drought of 1930 was not spectacu- 
lar like a ficod or a storm, but was far 


|more ruinous in its results, because it 


was more extensive in area. Beginning 
in early May, it lasted throughout the 
Summer. In sevezal States, no appre- 
ciable rain fell until the harvest season 
was at hand. General crop failure re- 
sulted. The damage was greater in some 
communities than in others. ~Lands 
which but a year before produced a bale 
of cotton per acre, in 1930 yielded less 
than a single bale to 30 acres. 

Corn did not mature for lack of mois- 
ture. Wheat, oats, timothy, clover and 
alfalfa withered and died. Live stock 
was deprived of pasturage. Springs and 
wells dried up. Forests were swept with 
destructive fires. In addition to this al- 
most complete failure of production, the 
market price of cotton, rice and other 
staple products declined one-half within 
a few months. 

The fruit crop also failed. The larg- 
est peach orchard in the world is in the 
State of Arkansas. It did not mature a 
single car load. The drought blighted 
gardens. Save in instances where irri- 
gation could be resorted to, no vege- 
tables or flowers were grown. Before 
Aug. 1, many who had been moderately 
prosperous, faced indescribable want and 
suffering. 


Failure of Credit 


Institutions Described 

A breakdown of credit institutions | 
quickly followed. Throughout the ter- 
ritory badly affected by drought, loans 
were discontinued. Collection became 
impossible, and both State and national 
banks were compelled to close their doors. 
Assets became frozen. The collateral 
for loans made in flush times diminished 
in value. : 

Bank depositors became frightened, 
and runs were commenced on many in- 
stitutions which resulted in numerous 
receiverships. Thousands of depositors 
saw the savings of a lifetime disappear. 





a means of showing farmers the benefit 
* of Government grading methods. (De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 


Stockholders were unable to meet as- 
sessments, Mercantile establishments 
formerly of high financial standing sus- 
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Senator Robinson Commends 
Drought Relief Compromise 





Of Qil Production Agreement of Senate and House Groups on Addition to 


Interior Department Appropriation for Loans to 
Farmers Approved by Minority Leader 


pended sales on account to escape bank- 
ruptcy. 

Borrowers from land banks under con- 
trol of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
found themselves unable to make their 
Lands declined in value, so 


Thousands of 
The forces of 
panic multiplied. Men of wealth became 


The Senate had added an appropria-| paupers. Purchasing power was reduced 


to a minimum. 

The processes of disintegration still 
continue. No one knows when the tide 
of adversity will turn back. This is an 
incomplete and not an overdrawn por- 
trayal of conditions in drought sections 
when the present session of Congress 


convened on the first Monday in De-| 


cember last. 

The problems arising from the general 
depression and drought calamity are too 
great and complicated to be solved by 
simple processes. 
hensive and decisive measures for the 
stimulation of employment, both public 
and private; for the exercise of charity 


loans, will prove satisfactory and highly/ in full measure; for the revival of credit 


and confidence. 
Federal Loans for 
Food Advocated 


A great task confronts us. Sound 
measures must be thought out to cor- 
rect economic abuses in so far as they 
have contributed to present conditions. 
It is necessary to apply unusual remedies 
for purposes of immediate relief. 

Early in the present session, Congress 
provided for loans to enable farmers to 


purchase seed, feed, fertilizer and fuel} were rejected by the House of Repre-|loaned “for crop production and for 


oil. Forty-five ‘million dollars was ap- 
propriated. In my opinion, a mistake 
was made in so restricting the use of 
this fund that it may not be used to 
supply food for those engaged in the 
cultivation of crops. 

Everyone knows, or should know, that 
rehabilitation can not go forward; that 
crop production in 1931 can not be car- 
ried on without some effective plan for 








They call for compre-| 


supplying the necessities of life. It is 
absurd to feed work stock through loans, 
and permit other live stock to die of 
starvation. The farmer himself is the 
chief instrument in production and re- 
habilitation. He should at least be placed 
on an equality with his animals. 


For some weeks an acute controversy 
has been carried on in the’ Senate. Those 
claiming to be most familiar with the 
drought reiief problem, insisted when 
the seed loan resolution was brought for- 
ward that the amount should be $60,000,- 
000, and that it should be liberally ad- 
ministered so as to assure prompt re- 
habilitation. 


Red Cross Fund Found 
Insufficient for Food 


The original measure, based on the 
findings of the President’s Drought Re- 
lief Committee, contemplated such an 
arrangement. Ill-advised restrictions in- 
corporated in the act and embraced in 
departmental regulations, quickly demon- | 
| strated the necessity for additional leg- 
islation. Borrowers: of the fund were 
required to give a first lien on their crops 
for seed, feed and fertilizer, and procure 
| @ waiver of all prior liens and claims on 
their lands. This made it impossible to! 
obtain food except through charity. It 
placed the appropriation beyond the reach 
of a majority for whose benefit it was 
intended. 

When the Red Cross entered the field | 
a few months ago its benefaction was 
at first limited to the supplying of seeds 
for Fall crops and gardens. Later its 
jagents undertook to furnish food for} 
the starving. Mr. Chairman Payne 
|thought that $5,000,000 would be ade-! 
quate, and announced that no thought 
was entertained of asking additional 
contributions. However, in a short time 
it became apparent that the number in 
|immediate need of food was much 
greater than was at first believed. Very 
|soon a drive for $10,000,000 was com- 
j}menced. It has been carried on with| 
vigor. 
| In the meantime amendments were | 
| proposed in the Senate appropriating 
| $15,000.000 to be loaned for the pur- 
chase of food, but these amendments} 








sentatives. Conditions grew worse. The 
Red Cross multiplied its agents and re- 
| doubled its efforts. Still the cry of dis- | 
| tress rang from limit to limit of the} 
| Nation! | 
| When the loan provision failed, an | 
| amendment appropriating $25,000,000 | 
with which to supplement the Red Cross | 
funds was voted into a general appro-| 
priation bill by the Senate. 





This was! 


| Purposes of Additional 


| tilizer and fuel oils are expressly pro- 


strongly resisted by the President, The 
Red Cross announced that it would not 
receive and distribute Federal funds. A 
deadlock resulted. An extra session of 
the Congress appeared probable. 


Compromise at first appeared impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, within a few days 
negotiations for a settlement were com- 
menced. An agreement has been reached 
by representatives of the contending 
forces which, it is believed, if quickly 
entered into law and liberally admin- 
istered, will fill the gap between the 
necessities of those who are properly 
recipients of Red Cross assistance and 
the requirements of those who are capa- 
ble, if given credit, of carrying on their 
own farm operations. 

The proposed compromise arrangement 


| liberalizes the use of the $45,000,000 seed 


loan fund by the removal of certain 
restrictions imposed by regulation, and 
by express authorization of the pur- 
chase of food for other livestock as well 
as work stock. 


It also provides an additional appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 to be used by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in making 
loans to individuals for the capital stock 
of agricultural credit corporations, live- 
stock loan companies, or similar organ- 
izations. Assuming that $5,000,000 of 
the $20,000,000 will be used for this 
purpose, if necessary, there will result 
a credit expansion of more than $30,- 
000,000. 


Appropriation Explained 

The Secretary of Agriculture is also 
authorized to use the $20,000,000 fund 
“to make advances or loans to farmers | 
for crop production for the crop of 1931 
and for further agricultural rehabilita- 
tion in the drought areas.” 


It is not proposed in this address to 
enter into a technical discussion of what 
may or may not be done under this ap- 
propriation. Loans for seed, feed, fer-| 


vided for in the $45,000,000 item, and 
such part of the $20,000,000 as shall 
not be used for the capital stock of ag- 
ricultural credit corporations may be} 


further agricultural rehabilitation,’ 
which language is comprehensive and in- 
clusive. 

I have no doubt that fair application 
of the remedies provided in the pro- 
posed compromise arrangement, supple- 
mented by the relief afforded by the 
Red Cross to those who cannot obtain 
loans, will prove satisfactory and highly 
beneficial. 
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Missouri Doubles 
Rate of Increase | 


| 


In Its Population 





Gain of 110 Per Cent in. 
Number of Inhabitants 
In St. Louis County Alone | 
Reported by Census 





| 

Missouri’s increase in population in the | 
decade from 1920 to 1930 was 6.6 per 
cent, the Bureau of the Census an-} 
nounced recently. Completed census sta- 
tistics of the State show that St. Louis 
County alone, not including the City of 
St. Louis, increased 110 per cent in num- | 
ber of inhabitants, while the population | 
of the entire State on Apr. 1, 1930, was! 
3,629,367. The announcement follows in 
full text: 


Final population figures for Missouri 
have just been issued by the Census Bu- | 
reau in bulletin form. The total popula- | 
tion of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, ac-| 
cording to the Fifteenth Census, was | 
3,629,367, which represents an increase | 
of 225,312, or 6.6 per cent, over its pop- 
ulation in 1920. The rate of increase | 


j 





nearly doubled that of the preceding de- 


cade, but was substantially lower than 
in earlier census periods. 


Never a Loss in Population 

The enumeration of 1810, two years 
before the organization of Missouri as 
a territory, showed a ponulation of 19,- | 
783. At the end of the next 10 years, 
the population was 66,586, which repre- | 
sented a gain of 236.6 per cent. In 1821 
the territory was admitted to the Union 
as the twenty-fourth State, and in 1837 
its boundaries were extended. The rate | 
of increase has declined gradually in 
each succeeding census period, but at no 
time in the history of the State has there 
been a loss in population. The total land | 
area of the State is 68,727 square miles, | 
and the average number of inhabitants 
per square mile in 1930 was 52.8, as com- 
pared with 49.5 in 1920. 

There are 114 counties in Missouri, 
and the independent City of St. Louis, 
which has the status of a county. Al- 





|letin just published. 
| corporated place in the State is Hender- 
{son Mound, in New Madrid County, with 
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3757) 
though 83 of these counties decreased 
in population during the past decade, 
the remaining 31 showed substantial in- 
creases. The highest rate of increase 
is; shown by St. Louis County, which 
immediately adjoins but does not in- 
clude, the City of St. Louis. St. Louis 
County has a population of 211,593, 
which represents an increase of 110,856, 


;or 110 per cent, as compared with its 


population in 1920. Pemiscot County 
shows the next highest rate of increase 
(40). Jackson County, including Kan- 


| Sas City, shows an increase of 102,608, 


or 27.9 per cent, over its population in 
1920. The combined population increase 
in the two counties of St. Louis and 
Jackson accounts for the greater part 


of the population increase for the en- 
tire State. 


Cities in Order of Size 


Of the 16 cities in Missouri which had 
a population of 10,000 or more in 1930, 


|St. Louis is the largest, with 821,960 


inhabitants, representing an increase of 
49,063, or 6.3 per cent, over its popu- 
lation in 1920. Kansas City is the sec- 
ond city in the State, with a population 
of 399,746 and a gain of 75,336, or 
23.2 per cent. The third city in rank is 


| St. Joseph, with 80,935 inhabitants. The 


next three cities in the order of popula- 
tion are Springfield, Joplin, and Univer- 
sity City. Four of the cities in this 
group first attained a population of 10,- 
000 between 1920 and‘1930. 

The list of incorporated places in Mis- 
souri includes 778 cities and towns. Of 
these places 51 were incorporated since 
the census of 1920, and their population 
is shown for the first time in the bul- 
The smallest in- 


11 inhabitants. 


A copy of the first series population 
bulletins, giving the number of inhabi- 
tants in each county, township, city, and 
town may be obtained by writing to the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Naval Hospital Measure 
Is Sent to President 


The House concurred on Feb. 7 with 


|Senate amendments to a bill (H. R. 


10166) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with construction of 
naval hospital buildings at or near the 
Philadelphia, Pa., navy yard, to cost ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. The bill now 
goes to the President. 











“You are Fighting the Battle 
of the Health Commissioners” 





R. LAPE, M. D. 
Oilice Hours: 
Unit 9 ALM. 

102P.M. 
7108 P.M. 
FAIR HAVEN, vt. 


In this period of 
cold weather 
and cracked lips, 


above all insist 
on a cigar—free 
of the spit germ. 


© 1931 American Cigar Co. 





Says 


DR. RUSHMORE LAPE 


Health Officer, Fair Haven, Vermont 






Fair Havens Vermont 
June 24, 19306 
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husband smokes cigars, 


Lape’s letter. 


Cremo~=a really 


recommended by 


---one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approvingCremo’scrusade | 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


have my commendation.’ 


Every smoker, every wife whose 


should read Dr. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?” 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


Dr. Lape writes: “Your adver- 


tisements attacking spit-tipped cigars 


> 


The war against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...Smoke Certified 


wonderful 


smoke = mild = mellow = nut- 
sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 
scientificaHy treated by methods 


the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 


Certified 


emo 


-.. THE Goop §¢ CIGAR 
THAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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Ricord of Measures Introduced 
In Various State Legislatures 


Bills Covering Banking, Insurance, Labor and 


, and Taxation Among Proposals 


Industry 


Awaiting Legislative Consideration 


Banking: Finance 

Ga. H. 51. Dominick. Providing that 
banks making service charge shall pay 50 
er cent of it to the State; making unlaw- 
ul a service charge of more than $1 per 
month; Ways and Means. 

Me. S. 74. Spear. For 1 
ing and loan associations; Taxation. 

Mass. H. 611. Comerford, To amend 
law concerning taxation of savings banks; 


Taxation. 
tack 


taxation of build- 


teas H. 933. Bruce. Relative to time 
deposits in trust companies and their re- 
serves; Banks and Banking. . 

Mass. §S. 233. To enlarge the investment 
field for savings banks and trust companies; 

xs and Banking. oo 
Batine. S. 244. Rosenmeier. Forbidding 
the pledge of assets by banks and trust 
companies; Banks and Banking. 

Minn. H. 315. Olson. Monthly meet- 
ings of bank directors; Banks and Banking. 

Mo. H. 109. Asotsky. Relating to in- 
test rate on small loans. 

Constitution 
H. R. 28. See Judiciary. 
See Prohibition. 
Md. S. J. R. 3. See Prohibition. 

N.C. S. 262. Jeffress and Young. Pro- 
viding for the submission to the electors of 
a proposal for calling a convention to amend 
and revise the State Constitution, and pro- 
viding for the election of delegates, etc.; 
Reorganization of State Government. 

Wash. S. J. M. 1. See Prohibition. 

Wash. S. J. R. 6. See Social Welfare. 

Crime: Prisons 

Calif. S. 655. McKinley. Relating to pro- 
bation of persons arrested for crime, and 
providing for creation of offices of proba- 
tion officers and probation boards; Judiciary. 

Calif. S. 820. Wagy. Appropriation to 
provide system of telegraphing typewriting 
equipment and leasing of wire facilities 
necessary for operation of system of com- 
munication between Burear of Criminal Iden- 
tification and cities and counties; Finance. 

Calif. H. 1319. Dillinger. Appropriation to 
provide system of telegraphing typewriting 
equipment and leasing of wire facilities 
necessary for operation’ of system of com- 
munication between Bureau of Criminal 
Identification and cities and counties; Ways 
and Means. 

Colo. S. 316. Quiat. Relating to fire arms 
and weapons; Judiciary. 


Conn. 
Conn. 


Colo. S. 342. Fairfield and Quiat. To em- 


power courts 6r judges thereof to suspend 


imposition or execution of sentence; to place | 


defendants on probation, and to provide 
for the appointment of probation officers; 
Judiciary. 


Colo. S. 349. Bannister. To authorize 


courts to suspend sentences of persons con- | 


victed of criminal offenses, and to author- 


ize the release of such persons on proba- | 


Judiciary. 

Colo. S. 573, 574. Martinez. 
and creating a State -Bureau 
Identification, ete.; Judiciary. 

Conn. S. 316. Caplan. Providing for a uni- 
form law concerning the sale, transfer and 
possession of certain fire arms; Judiciary. 

Conn. H. 429. Johnson. Providing for the 
establishment of a State Bureau of Identifi- 
cation of Criminals; Judiciary. 

Ill. H. 157. Igoe. To establish identity of 
a public enemy, fixing penalty and giving 
peace officers right to arrest on sight; Judi- 
ciary. 

Nebr. H. 262. Johnson. Increasing term 
for habitual criminals to life imprisonment, 
and depriving persons thus convicted of right 
to pardon, communication or parole, etc. 

Tex. S. 
of attempt at arson; Criminal Jurisprudence. 

Utah. S. 28. Fowles. Defining arson and 
providing punishment. 

Education 

Mass. H. 830. O’Neill. Resolve providing 
for the appointment of a special commission 
to Mvestigate relative to the activities of 


tion, etc.; ° 
Concerning 
of Criminal 


employment bureaus furnishing teachers and | 


instructors in the commonwealth; Education. 
Election Laws 

Ind. S. 135. Hoffman. Provides for sepa- 
rate election of judges on nopartisan ballot; 
Elections. 

Md. S. 26. Andrews. To repeal statutory 
provisions with respect to primary elec- 
tions; Elections. 

Government . 

Conn. S. 291.. Bergin. Appointment of a 
commission to report on consolidation and 
abolishment of departments, centralization 
of responsibility and adoption of modern 
methods and equipment; Judiciary. 

Ohio. S. J. R. 14. Lowrey. To make terms 
of all State officers four years. 

S. C. H. 165.. Richland County delega- 
tion. To provide an aldermanic-managerial 


form of government of cities of more than! 


35,000 and less than 60,000 inhabitants, ete.; 

Judiciary. 

Insurance 

See Crime. 

See Crime. 

Judiciary 
and 349. 


Tex 
Utah. 


Ss 
S. 


159. 
28 
Colo. s. 
Prisons. 

Colo. 


342 See Crime: 
S. 394. Martinez. To regulate 
the practice of law, to define the practice 
of Inw end law business, and to prohibit 
the doin: thereof by persons not licensed, 

ivtions or corporations; Judiciary. 

471. Ammons. Providing for 
ation and 
State Bar Association, including 
of license fees and examination 
cants to the bar and discipline of 
thereoff ete.; Judiciary 

Ss. Bergin. Providing for 
town, city and borough 
trict courts; Judieary. 

*. Caplan. To make uniform 
tal proof of statutes; Judiciary. 

Conn. R. 28. Johnson. Proposing 
amendment to State Constitution concerning 
trial by jury, providing that except in cap- 
ital cases jury may consist of less than 
12 and verdict may be rendered by less 
than the entire number of jurors; Consti- 
tutional Amendments 

Conn. H. 284. Matthies. 
voluntary jury service; Judiciary. 

Conn H. 602 Googel. Providing that 
corporations and voluntary associations shall 
not practice law or solicit employment for 
a lawyer; Judiciary. ; 

Ind. S. 120. Rowley. To authorize Su- 
preme Court to prescribe procedure for all 


Colorado 
the fixing 
of applic 
members 
1 118, 
ment ol 
s by di 


Pp 


roviding for 


courts of State, with assistance of advisory | 


council, ete.; Judiciary. 

Ind. §S. 135. See Election Laws. 

Ind. S. 162. Clements. To give supreme 
court exclusive powers of admission to 
bar in all courts of State; Judiciary. 

. H. 720. Burkett. To create juvenile 
s and to define their jurisdiction; Judi- 


H. 209. Forell and Comstock. 
Providing procedure for determining mental 
capacity of defendants in criminal prose- 
cutions. 

Nebr. H. 218. Comstock. To permit 
waiver of jury trial by defendant in any 
criminal prosecution except where offense 
is punishable by death. 

_Tenn. H. 491. Crabtree and Cohn. 
hibiting the practice of law by corporations 
or voluntary associations. 

Tenn. H. 508. Murphy and others. De- 
fining and limiting injunctive jurisdiction 
of courts of equity. 

Utah. H. 38. Tingey. Providing for 
creation of board of commissioners of Utah 
State Bar, and giving board power to disci- 
pline attorneys; Judiciary. 

Wyo. H. 66. Judiciary Committee. Re- 
lating to verdicts of jurors in civil case, 
fixing majority required for verdict, etc.; 
Judiciary. 

Wyo. H. 84. 


Layman. Authorizing su- 


preme court to prescribe rules relating to | 


pleading, practice and procedure in courts 
of State; Judiciary. 
Prohibition 

Colo, =S. 531. Simonson, Manly 
Wheatley. To repeal the statutory provi- 
sions relating to prohibition enforcement; 
Temperance. 

Conn. §&, 321. mod- 


Leete. Providing 


ification of State enforcement law to elim- | 


inate penalties for sale of beer, ale, porter 


159. Rawlings. To define offense | 


government of the | 


Pro- | 


and | 


or wine except where drunk on premises; 
Judiciary. : 

Conn. H,. 201. Baldwin. Proposing pe- 
tition to Congress to submit to State con- 
ventions an amengment of the United 
States Constitution repealing the Fight- 
eenth Amendment, etc.; Federal Relations. 

Conn. H. 633. Baldwin. Providing for 
repeal of statutes as to seizure and disposal 
of intoxicating liquors; Judiciary. 

Ind. 149. Niblack. Proposing the 
| submission of four proposals for modifica- 
tion of prohibition laws to referendum; 
| Elections. i 
| Md. S. J. R. 3. Altfield. Memorializing 
| Congress to enact legislation necessary for 
| submitting the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to constitutional conventions, 


| 
| 


Committee Meetings 
| Week Beginning Feb. 9 


Senate 


Feb. 9.—Judiciary, executive. 

Feb. 10,—Interstate Commerce, exetutive, 
railroad consolidation; Agriculture and For- 
estry subcommittee, hearing on food prices, 
2 p. m.; Public Lands, hearing on Kelley oil 
charges, 10 a. m.; select committee on post 
office leases, hearing, 10 a, m.; Naval af- 
fairs, executive; Pensions, executive; Fi- 
| nance, executive. 

Feb. 11.—Patents, executive 
copyright bill. 

Feb. 12.—Claims, 
| executive, 


Feb. 13.—Military Affairs, executive. 


executive; Commerce, 


House 


Feb. 9.—Census, 
| 10:30 a. m.; Military Affairs, airship bill, 
10:30 a. m.; Naval Affairs, executive, 10:30 
|a. m.; Post Offices and Post Roads, terms 
| of postmasters, 11 a. m.; Ways and Means, 





!eonviet labor, executive; World War Vet- | 


| erans, hospital construction bill, executive; 


|Insular Affairs, to provide a Government | 


for Samoa, 8 p. m.; Appropriations, naval 


| and to repeal the Volstead and Jones acts; | affairs, executive, 10 a. m.; deficiency bill, 


| Judicial Proceedings. gos 

Wash. S. J. M.1. Houser. Memorializ- 
ling Congress that the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment be submitted to State 
conventions. 

Me. H. 720. See Judiciary. | an 
| Wash. S. J. R. 6. Landon. Proposing 
ratification by State of Washington of pro- 
posed amendment to United States Consti- 
tution relating to child labor; Constitu- 
tional Revision. 

Taxation 

Colo. S. 294. Hansen. 
Judiciary. 7 

Colo. S. 304. Bannister. 
transfer tax. Judiciary. i 

Colo. S.C. R. 9. Simonson. Submitting 
constitutional amendment to Art. X, section 
3, in regard to classification and .rate lim- 
itation. Property Taxes. 

Colo. S. 464. Hansen et al. Abolishing 
Colorado Tax Commission and transferring | 
its duties to the State Board of Equal- 
ization. 

Conn. H. 206. Rumpf. Amending G. S. 
2969 relating to fees for bill boards. 

Conn. H. 207. Templeton. Imposing per- 
sonal income tax. Finance. a) 

Conn. H.210. Markham. Concerning in- | 
terest on unpaid taxes. Finance. i 

Conn. H. 212. Maher. Changing rate of | 
tax on cash receipts of unincorporated ! 
businesses. . 

Conn. H. 268. Humphrey. Providing for | 
taxation of public utility property in towns | 
where located. | 

Conn. H. 379. Burns. 
payment of property taxes on installments. 

Conn. H. 566. Templeton. Exempting | 
bequests to private schools from inherit- 
ance tax. 

Conn. H. 
advertising. 

Conn. S&S. 
est date on delinquent taxes. Finance. | 

Conn. S. 261. Bergin. Providing for a} 


Imposing stock 


567. Alsop. Licensing outdoor 


Social Welfare | 


subcommitte, executive. 


eb. 10.—Foreign Affairs, private claims | 
| bills, 


10:30 a. m.; 
Commerce, executive; Judiciary, executive, 
10 a. m.; Public Lands, miscellaneous, 10 
a. m. 


Feb. 11.—Ways and Means, payment of ad- 


justed compensation certificates to World | 
War veterans, executive; Public Buildings | 


and Grounds, Cramton bill regarding George 
Washington parkway, 10 a. m. 


cents. 


S.C. H. 152. Holman. Taxing the pro- | 


duction of hydroelectric current. 
Tenn. S. 438. Cornelius. Amending auto- 
mobile tax law. 


Tex. H. 223. Dodd. Levying income tax | for less than twice that sum. 


upon individuals and corporations. 

Tex. H. 245. Johnson. Im 
$1.25 per long ton of sulphur. 
_ Tex. H. 251. Holder. Rewriting occupa- 
tion tax statutes. 

Tex. H. 261. Tarwater. Levying tax on 
sale of butter and oleomargarine. 

Tex. H. 269. Richardson. Occu 
tax on sale—l cent per 100 pounds. 

_ Utah. H. 35. Esplin. Providing that 
livestock grazed in State only part of year 
shall pay a proportionate tax. 

Utah. S. 24. Candland. Putting the con- 
stitutional tax commission into operation. 

Wash. S. 79. Knutzen et al. Imposing 
tax on sale of butter substitutes. 

Wis. A.31. Groves. Relating to the de- 


Taxation. 
_ Wis. A. 37. Groves. 
income tax law. Taxation. 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Mass. H. 859. Levins. 
compensation shall be paid from day of in- 


or more, 


Mont. H. 207. 


Hamilton. Relative to | 


» on Vestal i 


reapportionment bills, | 


Interstate amd Foreign | 


: Regarding the as- | admission tax tickets to motion picture | : 
sessment of taxation of personal property. / theaters when charge does not exceed 30| Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the House | 


posing tax of | 


pation | Documents described under this heading 


| E. Marvin Underwood 
Is Named Federal Judge 


President Hoover on Feb. 7 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the nomina- 
tion of E. Marvin Underwood to be 
United States district judge for the 
Northern Distyict of Georgia, vice Sam- 
uel H. Sibley, appointed circuit judge. 

A biographical sketch of Judge Mar- 
vin was made public at the White House 
as follows: 

Hon. E. Marvin Underwood, of Geor- 
igia, has been appointed United States 
district judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia, vice Hon. Samuel H. 
ey, appointed circuit judge. 
| r. Underwood is 54 years of age. 
|He graduated from the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1900, and received his degree 
at law from the same institution in 
1902. He began the practice of. his 
profession at Atlanta, Ga., in 1903. He 
was appointed Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in February, 
1914, and served the Government in that 
capacity until 1918, when he succeeded 
Walker D. Hines as attorney for the 
Railroad Administration. Later he re- 
| turned to Atlanta and resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, being now asso- 
| ciated with the firm of Underwood, Haas 
& Gambrell. 


| 


Hotel Building Proposed 
For Veterans’ Hospital 


Purchase of the Baden Springs Hotel 
in West Baden, Ind., for the care of ex- 
service men, as provided in the bill (H. 
R. 16693), was advocated Feb. 7 before 
| the subcommittee of the House Commit- 
| tee on World War Veterans. 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 





Committee on Appropriations, said the | 
| building should be bought at the $2,500,- 
| 000 asked because a suitable structure to 
| care for the veterans could not be erected 


| 


Government Books 
and Publications 


UNITED 





Feb. 7. Consideration of the bill 
extending public building authoriza- 
tions by $100,000,000 was resumed. 
(Detailed discussion on page 3.) 

A message from the House an- 
nounced the passage of the appropria- 
tion bill for the District of Columbia. 

A message was received from the 
President. 

Upon the motion of Senator Phipps 
(Rep.), of Colorado, the Senate agreed 
to insist on\its amendments. to the 
Treasury-Post Office Department ap- 
propriation bill and conferees were 
appointed. 

Upon the request of Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, his joint 
resolution for a study of unemploy- 
ment insurance, which had been placed 
on the calendar, was referred to the 
Committees on Audit and Control of 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

An amendment by Senator Howell to 
the public building bill was rejected. 

The Senate adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted by Senator Morrison (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, providing for a memo- 
rial service for the late Senator Over- 
man, of North Carolina, to be held at 
2:30 p. m., Feb, 18. 

A report was received from the Tar- 
iff Commission on Investigations of 
Costs of Production here and abroad 
of various items, including a report on 
the cost of laying down oil at the At- 
lantic seaboard by domestic producers 


motion to concur in the Senate 





| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 


| 


Providing for/ termination and collection of income taxes. | 


Amending the State | Bull. “F” (Rev. Jan., 1931). Income Tax De- | 


To provide that | 
269. Hackett. Changing inter-| jury when incapacity extends seven days | Natl. Negro Health W 


commission of five to investigate the State | time in which claims for personal injury or | 


tax 
Conn. 
2479 in 


system. 

S. 294. Lavery. Amending G 
regard to tax on capital stock of 
specially chartered corporations. 

Conn. S.“324. Lavery. Amending gas- 
oline tax law. 

Conn. S. 327. Hyde. Providing deduc- 
tion of 5 per cent in gasoline tax to cover 
evaporation, etc. \ 

Ga. H. 50. Parker. Imposing tax on 
outdoor advertising. .Ways and Means. 

Ga. H.55. Key. Amending capital stock 
| tax upon domestic and foreign corporations. 
Ways and Means. 

Ill. H. 80. Gilmore. Providing that no 
security may be offered in evidence unless | 
tax has been paid thereon. Revenue. | 
| Il. §S. 78. Lantz. Imposing personal in- | 
come tax. Revenue. | 
| Inds H. 230. Journey et al. Imposing a | 
sales tax of 1 per cent on retail merchants. ; 

Ind. H. 233. Webb et al. Imposing in- 
|eome tax on corporations. 

Ind. S. 165. Gorham. Providing that all | 
intangible property be listed; 75 per cent 
to be exempted. 

Kans. S. 119. Carlson. Relating to col- | 
lection of personal property taxes. Judi- 
| ciary. 

Kans. S. 126. Warren. Amending sec- | 
tion 4 of chapter 260 of the laws for 1929 
relating to duties of State Tax Commis- 
sioner. 

Mass. H. 786. Doyle. Providing for the 
payment of local taxes in four equal in- 
stallments. Taxation. 

Mass. H. 1116. Casson. Providing an 
excise tax on general salaries in lieu of 
local property tax, the proceeds to be cred- 
ited to the aged citizens’ assistance fund. 
Taxation. 

Mass. S. 224. Moulton. Levying a tax | 
upon all articles of merchandise sold in lieu 
of local property tax, proceeds to be cred- 
ited to aged citizens fund. Taxation. 


Ss. 


| 


death must be presented. 
pensation, 

Okla. 91. Morrison. To amend the 

workmen’s compensation law and to create 
a State insurance fund. 
_ Okla. H. 181. Finley. To create a State | 
insurance fund for the purpose of insur 
employes under the Workmen’s Compen 
tion Act. 

Wis. A. 89. Tews. To amend section | 
102.14 and subsection 1 of section 102.17 re- | 
lating to administration of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Labor. 

Trade and Commerce 

Colo. S. 160. Quiat. To make uniform 
the law relating to limited partnerships; 
Judiciary. 7 

Colo. S. 166. Quiat. To make uniform 
the law of partnerships; Judiciary. 


Workmen’s Com- 


Ss. 
s 


sa- 


| 


Foreign Service List, Jan. 1, 1931—Pub. No. 


| Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. 


sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card humbers. should be given. 

43d Ann. Rept. on Statistics of Railways 
in U. S., for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. Bur.| 
of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Comm. | 
Price, $1.30. (5-11209) | 


preciation and Obsolescence, Revenue Act | 
of 1928. Bur. of Internal Revenue, U. S.| 
Treasury Dept. Price, 10 cents. | 
31-26415 | 
eek, 17th Ann. Ob- 
servance, Apr. 5 to Apr. 12, 1931. Is- 
sued by U. S. Public Health Service. 
Price, 5 cents. 
Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 2, No. 15, Feb, 2, | 
1931, Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of | 
Commerce. Free. (29-26634) | 
154, U. 


S. Dept. of State. Subscription 


price, 50 cents a year. (10-16369 ) 


ing | Soil Survey of Hardin County, Tenn.—No. 


21, Ser. 1936. Bur. of Chemistry and | 
Soils, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, and 
Tenn. Dept. of Educ., Div. of Geology. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-i4 
Ss. 
Customs Court—Reappraisement Cir. Nos. 
1886-1912, No, 98. Subscription price, 75 | 
cents a year. (13-2916) 
Pilot Rules for Rivers Whose Waters Flow | 
into Gulf of Mexico, Rev. to Jan., 1931. | 
Steamboat Inspection Service, U. S. Dept. | 
of Commerce. Free, (11-35466) 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Small Industries Also Served 


By Foreign Market Information 


Export of ‘Specialty’ Products Total $200,000,000 An. 
nually, Federal Officer Says 


Topic VI: 
In this series of articles presentin 
shown the practical contacts betwe 





Minn. H. 208. Meyers et al. Imposing 
tax on chain stores. | 
Mo. H. 107. Logan. 
ation of the property 
hydroelectric companies. 
| Mo. H. 108. Logan. 
10066 in regard to 
for tax purposes. 
Mo. H, 142. Elmer et al. 
oline tax law. 
Mo. H. 183. 
come tax law. 
Mo. H. 184. Jones et al. Amending law 
imposing franchise tax on capital stock of 
corporations. | 
Mo. S. 62. Brogan. Amending R. 8S. 
| 10115 relating to deductions under personal 

} income tax. 
| Mo. S. 81. Dearmont et al. Amending 
State income tax law. | 

Mo. S. 82. Dearmont. Amending fran- | 
chise tax on capital stock of corporations. | 

Mont. H. 162. Fairgrieve. Imposing tax | 
on sale of malt. 

Nebr. H. 241. 
bill boards. | 

Nebr. S. 117. Neudauer. Imposing tax | 
of 15 cents per pound on imitation butter. | 

Nebr. S. 126. Cooper. Authorizing ap- | 
pointment of a commission on advisability | 
of income tax. | 
lH. H. 227. 
on estates 
the Federal act 

N. Mex. H. 67. Rivera et al. Imposing 
tax on trading stamps. Public Affairs. | 

N. Mex. H. 87. Kranawitter. Imposing 
license tax on bill boards. 
Highways. 

N. Mex. H. 70. Martinez et al. Impos- 
ing tax of 3 cents a gallon on lubricat- 
ing oil. | 

Ohio. H. 176. 
oline tax refunds, 

Okla. H. 151. Phillips. 
on sale of cigars and cigarettes. 

Okla. H. 161. McDougall. Relating to 
intangible tax. 

Oreg. H. J. R. 6. Mott. 
constitution so that no tax for State pur- 
poses may be levied, 

’a. H. 56. Baldridge. 
heritance tax Taw. Ways and Means. 

Pa. H. 84. Strickler. 
} to come within manufacturing exemption— 
capital stock tax. 

a. H. 85. Strickler. Exempting coffee 
roasters from mercantile license tax. 

a. H. 98. Baker. 
| tax law. 

Pa. H. 99. 
tance tax law. 

Pa. H. 109. 
tance tax law. 

Pa. H. 112. 


Providing for tax- | 
and franchise of | 


"ee 
Amending R. 5. | 
valuation of utilities 


Amending gas- 


Jones et al. Amending in- 


Smith. Imposing tax on 


Murphy. Imposing a State 


tax subject to taxation under 


Justus. Repealing gas- 


Amending in- 


Barton. 
Sheely. 


Sheely. Amending gasoline 
- 130, 
tance tax law. 
Pa. H. 182. 
tance tax law. 
Pa. H. 197. Stone. Exempting vehicles 
used exclusively for farm purposes from 
registration tax, 
Pa. H. 205. 


Simon. Amending inheri- 


Wright. Amending inheri- 


Spann. Specifying the no- 


tice to be given to owners of real property 
| 


of an increase in valuation. 
Pa. H. 217, Musser. Amending inheri- 
| tance tax law, 
Pa. H. 239. 
on chain stores, 
Pa. §S., McClure. 


Memolo, Imposing a tax 


28, 


Amending the gas- 


Roads and | 


Imposing tax | 


Amending the 


Roasting of coffee 


Amending gasoline | 
Amending inheri- | 


Amending inheri- | 


Foreign Trade. 


eS é By Eric T. King 
Chief, Specialties Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic C 
Department of Commerce 


HE services of the Federal Govern- 
ment available to the larger in- 
dustries of our country in the pro- 

motion of trade with the rest of the 
world, are available equally to the 
smaller industries. 

In the classification of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
those products of American industry 
which do not come properly within the 
scope of the more clearly defined com- 
modity groups are refererred to as 
“specialties.” The list of these is a 
long one, and most of the items 
thereon are manufactured goods. 
Broadly speaking, the list consists of 
the following groups: 

Amusement park and playground 
equipment; athletic and _ sporting 
goods; baby carriage, go-carts and 
nursery equipment; billiard tables and 
accessories; brushes; buttons, clocks 
and watches; dental and surgical goods 
and equipment; firearms and ammu- 
nition for sporting purposes; furniture 
of all kinds, both wood and metal; 
glass products; hospital, school and 
theater equipment; household labor- 
saving devices, hand; jewelry, gold, 
silver and plated ware; musical instru- 
ments, appliances and_ accessories; 
notions and novelties; office appliances 
and equipment; office supplies, except 
paper stationery; optical goods; photo- 
graphic goods; pottery products, ex- 
cept sanitary ware; printed and litho- 
graphic matter of all kinds; scientific 
and professional instruments and ap- 
paratus; soda fountain equipment; 
store fixtures; toys, games and toy 
wheel goods; miscellaneous commodi- 
ties, such as coin changing and regis- 
tering equipment; cork manufactures; 
hand fire extinguishers; ivory; pyroxy- 
lin products; smokers’ supplies; slot 
and vending machines and sponges. 

a 


* o 


UITE obviously, the Specialties Di- 
vision of the Department cannot 
| maintain a corps of experts familiar 
with all the practices, problems and 
developments in each of the manifold 
industries regarded as in its field, 
Its main purpose, however, is to assist 
the manufacturers in all of their indus- 
tries to get their share of any foreign 
business which may be developed and 
in cooperation with other divisions of 
the Department, and other Government 
departments, to help solve the domestic 
trade problems which confront these 
industries. 


issue of Feb. 10, Mr. 





oline tax law. 


S.C. 8.73, Thompson, Exempting from 


Foreign Trade 

g a topical survey of the Government are 
1 nt en Divisio 
their places in the administrative organization 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” 
of | 10, | King will continue his discussion of the functions of the 
Specialties Division in promoting foreign trade. 
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ns and Bureaus irrespective of 
s. The present series deals with 


ommerce, 


American specialties go abroad to 
the total of more than $200,000,000. 
Foreign shipments are really much 
greater than the official trade figures 
show, because of the large unrecorded 
amount of these items that are sent 
abroad by parcel post. American spe- 
cialties find their way to every market 
of the world and the steady percentage 
of increase in this trade is due to the 
aggressive effort of American manu- 
facturers who are constantly on the 
lookout for new customers abroad. 
The Specialties Division uses every 
means at its disposal to bring to the 
attention of specialties manufacturers 
opportunities for the sale of their 
merchandise; attempts to keep them 
posted on foreign trade developments 
in their respective fields and is ready 
to help them as individuals or as a 
group to make detailed studies of spe- 


ee markets for particular commodi- 
ies. 


* ¢ 8 


URING the past year there were 

published by the Department of 
Commerce 1,387 “trade opportunities,” 
These trade opportunities were re- 
ported to the Bureau by State Depart- 
ment and Commerce Department rep- 
resentatives stationed in all the impor- 
tant markets of the world who had 
been approached by foreign dealers 
and importers who were anxious to 
purchase or secure agencies for cer- 
tain American specialties. These in- 
cluded such items as fire extinguishers, 
picture frames, compacts, phono- 
graph record cleaners, statues, goggles, 
professional and scientific instruments 
of various kinds, sponges, as well as 
other more standard commodities, 

In addition to the above, other op- 

portuntiies requiring special and im- 
mediate action were brought directly 
to the attention of firms who would be 
in a position to meet the requirements 
of the foreign inquirer. This includes 
cases where the customer specifies par- 
ticular trade-marked articles. As a 
result of this service rendered to 
American specialties manufacturers an 
extensive business has developed. 
_ At present the Specialties Division 
is cooperating with the American 
Olympic Games Committee in securing 
from foreign countries, lists of sport- 
ing and athletic associations who may 
participate in the 1932 Olympic event. 
This, with the related information ob- 
tained will be useful to exporters of 
athletic goods. 


to appear in the 





| day in Distr. Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 7, 1931. 


Bills Introduced: 


| Indian Reservation; Indian Affairs. 


-| Reptd. to S. Feb, 7, 1931. 


amendments to the bill (H. R. 10166), 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with certain construction 
works at the Navy Yard at Philadle- 
phia, Pa., was agreed to. 


The Committee on the District of 
Columbia called up a number of bills 
which had been reported out of that 
Committee. 


The House considered and passed a 
number of bills concerning the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including the bill 
(S. 4022) to regulate exterior adver- 
tising in the District, and the bill 
(H. R. 12169) to clarify the meaning 
and intention of the act, approved in 
1929, to regulate the practice of the 
healing art in the District. 

Representatives Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., and Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., read telegrams from 
posts of the American Legion, urging 


* 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes 


Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R, 16909. Ketcham. Control of soil 
erosion, prevent silting of navigable water- 
ways, preserve and replenish underground 
sources Of streams, perpetuate water re- 
sources, and reduce losses from drought; 
Agriculture, 

Bridges 
Billa Introduced: 

H. R. 16907. Dunbar. 
Cannelton, Ind.; Interstate 
Commerce. 

Commerce and Trade 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6051. Hatfield (by request). To create 

World Commerce Corporation; Judiciary. 
District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16912. Goldsborough. To name} 
Sixteenth Street entrance to Distr, Col. Blair 
Place; District of Columbia. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 4551. To amend Distr. Col. Code of Law 
with respect to organization of corps, Passed 
S. Je. 2, 1930. Reptd, to H. Je. 21. Passed 
H. Feb. 7, 1931. 

S. 6077. Closing of barber shops on Sun- 


Ohlo River near 
and Foreign 


H. R. 14922. To amend Distr. of Col. 
traffic acts. Reptd. to H. Jan. 21, 1931. 
Passed H. Feb. 7. 

H. R. 15496. To transfer to trustees of 
Howard Univ. title to certain property. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 7. 

H. J. Res. 404. To change name of B Street 
N. W., in Distr. of Col. Reptd. to H. Feb. 
5, 1931, Passed H. Feb. 7. 

Flood Control 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16888. Moore, Ohio. Establishment 
of the checkdam system to prevent loss from 
drought erosion, flood, increase water sup- 
ply; Agriculture, 

Indians 


H. R. 16910. Leavitt. Hospital on Crow | 


Changes in Status: 

H. R. 12871. For sale of isolated tracts | 
in former Crow Indian Reservation, Mont. 
Reptd. to H. Dec, 10. Passed H. Jan. 5, 1931. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 6. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 

Bills Introduced: | 

H. R. 16913. Houston, Hawaii. To amend | 
“Act to extend provisions of certain laws to | 
Territory of Hawaii”; Territories. 

Highways 

Changes in Status: 

S. 5209. To amend sec. 4 of act to pro- 
vide for construction of rural post roads. | 


Judiciary 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6080, Barkley. Authorizing persons, 
firms, corporations associations, or societies 
to file bills of interpleader; Judiciary. 
Changes in Status: ; 

Hl, R. 12350. For apptmt. of addtl. distr. 
judge for eastern distr. of Mich. Passed H. 
Je. 23, 1930. Reptd. to S. Feb. 6, 1931. 

National Defense 
Changes in Status: 

H, 6810. Secy. of Navy to accept 
lighter-than-air base near Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Reptd. to H. Dec, 17. Passed H, Feb. 2, 1931. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 6. 

H, R. 13522, To deliver to Fla. State 
Museum, Gainesville, Fla., silver service set 
donated to U. S. S. “Florida.” Reptd. to H. 
Jan, 13, 1931, Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. 
Feb, 6. 

Patriotic Observances: Assns. 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6078, Reed. Commemoration of Battle 
of Fort Necessity, Pa.; Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 492. Schafer, Wis. President to 
proclaim Oct. 11, 1931, Pulaski memorial 
day; Judiciary. 

H. Res. 352, Davis, Printing of certain his- 
torical statements concerning Battle of 
Stones River; Printing. 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 

S. J. Res. 248. Couzens. Issuance of special 

postage stamp in honor of Kosciuszko; Post 


| Changes in Status: 


|pine Insurrection or China Relief Expedi- 
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Proceedings of February 7, 1931 


© The Senate » 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., 4 and from oil fields in Venezuela. (Sum- 


mary on page 1.) 

The coninaty of information on the 
oil report was read to the Senate at 
the request of Senator Thomas (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, spoke in criticism of remarks 
by the Secretary of State on the Latin 
American policy of the Wilson admin- 
istration, while Senator Borah (Rep.),, 
of Idaho, also discussed the statements 
of the Secretary. (Detailed discussion 

age 1.) d 

4 Ronnies Wheeler (Dem.), of iMon- 
tana, and La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, criticized the compromise 
agreement of House and Senate lead- 
ers regarding drought relief. (De- 
tailed discussion page 1.) 

The Senate by a vote of 52 to 7 de- 
feated an amendment by Senator Nor- 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska, to the $100,- 
000,000 bill for the expansion of public 
works. The bill was then passed with- 
out a record vote. (Discussion on 
page 2.) 

At the request of Senator, Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, the in@epend- 
ent offices appropriation bill was made 
the unfinished business of the Senate. 
After unsuccessful efforts to have a 
number of bills on the calendar con- 
sidered, the Senate on the motion of 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
recessed at 4:55 p. m. until noon, Feb. 


© The House of Representatives © 


THE House met at noon, Feb. 7. A + payment of the adjusted compensation 


certificates. ; 

A debate was held on the interest 
rates on small loans in the District of 
Columbia. (Discussion of this will be 
found on page 12.) ’ 

The first presidential veto of this 
session of Congress was sustained by 
the House. The action came on a 
private bill. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., submitfed the confer- 
ence report on the Interior appropria- 
tion for relief of the drought stricken 
area. It will be acted on later. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, read a 
letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, explaining the 
use of the relief appropriation. (Full 
text is printed on page 3.) 

The House adjourned at 4:58 p. m. 
until noon Feb. 9. 


in Status 


building program under Act of May 25, 1926. 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 11. Passed H. Jan. 19, 
1931. Passed S, Feb. 2. Approved Feb. 6. 


Public Health 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16915. Leavitt. Purchase of State 
laboratory at Hamilton, Mont., for preven- 
tion and cure of spotted fever; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Public Lands 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16914.~Williamson. Transfer forest 
lands to S. Dak. for public park purposes | 
and creating Mount Rushmore Reservation; | 
Public Lands. | 

States 
Bills Introduced: | 

H. R. 16795. Carter, Calif. To reimburse | 
State of Calif. for amts. advanced or ex- | 
pended in aid of U. S. during Civil War; | 
Judiciary. 


Trade Marks 





| 
Moore, Geo. 





| 
Victoria, 


Wallace, James. 





H. R. 2828. Amdng. law relating to trade | 
marks and to authorize their registration. | 
Passed H. Apr. 21, 1930. Reptd, to S. Feb. 
7, 1931. | 

Veterans | 
Bills Introduced: | 

H. R. 16908. Almon. To amend World War } 
Veterans’ Act of 1924, as amended; World | 
War Veterans’ Legislation. | 

H. J. Res. 491. LaGuardia. Cash loans for 
veterans of World War; Ways and Means. 
Changes in Status: | 

H. R. 6997. Granting pensions to crews of | 
vessels owned or chartered by U. S., and| 
engaged in transportation of troops, sup- 
plies, ete., during war with Spain, Philip- | 


tion.. Passed H., amended, May 

Reptd. to S. Feb. 6, 1931. 
Waterways 

Bills Introduced: 

S. 6005. McNary. Prel. examination and 
survey of Scappoose Bay, Columbia River, 
Oreg.; Commerce. 

S. 6024. Steiwer. 
ette River betw. Oregon City 
land, Oreg.; Commerce. 

H. R. 16911. Crosser. 
control of waterways and water resources, 
water conservation, flood control, prevention, | 
and protection; Rivers and Harbors. 


State Books and 
Publications 


5, 1930. | 


Improvement of Willam- | 
and Port- 


Development and | 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

Utah—Message of Gov Geo. H. Dern to 
19th Legisl. Jan. 138, 1931. Salt Lake 
City, 1931. k 

Oreg.—Inaugural Message of Julius L. 
Meier, Gov., to 36th Legislative Assembly. 
Salem, 1931. 

Message of Gov. A. W. Norblad to 36th 
Legislative Assembly, Regular Session, 
1931. Salem, 1931. 

Mich.—Ann. Rept. of Auditor General for 
yr. ended Je, 30, 1930, Submitted to Gov. 
by Oramel B. Fuller, Auditor. _ , 

N. J.—8th Ann. rept. of State Employes 
retirement system for period ended Je, 
30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by John P. 
Dullard, Chairman. Trenton, 1930. 

Oreg.—How to Appropriate Water. Instruc- 
tions and suggestions. Issued by Chas, 
E. Stricklin, State Engineer, Salem, 1931. 


| Crauford, Lane. 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Israeli, Nathan. Illusions in perception of 
short time intervals. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia univ.) 47 p. N.’Y., 1930. 

30-33470 


Jackson, Holbrook. Anatomy of bibliomania. 
1 v. Lond., Soncino press, 1930, 30-33354 
Johnson, Samuel. London: poem, and Van- 
ity of human wishes. (Haslewood books.) 
44 p. Lond., F. Etchells & H. MacDon- 


33 p. 


ald, 1930. 33-33340 
Jones, Marc E. Ritual of living; occult 
manual. 132 p. Los Angeles, J, F. Rowny 
press, 1930. 30-33467 
Kiekhofer, Wm. H. Outline of economics. 
7th rev. ed. 189 p. Menasha, Wis., George 
Banta pub. co., 1930. 30-33460 
Lange, Johannes. Crime and destiny, by 
...; trans. by Charlotte Haldane. (Paper 
books.) 250 p. Y., C. Boni, 1930. 
30-33457 
League of nations. ... Com. for amdmt. of 
Covenant of ... in order to bring it into 
harmony with pact of Paris (Geneva, 
Feb. 25 to Mar. 5, 1930). Minutes. (Ser. 
of League of nations publications. v. 
Legal. 1930. v. 10.) 126 p. Geneva, 
1930. 30-33366 
. . - Election of members of Permanent 
court of internatl. justice. Note by secy.- 
gen. concerning relevant provisions of 
Court’s statute and procedure for elec: 
tion of members of Court. (Ser. of 
League of nations publications. v. Le 
gal. 1930. v.13.) 12 p. Geneva, 1930. { 
30-33363 
‘ Traffic in women and children 
comm. and Child welfare com. Rules of 
procedure. (Ser. of League of nations 
publications. iv. Social. 1930. iv. 4.) 
2p. Geneva, 1930. 30-33362 
McKenna, Chas. H. Francis de Vitoria, 
founder of internatl. law. 2d ed. (Cath- 
olic assn. for internat]. peace. Pam. no. 
5.) 13 p. Wash., D. C., Catholic assn. 
for internatl. peace, 1930. 30-23674 
Marshall, Alfred, 1842-1924. Principles of 
economics, introductory volume. 8th ed. 
871 p. Lond., Macmillan & co., 1930. 
30-23706 
A flood. N. 'Y.,.:G. C. 
at Harbor press, 1930. 30-33337 
N. Y. Cotton exchange. N. Y., Cotton ex- 
change service, basic data, 1930/3ft. 1 v., 
illus. N. Y., Van Rees press, 1930. 
30-33357 
Roy, Dhirendra N. Pragmetic [!] theory 
of truth. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ia., 
1926.) p. 171-182, 42-49. 30-33471 
Sandars, Mary F. Life of Christina Ros- 
setti, illus. 291 p. Lond., Hutchinson 
& co., 1930. 30-33456 
Sihler, Ernest G. From Maumee to Thames 
and Tiber; life-story of American clas- 
sical scholar. By . 269 p. on 
N. Y., univ. press, 1930. 30-33163 
Taylor, Ariel Y. Numerology made plain. 
Rev. ed. 190 p., illus. Chicago, Laidlaw 
brothers, 1930. 30-33.464 
Thompson, Chas. J. S. Mystery and ro- 


mance of astrology. 296 p., illus. N. Y., 
Fredk. A. Stokes co., 1930. 30-3347% 


| Treble, Henry A. Everyday life in Rome in 


time of Caesar and Cicero, by ..., M. A., 
and K. M. King, B. A. 160 p., illus. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon press, 1930. 30-33450 
Viaud, Julien. Pecheur d Islande, par Pi- 
erre Loti (pseud.) ... ed. by James F. 
Mason. 277 p. N. Y., H. Holt, 1930. 
30-33455 
queen of Gt. Brit. Letters of 
Queen Victoria. 3d ser. 1886 and 1901, 
published by authority of His Majesty 
the king, ed. by Geo. E. Buckle. 1 v. 
Lond., J. Murray, 1930. 30-33149 
Wallace-Bruce and closely 
related families: Barefoots, Taylors, Wil. 
sons, McKees, Douglasses, Liddells, Hef- 
dersons, Notestines and others. 389 p., 
illus. Northfield, Minn., Mohn prtg. co., 
1930. , 30-33269 
Wilson, Sir Arnold T. Bibliography of Per- 
ia. 253 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 
1930. 30-33355 
Wilson, Katharine M. Sound and meaning 
in English poetry. 352 p., illus. Lond., 
J. Cape, 1930. 30-33164 


Woodward, Julian L. Foreign news in Amer- 


ica morning newspapers. (Studies in his- 
tory, economics and public law, ed. by 
Faculty of political science of Columbia 
univ., no. 332.) 122 p. N. Y., Columbia 
univ. press, 1930. 36-33458 
Foreign news in American morning 
newspapers. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
bia upiv., 1930.) 123 p. N. Y., 1930. 
30-83454 
Citrus 
Lakeland, Fla., 1930. 
30-33283 
for pipe 
Chicago, E. 


American agricultural chemical co. 
profits. 22 p. 


Bittel, Edward. Measurements 
tradesmen. 103 p., illus. 
Bittel, 1930. 30-33440 

Bradley, Andrew C. Commentary on Ten- 
nyson’s In memoriam. 3d ed., rev. 251 
p- Lond., Macmillan & co., 1929. 

30-33698 

Bruce, Helm. Prophets of Israel; Bible 
studies with Men’s Bible class of Presby- 
terian church. 3891 p. Louisville, Ky., 
J. P. Morton & co., 1930. 30-33698 

Burgess, Francis G. Romance of Book of 
common prayer. 133 p. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Morehouse pub. co., 1930. 30-33684 

Burgess, Mrs. Nellie V. Junior worship ma- 
terials in program form. 197 p. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1930. 

30-33150 

Companton, Judah ben Solomon. . and 
his “Arbath kinyanim”, by Elhanan H. 
Golomb. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Dropsie col- 
lege, 1922.) 110 p. Phil., Dropsie col. 
for Hebrew and cognate learning, 1930. 

30-33686 

Tales from Chaucer; 
Canterbury tales in prose, by Eleanor 
Farjeon; illus, 245 p. N. Y., J. Cape 
& H. Smith, 1930. 31-2605 

Cold-blooded vertebrates: part I. Fishes, 
by Samuel F. Hildebrand, parts II and 
III. Amphibtans and reptiles, by Chas. 
W. Gilmore and Doris M. Cochran, 
(Smithsonian scientific ser., v. 8.) 375 
p., illus. N. Y., Smithsonian institution, 
1930, 30683277 

Acting; theory and prac- 

N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1930. 30-33697 

Davison, John. Shadows of strife, 3 acts, 
86 p. Lond., J. M. Dent & sons, 1930. 

30-33702 


Chaucer, Geoffrey. 


tice, illus. 248 p. 


Russia’s Challe 
to American 


Business 
es 


ECONOMIC LIFE 
of 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
By CALVIN B. HOOVER 


The significance to the capi- 
talistic world of the develop- 
ment in, the Soviet Union 
cannot be exaggerated. What- 





5th Bienn. rept. of World War Vet- 
erans’ State Aid Comm. for period ended 
Sept. 30, 1930. Submitted to 36th Legisl. 
Assembly by A. W. Norblad, Gov. Chair- 
man. Salem, 1930. : 
Wash.—21st Bienn. rept. oi State Auditor. 
Submitted to Legisl. session of 1931, for 
f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930, by C. W. 
Clausen, Auditor. Olympia, 1930. é 
Vt.—Bienn. Rept. of Adj. and Inspector Gen. 
for 2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by Herbert T. Johnson, Adj. Gen. 


ever your station in life, you 
are being directly affected 
every day by what the com- 
munist regime in Russia is 
doing. What is it doing? In- 
form yourself through this 
illuminating new book. There 
is no other current picture of 
Russian economic activities 
so complete, or so Btimulat- 
ing to thought. 





and Inspector. Montpelier, 1930. 
Calif.—Rept. of Calif. Joint Fedl.-State 





Offices and Post Roads. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 14040. To expedite work on Fedl. 


Water Resources Comm, to Pres. of U, 
S. and Gov. of Calif. Geo. C. Pardee, 
Chairman. Sacramento, 1931. 
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Hotel Operations Record Foreseen 


Are Analyzed in 


Census Report 





Complete Tabulation Is Made 
Of Information Gathered 
In District of Columbia by 
Federal Bureau 


By Ralph C. Janoschka 
Assistant Chief, Hotel Section, Census of 
Distribution, United States Bureau 
of the Census 

In the first census of hotel’s report, 
just issued covering the operations of all 
hotels in the District of Columbia hav- 
ing 25 or more guest rooms, the hotel 
men the United States have an illustra- 
tion of the type of information which 
js to be made available by the Bureau 
of the Census. This report, which is be- 
ing issued ina printed form, gives the 
number of hotels by size, groups and 
type with total receipts, receipts from 
rentals and dining rooms, number of em- 
ployes and salaries, and proprietorship; 
this information being set forth both in 
textual and tabular forms. 

Having completed the District of Co- 
lugxbja report, the Census Bureau is now 
eee to issue preliminary reports 
for each State, but on a more restricted 
s¥ale. In_the District of Columbia re- 
port, the Bureau gives a specimen of the 
scope of the census so that hotel men, 
and business men interested from a mar- 
keting standpoint, would know the type 
of information which will be made avail- 
able. The preliminary State reports, 
therefore, will not be so detailed, the 
main purpose being to make the prin- 
cipal types of information available as 





In Apple Exports 


Shipments Are Expected to 
Eclipse High Figure of 
Last Year 





There are indications that the volume 
of apple shipments from the United 
States and Canada will reach record 
proportions during the 1930-31 season, 
the Department of Agriculture predicted 
Feb. 8 in a statement which follows in 
full text: 

There are indications of record volume 
of boxed and barreled apple shipments 
from the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the 1930-31 season. The exports of 
United States boxed apples this season 
reached the high figure of 5,357,000 
by Jan. 3, according to the British Em- 
pire Marketing Board. It is estimated 
that this represents only 51 per cent of 
the probable total exports for the sea- 
son. The United States barreled apple 
exports, while not as large as in 1928- 
29, were well in excess of last year. 

About 65 per cent of the season’s ex- 
ports is estimated to have been moved 
out by Jan. 3 By that date the Cana- 
dian movement of export apples was 
considerably nearer the end than _was 
true in the United States. With Brit- 
ish Columbia boxes shipped to the extent 
of 1,088,000, about 78 per cent of the 
export movement had gone out. The 
Board reports the exporting of 841,000 
barrels of Nova Scotia apples, which 
represented 90 per cent of the esti- 
mated season’s total from that_ area. 
Short crops on the continent: of Europe 
have attracted to continental ports a 
larger than usual share of North Ameri- 


can apple exports. 


Permanency of Coal 





uickly as possible. 
. va nana Being Studied 

These reports will show separately 
the operations of such part-time or re- 
sort hotels, and full-time hotels as have 
reported, giving the receipts divided into 
amounts from room rentals, meals, and 
revenues from other sources. In the tab- 
ulations for the American plan and 
mixed plan (American and European) 
hotels, the receipts, of course, can not 
be divided as between room rentals and 
meals. a. ; 

For full-time hotels, statistics will be 
given on the average number of em- 
ployes for the year, by sex, in dining 
rooms, kitchens, lunch rooms, etc.; their 
salaries for the year; number of guest 
rooms, seating capacity of dining rooms, 
and types of ownership, with salaries 
of firm members. This information will 
be shown for European, American and 
mixed plans of hotel operation, and for 
transient, permanent, and mixed types 
of occurancy. 

Resorts To Be Reported 

Detailed figures will also be given for 
part-time, or resort hotels, in the State 
reports, if their businesses amount to 


at least 15 per cent of the total hotel) 


business done; otherwise, this informa- 
tion will be carried in the text, divided 
among European, American and mixed 
type hotels. It is unlikely, however, that 
there will be many European plan resort 
hotels. In addition, information will be 
given on resort hotels concerning the 
months operated during the year. 

Fyr the resort hotels, the number of 
persons employed in the months of April, 
July, October and December, will be 
given instead of an average number em- 
he during the year, as given for the 

ull-time hotels. This information on 
the number of employes will be shown 
separately for dining room, kitchen, 
lunch room and other employes. 
Industry To Be Measured 

These reports will give for the first 
time an official and comprehensive meas- 
urement of the hotel industry by States. 
Hence, they will offer valuable informa- 


tion not only to hotel men, but also to! 
business men of all kinds who sell to 


this industry. 

Although Washington possibly cannot 
be considered a typical city in the hotel 
field, the District. of Columbia report 
will give a basis for studying trends in 
the business, as concerns type of owner- 
ship, size of transient and permanent ho- 
tels, importance of dining room service, 


and other information which will be val- | 


uable to: ail hotel men ‘in consideration 
of their problems. 

The hotel census discloses that there 
are 77 hotels having 25 or more guest 
rooms in the District of Columbia. Of 
this number 54 are operated on the Euro- 
pean plan and 23 are operated on the 
mixed (American and European) plan 
and there are no strictly American-plan- 
operated hotels in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Varied Plans Are Listed 

For census purposes, American plan 
hotels are establishments that have fixed 
rates which include both room and meals 
while European hotels are establishments 
that make separate charges for rooms 
and meals. Hotels that confine their op- 
erations to room rentals alone are thus 
clasgified as operating on the European 
plan.’ The classification based on type 
of occupancy discloses that 18 Washing- 
ton hotels cater entirely to transient 
patronage, and 51 to mixed (transient 

gerd permanent) patronage. 

The total number of guest rooms re- 
ported by all hotels in the District of 
Columbia is 13,465. Of this total, 22 
hotels reporting 25 to 49 guest rooms 
have 787; the 17 reporting 50 to 99 guest 
rooms have 1,291; the 7 reporting 100 
to 149 guest rooms have 905; the 13 


reporting from 150 to 249 guest rooms; 


have 2,300; and the 18 having 200 guest 
rooms’ and over have 8,191. The total 
rooms according to types reveal that 
the 54 European plan hotels have 9,707, 
while the 23 mixed plan hotels have 
3,758. 

Sources Of Income Tabulated 


Receipts from all sources of the hotels | 


in the District of Columbia, for the year 
1929 amount to $17,620,000, out of which 
$15,555,000 was received from room ren- 
tals and meals. The recefpts from other 
sources, amounting to $2,065,000, were 
reported by 55 hotels. 

European plan hotels reported receipts 
amounting to $13,950,000 of which $8,- 
002,000 was from room rentals and $4,- 
088,000 was from sale of meals by the 
23 European plan hotels operating din- 
ing rooms, and $1,860,000 by the 35 Euro- 
pean hotels reporting receipts from other 
sources. 

The mixed plan hotels reported re- 
ceipts amounting to $3,670,000, of which 
$3,465,000 was from room rentals and 
sale of meals and $205,000 reported from 
other sources by 20 of those hotels, 

Employes Are Classified 

The division of receipts by size of ho- 
tel probably offers more useful informa- 
tion for hotel men. The 22 hotels with 
25 to 49 rooms reported receipts totaling 
$8%F,000, of which $790,000 was from 
room rentals; the 17 hotels with 50 to 
99 rooms reported receipts amounting to 
$819,000, of which $789,000 was room 

entals;' seven hotels with 100 to 149 
Booms had total receipts of $753,000, of 


As Major Source of 
Power Is Predicted 





Federal Agency Expects 
Product to Retain Posi- 
tion Despite Develop- 
ment of Other Sources 





Despite the increased use of water 
power, petroleum and other sources of 
energy, coal is reasonably certain to re- 
main the major source of steam and elec- 
tric power, according . to H. M. Hoar, 
whose study of the world’s coal industry 
has just been issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


the technology of the utilization of coal 
‘during the last few years than at any 
/time in its history, the report says, and 
| many important industries have bene- 
fited by these developments. 
Department’s Summary 


port follows in full text: : 

Notwithstanding the progress which 
has been made in the efficient utilization 
of water-power, petroleum, and other 
sources of energy, it seems reasonably 
certain, in most localities at least, that 
coal will remain the major source of 
steam and steam-electric power, accord- 
ing to H. M. Hoar, in a study of the 
world’s coal industry just issued by the 
| Department of Commerce. This predic- 
tion is based primarily on the steady 
improvement in technological processes 
of combustion and control which have 
taken place in recent years. 

The technology of the utilization of 
coal, the report states, has advanced 
more rapidly in the past few years. than 
at any time in its history. Liginite is 
utilized for steam-raising purposes; gas 
is made from coal or from oil; and in 
Germany motor fuels have been recently 
obtained from the distillates of coal. 

Many important industries have been 
able to benefit by these technological de- 
velopments. The electric utilities, for 
example, have been enabled to reduce 
the coal necessary to develop a kilowatt- 
hour from 3.2 pounds in 1919 to 1.76 
pounds in 1928, a reduction of 5 per 
cent. The railroads, which absorb about 
|of the United States, and the iron and 
steel industry have been effecting sim- 
ilar savings in fuel consumption, and in- 
dications are that further progress in 
the direet conservation of coal will be 
achieved by other coal-consuming indus- 
tries. 

The increased efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of coal, together with the wide- 
spread adoption of other sources of heat 


eign countries to produce enough coal 
for their own needs, are factors which 
have brought about a lessened demand 
for this fuel and thereby depressed the 
coal industry as a whole. The relative 
decline in the use of coal throughout the 
world is strikingly shown by the fact 
that in the period from 1913 to 1928 
world consumption of energy increased 








| which $715,000 was room rentals; 13 
hotels with 150 to 249 rooms had receipts 
totaling $2,780,000, of which $2,566,000 
was from room rentals; and 18 hotels 
with 250 and more rooms reported re- 
ceipts aggregating $12,450,000 of which 
$10,695,000 was on room rentals. 

Hotel operators were asked to report 
the total number of persons employed 
during the months of April, July, and 
December of 1929; and also the number 
of persons employed at the time of the 
census canvass, classified according to 
sex. The same information was re- 
| quested for dining room, lunch room, and 
| kitchen employes. 
;number of employes for those months, 
the average number of persons employed 
reported by hotels in the District of Co- 
lumbia during 1929 was 5,712. Based on 
the number of each sex employed at the 
time of the canvass, 3,250 of these were 
males and 1,922 females. Salaries paid 
to all employes during 1929 amounted to 
$4,852,000. 


dining room operations with a total 
average seating capacity the year round 
of 8,700. The average number of dining 
room, lunch room, and kitchen employes 
at those hotels was 1,893, of which 1,512 
were males and 381 females. Salaries 
paid to employes working in dining 
rooms, lunch rooms, and_ kitchens 
amounted to $1,703,000. 

An average of 2,379 persons were em- 
ployed by Washington hotels outside of 
dining rooms, lunch rooms, and kitchens. 
Of this number, 1,378 were males and 
1,541 females. Salaries paid these em- 
ployes amounted to $3,149,000. 

Corporations own 43 of the hotels in 
the District of Columbia, and 34 are 
owned by individuals or partnerships. 
Hotels owned by individuals or partner- 
ships reported 47 proprietors, of which 
39 were males and eight females. Sala- 
ries and commissions in the amount of 
$29,000 were paid in 1929 to 18 proprie- 
tors and firm members. 
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* 
TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


ABROAD 2+ Specific Inquiries 


ethic for American Goods 
Received in: 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘THE desire of foreign merchants for American-made products, indicated | 
by the numerous inquiries received by the Department of Commerce, | 
afford exporters world-wide markets for the sale of their goods. | 
Markets in foreign countries for fog signals, electric exercisers, bowling 
alley equipment, waterproof fabrics, oil burners, rubber legs, paper mill 
machinery, telephone appliances and a variety of other products are listed 
by the Department. 
The world-wide nature of these demands is indicated by inquiries from 
Syria, Guatemala, Czechoslovakia, England, India, Chile, Italy, China, Ger- 
many, and many other countries. 
Detailed information on the many inquiries for the purchase of American | 
goods reaching the Department may be had upon application to any branch | 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, | 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in.full text: 











btn. 


chemicals, agricultural, 49921, Zagreb, | 


Agricultural Implements: 


j}and nickel goods, 


|needles, 49932, Bogota, 


|tin plate, and tin cans, for benzine and| 
| petroleum, 49946, 


specialties, household, 49969, Montreal, | 


Canada (a and p); hardware and tools, 
49990, Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a); iron 
49990, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador (s a); kitchen and dining room 
supplies, 49937, Montreal, Canada (a); 
metal partitions, railings, doors, etc., 
49928, Montreal, Canada (a); oil burn- 
ers, 49930, Berlin, Germany (p);_ oil 
burners, automatic, small, 49935, Rome, 


|Italy (a); paring machines, vegetable, 


50002, Montreal, Canada (a); pins and 
Colombia (a);} 
pins and needles, 49932, Bogota, Colom- 
bia (a); pipe, cast iron, galvanized iron, 
or steel, for acqueducts, 49936, Bogota, 
Colombia (a); plumbers’ tools and brass 
goods, 49999, London, Canada (a and p); 
plumbing and sanitary supplies, 49990, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a); plumbing and 
steamfitting supplies, 50003, Quebec, 
Canada (a and p); rollers, window shade, 
49975, Osaka, Japan (a); sand paper 
and emery cloth, 49933, Santiago, Chile} 
(p); sanitary ware, 49938, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil (a); scales, automatic, for 
weighing and filling sugar bags, 49931, 
Surabaya, Java (a); scrap iron for re- 
smelting, 49954, Venice, Italy (p); sig- 
nals, fog, and track torpedoes, 49993, 
Santiago, Chile (p); stoves and utensils, 
camping, 49965, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a); tin plate, 49934, Habana, Cuba (a);| 


Aleppo, 
wire, barbed, 49993, 


Syria (p); 
Rio de Janeiro, 


Agricultural implements, 49933, Rio| 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); tractors, and 
agricultural machinery, 49921, Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia (a). 


Aircraft: 
Airplanes, 49989, Batavia, Java (a). 


Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 49884, Mont- 
real, Canada (a); automobile accessories, | 
and garage equipment, 49883, Mexico 
City, Mexico (a); automobile gas-filling | 
apparatus with barrels, 49946, Aleppo, 
Syria (p); automobile gasoline-saving | 
devices, 49991, Hamilton, Canada (p); 
automobile service station equipment | 
and installations, sanitary motor trucks 
for garbage collection, and automobile 
street-cleaning equipment, 49935, Rome, 
Italy (a). 


Chemicals: 

| Acetylene soot, 49898, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (p); ‘bichromate (potash and 
soda), 49886, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
black, carbon and lamp, zinc oxide, whit- 
ing, tannic acid, red lead, lead carbonate, 
lead hydrate, and pigments, 49887, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); chemicals, industrial, 
49998, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and 
p); copper sulphate, 49921, Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia (a); dextrine, powdered, 
49993, Santiago, Chile (p); dyes, aniline, 
49890, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a); fer- 
tilizers, 49921, Zagreb, Yugoslavia (a); 
fertilizers and phosphates, 49894, Tripoli, 
Africa (a); fumigants, syanogen, 49391, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); indigo, syn- 
thetic, of various strengths, 49886, Alex- 
andria, Egypt (a); insecticides and} 





|railway locomotive and car, 49993, San- 


Brazil (a). 
Leather: 


é Calf and kid leathers, 50004, Quebec, | 
tiago, Chile (p) ; paint specialties, 49899,|Canada (a); leather, 49990, Guayaquil, 
Brussels, Belgium (a and p); paints, | Ecuador (s a); tanning materials, 49887, 


Yugoslavia (a); laboratory reagents, | 
49990, Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a); paint, | 


49933, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a) ; 49947, | 
Auckland, New Zealand (a); ‘paints | 
and varnishes, 49889, Bogota, Colombia | 
(a); pitch, 49992, Pernambuco, Brazil | 
(a); polish, metal, 49885, Montreal, Can- | 
ada (a); 49980, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil | 
(a or p); rosin and turpentine, 49892, ! 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia (a); 49933, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); sulphur, 49887, To- | 
ronto, Canada (a); 49921, Zagreb, Yugo-| 
slavia (a); 49933, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil | 
(a); sulphur (refined, powder, and | 
sticks), 49886, Alexandria, Egypt (a);| 
turpentine, 49893, Carlsbad, Czechslo- | 
vakia (a and p). ' 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Cosmetics and toilet preparations, | 
49888, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and | 
p);. 49895, Berlin, Germany (a); med- | 
icines, prepared, pharmaceuticals, and/| 
toilet preparations, 49990, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador (s a); toilet preparations, cheap | 
grade, 49920, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a 


and p). 
Electrical Appliances: 
Batteries, and cells, 49994, Paris, | 


France (a); battery separators, storage, | 
49898, Sydney, Australia (p); exercisers, 
electric, 49897, Guatemala City, Guate-| 
mala (a and p); household electrical ap- 
pliances, 49995, Verona, Italy (a or p);/ 
50003, Quebec, Canada (a and p); house- | 
hold electrical appliances, including small 


|ings, 49949, Madrid, Spain (p); brake 


Toronto, Canada (a); 49998, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a and p); upholstery 
leather, 49938, Sucre, Bolivia (p); upper 
leather, side, 49933, Rio 
Brazil (a). 


Lumber and Products: 


Construction materials, 49947, Auck- 
land, New Zealand (a); hickory ski stock, | 
49943, Ottawa, Canada (p); oak flooring, | 
plain, white, and red, cap gum, and ply- 
woods, 49942, Oslo, Norway (a); pitch 
pine ship decking and flooring, prefer- 
ably from New Orleans, 49941, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); pitch pine, and red 
gum lumber, 49940, Alexandria, Egypt 
(a); staves, oak, 49939, Lisbon, Portugal 
(a); veneers, furniture, manufacturing, 
49938, Sucre, Bolivia (p). 


Machinery: 
Air-conditioning equipment for in- 
stallation in theaters and public build- 


ro 
de Janeiro, | 


lining (woven and molded) making ma- 
chinery, 49945, Tokyo, Japan (p); 
briquetting machinery for making nut- 
size briquettes, 49953, Trieste, Italy (p); 
construction machinery, 49947, Auckland, 
New Zealand (a); drills, electric, 49951, : 
Montreal, Canada (a); foundry and 
molding equipment, 49954, Venice, Italy 
(p); laundry machinery, including wash- 
ing equipment, 49952, Montreal, Canada 
(a); metal-working machines, 49899, 


Greater advances have been made in| 


| |motors, and ice-making and refrigerat- 
26 per cent while coal production rose | 
only 4 per cent. As in all countries rela- | 


| ing equipment, 49994, Paris, France (a); | 
jlighting plants and fixtures, and elec-| 


The Department’s summary of the re-| 


a quarter of the total coal consumption | 


and power, and the efforts of most for- | 


Based on the reported | 


There were 43 hotels which reported | 


tive consumption in the United States | 

declined in the last decade, only 64 per | 

cent of its total energy requirements | 

jin 1927 being coal as against 82 per| 

cent in 1917. | 
Chemical Properties. 

While necessarily a large amount of! 
coal will continue to be employed in the 
generation of heat and power, an in- 
creasing part of its value in the future 
will consist in its chemical properties, 
the author declares. This fact is being 
steadily recognized in a larger measure 
than ever before, and coal is being sep- 
arated into its various components—coke, 
tar and gas. About one-fifth of the pres- 
ent annual output of bituminous coal in 
this country is now being subjected to 
chemical processing and the quantity 
thus utilized is increasing steadily to 
meet the demands of a growing popula- 
tion and of an exceptional industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Further growth of processing depends 
on the development of balanced outlets 
for the numerous byproducts obtained. 
The ultimate ideal, according to many 
economists and engineers, will be to pro- 
cess all of the smoky coals before con- 
verting the residue into power or heat. 
This idea, it is explained, is being spe- 


trie signs, 49994, Paris, France (a);/ 
radio sets, 49883, Mexico City, Mexico 
(a); 49899, Brussels, Belgium (a and p); 
49987, Vienna, Austria (a); refrigera- 
ters, commercial, electric, 49896, Luzec 
and Vatavou, Czechoslovakia (a); re- 


frigerators, electric, 49900, Prague, | 
Czechoslovakia (a); 50002, Montreal, 
Canada (a); refrigerators, electric, 


household and store, 49997, London, Can- | 
ada (a and p); refrigerators, washing 
machines, and vacuum cleaners, electric, 
49996, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
signals, traffic, automatic, 49951, Mont- 
real, Canada (a); telephone appliances 
to clarify reception and amplify trans- 
mission, 49991, Hamilton, Canada (p); 
theater, school, and church equipment, 
electric, 49994, Paris, France (a); tools, 
electric, small, such as drills and ham- 
mers, 49900, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
washing machines, electric, 49900, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); wire, re- 
sistance, 49952, Montreal, Canada (a); 
roy and cables, 49994, Paris, France| 
a). | 
Foodstuffs: 


Biscuits, cookies, cream wafers, and 
tea cakes, 49910, Bangkok, Siam (a and! 
Pp); breakfast foods (rolled oats), and 
other popular cereal foods, 49901, Ham- | 








cially stressed in Europe, particularly in 
England and Germany. The large field 
awaiting this development is seen by 
the fact that in the United States alone 
400,000,000 tons of bituminous coal are | 
still burned in the raw state. 

Referring to the possibilities of future 
expansion of the American coal industry, | 
the report emphaiszes the favorable po- 
sition of American producers because of | 
the scope of the home market and points 
out that coal particularly lends itself to 
cooperative action in the export field. In| 
this connection, it is pointed out, the 
advantages resulting from cooperation | 
under the Webb-Pomerene Law ought not 
to be overlooked. These include the sta- | 
bilization of export prices, through pre- 
vention of . underselling; reduction of 
overhead expenses, 
standardization of contract terms and 
sales practices; the elimination of ex-| 


cessive credit terms, and greater facili- | 
ties for accepting and handling large | 
orders. 


Mild Weather Said 


| ficial, 49906, Puerto Plata, 
| Republic (a); canned meats and vege- 


| Brazil 


selling costs, etc.; | 


|fruit (apples), 


burg, Germany (a); butter flavor, arti- | 
Dominican | 


tables, 49904, San Salvador, El Salvador | 
(a); canned salmon, pilchards, crabs, | 
fruit, and vegetables, 49909, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (a and p); confectionery 
(bars and pieces), 49915, St. Johns, | 
Newfoundland (p); confectionery (chew- | 
ing gum), 49907, Helsingfors, Finland | 
(a); 49920, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a and 
p); confectionery (hard candy), glassed 
novelty, 49910, Bangkok, Siam (a and 
Pp); cottonseed, linseed, and Manila oil- 
seed cakes, 49902, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); flour, 49912, Singapore, Straits Set- 
tlements (a); 49933, Rio de Janeiro,/ 
(a); 49990, Guayaquil, Ecuador 
(s a); flour, best grade, 49905, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a); flour, durum, hard Win- | 
ter, and semolina, 49916, Zara, Italy (p); 
49903, Stuttgart, Ger- | 
fruit (apples, grapes, and 
India (p);| 

bananas), | 


many (a); 
oranges), 49918, Rangoon, 
fruit (apples, oranges, and 


49919, Stettin, Germany (p); fruit (ap-} 


ples, pears, etc.), 49909, Amsterdam, | 





To Endanger Wheat 


|Snow Cover Needed as Protec- 
tion Against Freeze 


Wheat in the main producing belt and | 
to the east has started to grow because | 
of the unusually mild, open Winter, and! 
is in serious danger of extensive dam-| 
age unless snow covers it before a heavy | 
| freeze comes, J. B. Kincer, Chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Meteorology of | 
the Weather Bureau, has just stated | 
orally. 

This danger, he said, is in addition to} 
that from drought, which already has! 
done some damage and which, accord-| 
ing to Alexander Legge, chairman of the} 
Federal Farm Board, makes a wheat! 
shortage next season “entirely possible.” | 
| Mr. Kincer said that unless there are 
heavy rains to prevent continuance of 
the drought into the Spring, there will | 
develop the possibility of a disaster to | 
the Nation’s wheat crop. 

Wheat normally is dormant at this 
season, Mr. Kincer said, so that a freeze | 
does little damage unless there is alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, which lifts 
the roots. Now, however, he said, the 
crop is turning green over almost all of 
the producing area, including Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and other heavy-producing 
States. Under these circumstances, he 
said, a heavy freeze alone, without re- 
peated freezing and thawing, would 
cause much injury. 

Droughty conditions reported in recent | 
weekly weather and crop reports, he said, 
are continuing, and the crop can stand | 
very little more of present conditions. | 
Subsoil moisture is depleted, and mois- | 
ture in the surface soil is insufficient to 
last long. When the surface moisture 
has been used up, damage will be heavy 











and rapid unless there are heavy rains, | 50000, London, Canada (a); 


| (wheat), 49990, Guayaquil, Ecuador (s 


|Iron, Steel, Hardware: - 


Netherlands (a and p);_ fruit, dried, | 
49919, Stettin, Germany (p); 49917, 
Stettin, Germany (p); fruit, dried (sul- | 
tanas, fancy golden, extra choice! 
bleached apricots, and standard apri- 
cots, 49923, Stettin, Germany (p); grain 


a); grain (wheat and corn), 49908, 
Havre, France (a); groceries, 49990, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a); grocery spe-| 
cialties, packaged, 49913, Toronto, Can- 
ada (a); lard, 49914, Stettin, Germany 
(p); 49917, Stettin, Germany (p); 49992, 
Teplitz, Czechosolavkia (a); 49990, | 
Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a); milk powder, 
49933, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); oils, | 
sesame, cottonseed, cocoa, soybean, palm- | 
kernel, and bone grease, 49921, Zagreb, | 
Yugoslavia (a); rice, screeenings and | 
Blue Rose, 49917, Stettin, Germany (p);! 
seeds, sesame and rape, and castor beans, | 
49921, Zagreb, Yugoslavia (a); sugar, | 
loaf, 49905, Glasgow, Scotland (a). 


Bathroom fixtures suitable for insti-| 
tutions, and steamship and railway com- | 
panies, 49929, London, England (a or p);| 
bathtubs, lavatories, kitchen sinks, laun- 
dry trays, closet bowls, and tanks, 49999, 
London, Canada (a and p); clips and 
pins, 49993, Santiago, Chile (p); cookers, 
steam, 49952, Montreal, Canada (a);| 
cooking and heating plant units for 
apartments, 49985, Rome, Italy (a); gal-| 


| iron articles, 49990, Guayaquil, Ecuador 


| tives, 


Brussels, Belgium (a and p); paper mill 
machinery, 49950, Mukden, China (p); 
rice machinery, 49946, Aleppo, Syria (p); 
road-building equipment, 49883, Mexico 
City, Mexico (a); textile machinery 
(cotton and wool spinning, cotton and 
rayon winding, and hosiery knitting), 
49946, Aleppo, Syria (p); textile ma- 
chinery, including ginning, spinning, 
weaving, bleaching, dyeing, carding, fin- 
ishing, and printing machinery, and mis- 
cellaneous textile mill supplies, such as 
shuttles, healds, and pickers, also steam 
engines and boilers, 49944, Bombay, 
India (p); textile-marking machines, 
49952, Montreal, Canada (a); tin-plate 
machinery, 49946, Aleppo; Syria (p); 
tobacco and products manufacturing ma- 
chinery and equipment, 49948, Madrid, 
Spain (p); vegetable paring machines, 
power driven, 50002, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a). 

Minerals: 


Aluminum, brass, metal, and enameled 
(s a); antimony, 49887, Toronto, Canada 


(a); carbon rods (electrodes), 49898, 
Sydney, Australia (p); cement, 49899, 


| gota, 


(ee 
INDEX 


and celluloid, 49981, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); cash registers, new or rebuilt, and 
coin-counting machines, 49963, Prague, 


Czechoslovakia (a and p); coin-changing | 


machines for banks, 49964, Oslo, Norway 
(a); furniture, shelving, cabinets, etc., 
steel, 49911, Montreal, Canada (a); fur- 
niture, steel, shelving, cabinets, etc., 
49885, Montreal, Canada (a); glass, un- 
breakable, for automobiles, 49935, Rome, 
Italy /(a); glassware, 49990, Guayaquil, 


; Ecuador (s a); golf game, mechanical, 


49968, Rome, Italy (p); hotel and res- 
taurant equipment, 49937, Montreal, 
Canada (a); household furnishing spe- 
cialties, and novelties, small, 49969, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); mattress 
springs, and clips, 49967, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); holdings and carvings, 
wood for radio cabinet decoration, 49966, 
Ilford, England (a); novelties, 49883, 
Mexico City, Mexico (a); novelties, 
cheap, 49920, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a 
and p); phonographs and records, 49960, 
Bombay, India (p); pictures, mounting, 
colored, calendars, calendar backs, and 
post cards, 49918, Rangoon, India (p); 
scales, automatic, 49968, Rome, Italy 
(p); tennis rackets, tennis racket gut, 
and. violin bow hair, 49965, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); vending machines, 
coin operated, 49968, Rome, Italy (p). 


Textiles: 


key (a); cotton duck and waste, 49993, 
Santiago, Chile (p); cotton piece goods, 


49889, Bogota, Colombia (a); 49972, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada (p); 49979, 
Habana, Cuba (a); cotton _ shirtings, 


pajama cloth, underwear material, and 
denim for overalls, and neck bands for 


Asbestos, cloth, 49983, Smyrna, Tur- | 
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Motton Picture 
Exports Show 


Increased Value 


Gain Is Noted by Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 
Spite of Small Decline in 
Footage Last Year 


Although the quantity of moving-pic- 
ture exports declined in 1930 from the 
peak reached in 1929, the value of these 
exports showed a gain on the basis of 
preliminary figures, the Department of 
Commerce stated Feb. 5. 

World markets took 274,351,341 lin- 
ear feet of films, worth $8,118,736, in 
/1930. In 1929 footage was 282,215,480, 
valued at $7,622,316, it was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 


United States Exports 


| The United States exported to all mar- 
| kets of the world during the 1930 period 
274,351,341 linear feet of motion pic- 
tures with a declared value of $8,118,- 
736 as compared with 282,215,480 linear 
feet valued at $7,622,316 for the cor- 
responding period in 1929. During 1929 
| which was the peak year in motion pic- 





shirts, 49977, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala (a and p); cotton white goods, and 
canvas, 49990, Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a); 
draperies, 49972, Sault Ste. Marie, Can- 
ada (p); fabrics, waterproof, for rain- 
coats, 49980, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (a 
or p);_ hollands, window, plain and 
fancy, 49975, Osaka, Japan (a); hosiery, 
cotton, rayon, and silk, men’s, women’s 


(a); 49973, Medellin, Colombia (a); 
hosiery, cotton and rayon, men’s, 
women’s and children’s, 49776, Bombay, 
India (a); hosiery, men’s and women’s, 
49899, Brussels, Belgium (a and p); 
hosiery, rayon and lisle, men’s, 49974, 
Durban, South Africa (a); hosiery, silk, 
women’s, especially silk dresses, 49972, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada -(p); hosiery, 
silk and wool, men’s and women’s, 49970, 
Toronto, Canada (a); knit goods, 49971, 
Toronto, Canada (a); 49990, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador (s a); leather, imitation, cloth 
backed, for bookbinding, 49981, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); millinery (felt and 
straw hats), low priced, and embroidered 
and filet lace ready-made collar and cuff 
sets, 49932, Bogota, Colombia (a); rayon 
stamped piece goods, 49979, Habana, 
Cuba (a); silk goods, 49889, Bogota, 
Colombia (a); silk and wool goods, 
49990, Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a); sisal 
or Philippine abaca, 1,000 tons annually, 
49978, Abo, Finland (p); textile goods, 
49971, Toronto, Canada (a); thread, 
braid, tape, etc., for use in dressmaking, 
49932, Bogota, Colombia (a); thread, 
cotton, 49977, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala (a and p); 49990, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador (s a); towels, 49971, Toronto, 
Canada (a); umbrellas, cotton and silk, 
and fancy colored parasols, 49932, Bo- 
Colombia (a); upholstery mate- 
rials, 49938, Sucre, Bolivia (p); wearing 
apparel, women’s, 49972, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Canada (p); yarn, cotton, 49982, 
Santiago, Chile (a). 





Brussels, Belgium (a and p); 49947, 
Auckland, New Zealand (a); copper 
rods, and refined lead in ingots, 49933, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a). 
Motion Pictures: 

Motion pictures, and sound synchroni- 
zation equipment, 49986, Trieste, Italy 


(s a); sound synchronization equipment, 
49987, Vienna, Austria (a); 49988, 
Saigon, Indo-China (p). | 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Box-cover papers, coated and em- | 
bossed, 50005, Vienna, Austria (a); 
fiber, vulcanized, in sheets (soft and 


hard), and tubes, and rods, 49958, Dres- 
den, Germany (p); insulating and build- 
ing boards, 49942, Oslo, Norway (a); 
mimeograph paper, 49957, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); wall board, 49957, 
Puteaux, France (p); wall paper, 49975, 
Osaka, Japan (a); wrapping, writing, 
printing, and bag-making paper, and 
accessories for printing and engraving, 
49955, Sancti Spiritus, Cuba (a). 


Petroleum and Products: 


Gasoline, kerosene, and other petro- 
Icum products, 49925, Batavia, Java (a); 
lubricating oils, 49998, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (a and p); lubricating oils, 
pales and reds, cylinder stocks, steam 
refined dark oils, filtered stocks, bright 
stocks, white oils, and red and pale neu- 
trals, 49926, Liverpool, England (p); 
paraffin, 49924, Vienna, Austria (a); 
paraffin, asphalt bitumen, ozokerite, and 


| mineral wax, 49893, Carlsbad, Czechoslo- 


vakia (a and p). 


| Railway Supplies: 


Engineering or railway supply spe- 
cialties, 49985, Montreal, Canada (a); 
railway equipment, especially locomo- 
and equipment for 
coaches, 49984, Bombay, India (a). 


Rubber Goods: 


Boots and overshoes, rubber, and can- | 


vas rubber-soled shoes, 49959, Liverpool, 
England (p); flooring, rubber, 49959, 
Liverpool, England (p); hose, garden, 


rubber, 49959, Liverpool, England (p);/| 


rubber goods, 49990, Guayaquil, Ecuador 
(s a); rubber supplies for phonograph 
and disc record industry, rubber legs, 


| gaskets, backs for sound boxes, ebonite 


tanks, sheets, rings, rounds, and discs, 
49950, Bombay, India (p); tires, automo- 
bile, 49921, Zagreb, Yugoslavia (a); toys 
and specialties, rubber, 49883, Mexico 
City, Mexico (a). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


_ Ash trays, alligator, novelty, with 
cigar lighter and electric lamp, 49909, 


Amsterdam, Netherlands (a and p); 
belting, transmission, leather, 49950, 


Mukden, China (p); footwear, 49990, 


locomotive | 


| 
| 





the elements of correctness, 
have fine and artistic things 


The 


and children’s, 49889, Bogota, Colombia | 





| ture exports, American exporters of mo- 
|tion pictures generally had their sound 
| positive films printed in this country, as 
|foreign laboratories were not as yet 
; equipped for sound printing. It was 
| not until late in 1928 that sound pictures 
| really got under way in foreign countries. 

During that year, which was a normal 
one for motion picture exports, 214,410,- 
785 feet of American positive motion 
pictures valued at $5,253,094 were 
shipped to all foreign countries and dur- 
ing 1929—an abnormal year—273,772,- 
| 288 feet of positive films valued at $6,- 
501,714 were exported. This increase of 
| 59,361,498 feet consisted mostly of sound 
positives. Negative film exports for 
1929 amounted to 8,443,197 feet with a 
value of $1,120,602. During 1930, which 
is more or less a trend toward the nor- 
mal, 261,995,983 feet of positive film 
valued at $1,331.606 were exported to 
all countries. This is an increase of 
nearly 4,000,000 feet of negative film for 
1930, over the year 1929, which will bear 
out the contention that more positive 
films are being printed abroad from the 
negative now, than during 1929. 


Europe Best Market 


Since sound and dialogue pictures were 
introduced Europe has become by far 
our largest quantity market and as usual 
maintains its position as our best source 
of revenue. For the year 1930 American 
exports of motion pictures to this region 
have increased over 12,500,000 feet, 
reaching the unprecedented total of 122,- 
670,362 feet. Both Latin America and 
the Far East showed declines from 1929, 
Exports to Latin America fell by some 
6,000,000 feet, while in the Far East 
totals declined just over 12,500,000 feet. 
Canada, imported approximately the 
same amount of American motion pic- 
tures during 1930 as it did during 1929. 
South Africa showed a decrease on the 
other hand of nearly a 1,000,000 feet. 








The rather formal aspect of the Seventeenth Century presents 


itself in the decorative and graciously armed chair shown. Its 
lines andl carving adhere with choice precision to the original, 
although of domestic manufacture, and modern methods of 
production place it within access of all who are sensitive to 


grace and utility. Those who 
to sell may reach many, many 


thousands of persons, amply fortilied*by wealth and desire, 
through the advertising columns of the Antiques and Interior 
Decorations Section of the Sin. Published every Saturday. 
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Subscription Coupon 


vanized iron sheets, 49933, Rio de Ja-| Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a); polish, shoe, 
neiro, Brazil (a); hardware, builders’,| 49961, Toronto, Canada (a); steel plates, 
small tools, and mortise inside locksets| small, with hooks attached, to be used 
in steel and brass, 50000, London, Eng-| in making pocket key cases, 49962, Ot- 
land (a); hardware, builders’ and small,| tawa, Canada (p). 


49947, Auckland, New Zealand (a); hard-| wee? 
Bolivia | Specialties: 


ware, furniture, 49938, Sucre, 

(p); hardware, household, especially; Bowling alley installation and equip- | 
mechanics’ and household pliers, enamel-/| ment, 49968, Rome, Italy (p); brush 
ware, cooking utensils, galvanized iron| racks, towel rails, sponse and soap 


cans, and pocket knives, 49927, Mont- 
real, Canada (a); hardware, interior, of 
exclusive designs, in brass, bronze, 
wrought iron, copper, and other metals, 


baskets, toilet roll holders, shelves, han- 
dles, and medicine cabinets, 49929, Lon- 
don, England (a or p); buttons, hooks, 
and eyes, 49932, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
hardware | calendars, art, high class, in pasteboard, 
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Gentlemen: I am enclosing check for $1.30 for one year’s 
special subscription to the Saturday Edition of The Sun, 
| containing Antiques and Interior Decorations 
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Maine Utilitics Commission Uphel 


“Model B’ Denied 


In Refusing to Permit Stock Issue) Registration As 


Share Sales to Pay Notes Given for Discount 
On Bonds, Construed as Capitalization 
Of Future Earnings 


State of Mai 


IN RE CENTRAL MAINE PowER CoMPANY. 
Maine Supreme Judicial Court. 
Opinion of the Court. 

PATTANGALL, C. J.—On exceptions to 
order of Public Utilities Commission. 
The Central Maine Power Company, a 
subsidiary of the New England Public 
Service Company, is the largest public 
utility of its kind operating in Maine. 
On Feb. 14, 1928, it filed with the Public 
Utilities Commission a petition asking 
approval for the issuance of not exceed- 
ing 7,913 shares of common capital 
stock of the company “for the purpose 
of the discharge and lawful refunding 
of its obligations, to wit: Its obligations 
incurred in providing the necessary funds 
for the acquisition of property used for 
the purpose of carrying out its corporate 
powers, and for the construction, com- 
pletion, extension and improvement of its 
facilities, and the improvement and main- 
tenance of its service, to the amount of 
$791,386.61, which is the amount of un- 
amortized discount on the several bond 
issues of Central Maine Power Com- 
pany.” 


Petition for Stock Issue 
Denied by Commission 


The petitioner also alleges that 
“Central Maine Power Company has 


issued, from time to time, its bonds in} 


manner as shown in this petition * * *. 
The bonds so issued have been sold by 
the company at a price less than the par 
value of said bonds. All of said bonds 
were sold for the purpose of acquiring 
funds for the acquisition of property for 
the carrying out of the company’s corpo- 
rate powers, for the construction, com- 
pletion and extension of its plants and 
properties, and for the improvement and 
maintenance of its service to the public. 


In each case of the acquisition of prop- | 
erty and the construction of plants and} 


properties, the company has issued se- 
curities in principal amount sufficient 
only to pay for the actual cost, or a pro- 
portionate part thereof, of such proper- 
ties. 

“The sale of such bonds at a discount 
has made necessary the raising of funds 
by other means to provide the difference 


between the cost of the property, or a| 


proportionate part thereof, and the pro- 
ceeds realized from the sale of bonds. 
This difference in money required, 
usually denominated as bond discount, 
has been secured by the company by 
borrowing the same from various banks 
or others in the form of loans maturing 
not more than 12 months from the re- 
spective dates thereof. The company has 
necessarily been compelled to renew such 
loans from time to time. The notes of 
the company securing such loans, 


whether issued originally or in renewal, | 
are the obligations of the company which | 
it proposes to discharge and refund by | 


the proceeds of common _ stock, the 
authorization of which is requested in 
this petition.” 

Satisfactory evidence was offered that 
between Mar. 28, 1910, and Dee. 1, 1927, 


petitioner, by permission of the Commis- | 


sion, issued bonds of the face value of 
$19,066,500; that these bonds were sold 
at prices which yielded to the petitioner 
total proceeds of $17,747,475; that the 
discount suffered on these sales was, 
therefore, $1,319,025; that of this amount 
there had been amortized $527,638.39 
under orders of the Commission; and 
that the balance unamortized at the date 
when this petition was filed was $791,- 
386.61. 

The peitioner had issued temporary 
notes for this amount. The suggested 


stock issue was for the purpose of taking 


up these notes. 


The Commission denied the petition. | 


Exceptions were taken to this denial. 
Statutory Authority 


Concerning Securities 


Such authority as the Commission has 
concerning the issuance of securities is 
found in Section 41, Chapter 62, Revised 
Statutes, 1930: 

Any public utikity now organized and ex- 
isting or hereafter incorporated under and 
by virtue of the laws of the State of 
Maine and doing business in the State may 
issue stocks, bonds which may be secured 
by mortgages on its property, franchises, 
or otherwise, notes or other evidences of 
indebtedness, payable at periods of more 
than 12 months after the date thereof, when 
necessary for the acquisition of property 
to be used for the purpose of carrying out 
its corporate powers, the construction, com- 
pletion, extension or improvement of its 
facilities, or for the improvement or main- 
tenance of its service, or for the discharge 
or lawful refunding of its obligations, or 
to reimburse its treasury for moneys used 
for the acquisition of property, the con- 
struction, completion, extension, or improve- 
ment of its facilities, or for the discharge 
or lawful refunding of its lawful obliga- 
tions, and which actually were expended 
from income or from other moneys in the 
treasury of the corporation not secured by, 
or obtained from the issue of stocks, bonds, 
notes, or other evidences of indebtedness 
of such corporation, or for such other pur- 
poses as may be authorized by law; 
vided and not otherwise, that upon writ- 
ten application, setting forth such informa- 
tion as the Commission may require, there 
shall have been secured from the Commis- 
sion an order authorizing such issue and 
the amount thereof and stating that in 
the opinion of the Commission the sum of 
the capital to be secured by the issue of 
said stocks, bonds, notes, or other evidences 
of indebtedness is required in good faith 
for purposes enumerated in this section; 
but the provisions of this chapter shall not 
apply to any stocks or bonds or®other evi- 
dences of indebtedness heretofore lawfully 
authorized and issued; provided, however, 
that the Commission may at the request 
of any public utility approve the issue of 
any stocks or bonds heretofore authorized 
but not issued. For the purpose of enabling 
the Commission to determine whether it 
shall “ie such an order, the Commission 
shall make such inquiries for investigation, 
hold such hearings and examil.e such wit- 
nesses, books, papers, documents, or con- 
tracts as it may deem of importance in en- 
abling it to reach a determination. 

The sole issue in the case is whether 
or not, under the provisions of this stat- 
ute and on the admitted facts, the Com- 
mission was obliged, as a matter of law, 
to grant the petition. 

Petitioner’s position is that the pro- 
ceeds of the notes which it desires to re- 
place with stock were actually invested 
in property nécessary for the carrying 
out of the company’s corporate purposes 
and, therefore, specifically within the 
scope of the provisions of the statute. 

The notes were, as already stated, 
given to fill the gap between the face 
value of the bonds authorized and the 
price which the utility received for them; 
in other words, to cover the bond dis- 
count. Petitioner claim that it is its 
right to issue securities, regardless of 


pro- | 


ne: Augusta. 


face value, which will, when sold, 
whether at a discount or otherwise, pro- 
duce the amount of money in good faith 
required to make an authorized invest- 
jment and, that if, in pursuing that 
course, a disparity between the face o 
the securities issued and the amount of 
the investment exists at the inception oi 
the transaction, the’ difference may be 
provided for by an amortization fund so 
that the final result will produce a sound 
| foundation for ail outstanding securities. 


The Commission, on the contrary, takes 
the position that when, to provide for an 
|investment of $19,066.500, it authorized 
}an issue of $19,066,500 par value of 
bonds, it exhausted its authority; that 
the utility was not obliged to sell the 
| bonds below par; that no necessity ex- 
|isted for its so doing; that it was done 
| for the convenience of the utility and in 
| order that it might be enabled to market 
its bonds at a low rate of interest; that 
bond discount is in reality deferred in- 
terest, must be financed out of earnings, 
and may not properly be capitalized. 
| It asserts that there is no distinction 
between securities issued directly to 
| cover bond discount and those issued to 
|take up notes given to cover bond dis- 
| count, and that neither comes within the 
‘scope of the purposes enumerated in the 
statute. 


The questions thus raised are not only 
novel in this jurisdiction but have never, 
so far as our information goes, been 
passed upon by any court. They have 
been discussed somewhat by text writers 
and have been considered by several pub- 
lie service commissions, the provisions of 
our statute being generally similar to 
those enacted in several other States. 


Authoritative Precedent 


|For Case Said Not to Exist 


The decisions of the Commissions are 
|neither uniform nor consistent. In our 
;own State, In re Central Maine Power 
| Company, 1919, U. No. 329, the view here 
expressed by petitioner was sustained by 
the Commission; but In re Penobscot 
Power Company, 1922, E. 866, it recon- 
sidered the matter and adopted the policy 
| evidenced by its decision in the instant 
case. 


The Commissions of Indiana, Montana, 





Georgia and Wisconsin have refused to, 
permit the capitalization of bond dis-| 
count, as did that of Illinois until it re-| 
versed its position in a divided opinion In| 


re Southern Illinois Gas Co., 1916, C. 704. 


The Maryland Commission, on the con-| 
trary, like that of Maine, was at first} 


favorable to this petitioners’ theory, but 
In re Baltimore County Water and Elec- 
tric Co., 1918, F. 565, came to the oppo- 
site conclusion. 


In Arizona, Nebraska and New Hamp- 
shire, utilities have been permitted to 


bond discount. 
sion In re Nevada, California and Oregon 
| Tel. & Tel. Co., 1927, B. 662, decided that 
| “any expense incurred in connection with 
the issue of bonds should be paid out of 
earnings.” 

In the absence of any authoritative 
precedent and because of the lack of uni- 
|formity in the decisions of the Commis- 
|sions of other States, accounted for in 


| part by slight differences*in statutes, but | 
more largely because of differences in| 


the views of the members of the Commis- 


sions as shown by frequent reversals of | 


opinion in certain States as the person- 
nel of the Commissions changed, we are 
obliged to reach our conclusion from a 


study of the provisions of our own stat- | 


ute and an analysis of the exact situa- 
tion presented here. 

The statute imposes upon the Commis- 
sion certain duties and confers upon it 
certain authority with respect to the 
| issue of securities and obligations other 
than those maturing within 12 months 
from the date of their issue, prescribing 
the conditions and defining the purposes 
for which such securities may be issued. 


Purposes for Which 
Securities May Issue 


_ These purposes are (1) for the acqui- 
sition of property to be used in carrying 


out its corporate purposes; (2) for the; 


construction, completion, extension or 
improvement of its facilities; (3) for the 


improvement or maintenance of its serv- | 
ice; (4) for reimbursing the treasury for | 


actual expenditures for these purposes; 
(5) for discharging or refunding these 
liabilities. 


The utility must provide for the pay-| 


ment of current business expense out of 
earnings. 
preciation and interest are among the 
items which must be thus taken care of, 


and short time notes given for the pur-| 
pose of procuring funds to meet any bills | " 7 : 
of this eee would not be obligations |“iscount, and the result will be the ef-| 


which could properly be refunded by the; 


issue of permanent securities. People 


ex rel. Binghamton Light, Heat & Power! 


Co. v. Stevens, 202 N. Y. 7. 
If stock is to be substituted for the 


proceeds of the notes were used for one 
or more of the first four purposes enum- 
erated above. Petitioner claims that such 
is the case. In order to determine 
| whether or not this position is correct on 
this point, it may be well to re-examine 
and re-state the exact situation and the 
exact facts concerning the issue of the 
notes. 

An investment of $19,066.500 in capital 
assets was proved to have been made or 
was in contemplation by the utility. For 
the purpose of reimbursing its treasury 
for actual expenditures in the acquisi- 
tion of this property or for the purpose 
of furnishing funds with which to acquire 
}it, or both, permission, 
}issue bonds of the face value of $19,- 
066.500. 

Had these bonds been sold at par, the 
|incident would have been closed. The 


utility undoubtedly could have sold them | 


|at par, but in order to do so would have 
| been obliged to pay a comparatively 
|"-igh rate of interest. It decided, in the 
“nercise of good business judgment, to 
issue bonds bearing a lower rate of in- 
| terest and sell them at a discount. The 
| proceeds of the bonds amounted to $17,- 
| 747,475. It then issued short term notes 
| of $1.319,025, the amount of the discount, 
and proceeded to apply sufficient of its 
earnings each year to the payment of 
| these notes so that, if the payments were 
| continued, the notes would be fully paid 
;at the maturity of the bonds. 


| Negotiating these notes did not add 
| anything to the assets of the utility. The 
| proceeds were used to pay the difference 


| between the face of the bonds and the 


| were of superior quality, but this arbi- 
| trary mark was chosen and made use of 
issue securities based on payments of | 
The California Commis- | 


Salaries, taxes, insurance, de- | 


notes in question, it must be because the | 


was given to) 


Machinery Mark 


Notation Found Objection- 
able in Merely Distin- 
guishing Article From 
Others of Like Character 


Ex Parte Pratt & WHitTNEY CoMPANY. 
_ Commissioner of Patents. 
Application for registration of trade 
mark for metal and wood-working ma- 
chines, parts thereof, and accessories 
therefor, etc., filed May 6, 1929, Serial 
No. 283586. 
| JosePpH K. ScHortetp for applicant. 
Commissioner’s Opinion. 
Jan. 21, 1931 
Moors, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applitant appeals from the decision of 
the Examiner of Trade Marks finally re- 
fusing to register, under the 1920 act, 
the notation “Model B” as a trade mark 
for certain named milling machinery. 


The ground on which the Examiner re- 
fused to register said mark is that it 
does not in fact function as a trade 


the public that it indicates origin or 
ownership. 

The Exa 
;the mark functions as a grade mark 
| rather than a trade mark; that marks in- 
| dicative merely of style, class, type or 
|grade have generally been grouped as 
grade marks and refused registration 
for the reason that they indicate some- 
| thing other than origin of the goods. 


Requirements for Registry 
It is fundamental in the law of trade 
| marks that in order that a mark may be 
| registrable it must indicate the origin or 
| ownership of the article to which it is 
|applied. A mark which merely distin- 





guishes the article from other articles | 


of a like character rather than identify- 
| ing the article as to its origin or owner- 
| ship is not a technical trade mark. 


| As pointed out by the Examiner of 
Trade Marks, it is the common practice 
| of manufacturers to adopt such terms as 
| model, style, class, type or grade, in asso- 
|ciation with some letter or figure, to 
| distinguish the article from those of a 
| different model, style, class, type or 
| grade, and not for the purpose of identi- 
| fying the article as to its origin or own- 
|ership, and it is believed that no other 
| effect would be produced upon the public 
| mind. 

In fact, the applicant in its appeal in- 
dicates that the sole purpose in adopting 
the “Model B” mark was to distinguish 
the engine lathe upon which the mark 
was placed from earlier lathes. 
brief it is stated: 


being marked ‘Model B’ was placed on 


the market, it was designated and had | 
applied to it ‘Model B’ to distinguish it | 


from the earlier ‘L C’ lathes. This mark 
did not indicate that the newer lathes 


extensively to advise applicant’s person- | 
nel and its customers that they were a| 
distinctly new departure from the prod- 
ucts previously known as ‘L C,’ etc.” 

| I am of the opinion that there was no | 
error in the ruling of the Examiner of 
Trade Marks to the effect that the appli- 
|cant’s mark does not function as a trade | 
mark 


} 


The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
| Marks is affirmed. | 


| 


| 
|what is usually denominated bond dis- | 
| count. 
Our inquiry, therefore, is whether or | 
|not bond discount may properly be capi- | 
|talized. There is obviously no difference | 
between issuing stock for the purpose of 


In said ! 


“When the present engine lathe ant 


mark by impressing upon the mind of 


iner is of the opinion that 


1 





| paying bond discount and issuing stock 

for the purpose of taking up notes, the| 
| proceeds of which were used to pay bond | 
| discount. 

It is perfectly legitimate for a utility to 
sell its bonds at less than their face} 
value. Indeed, experience has proved that | 
a saving in interest is effected by so doing | 
and that such bonds are more easily | 
marketable. But if a $1,000 bond which | 
could be sold at par provided it bore in- 
| terest at 6 per cent sells for $900 when 
paying 5 per cent, it is apparent that the 
|obligor pays for the use of the $900 
which it receives, not only $50 annually 
during the life of the bond, but $100 ad- 
ditional at its maturity. Bond discount 
is, therefore, only another term for de- 
ferred interest. 

_ Milton B. Ignatius, in “Financing Pub- | 
lic Service Corporations,” discusses the 
point as follows: 

“Similarly, a corporation may discount 
its bonds. It can offer to accept an 
amount less than the par value, al- 
| though it will be obligated to pay par 
upon maturity. The discount will repre- 
; sent an advance payment for the use of 


| money, and since the bonds are currently! 


interest-bearing, to the nominal interest 
rate must be added the rate prepaid by 


fective interest rate. 

“There may be a number of conditions 
warranting the issue of bonds at a dis- 
| count. 
|consider himself entitled to a greater 
than the nominal rate of interest, either 
because of the terms and conditions of 
the bonds or because of the risk of the 
| enterprise. 
by discounting the loan.” 


The prospective purchaser may | 


He takes that extra interest | 





Denial of Request 


| Held to Be Justified 


“Valuation of Public Service Corpora- 
tions,” Vol. 2, page 1137, say: 

“At first the cost of money was put 
forward chiefly in the form of bond dis- 
count, but analysis soon made it clear 
that bond discount is merely deferred in- 
terest, and, therefore, that the capitali- 
| zation of bond discount as a part of con- 


the incorrect practice of paying interest 
or operating expenses out of capital.” 

It could not be seriously argued that 
interest should be paid out of capital. It 
must be paid out of earnings and any 
attempt to capitalize a deferred interest 
charge or a note given to cover such a 


Whitten and Wilcox, in their work on} 


struction cost would be a recognition of | 


charge is an attempt to capitalize future | 





earnings. 


ter 42, Revised Statutes, 1930, and a 
fair interpretation of its language, is 
that the permanent securities issued by 
a utility shall be balanced by its invest- 
ment in capital assets. 

In the instant case, the investment of 
$19,066,500 stood as security for the 
issue of bonds of equal face value. 


in addition to the bonds, 13,190 shares of 





The plain intent of Section 41, Chap- | 
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CURRENT LAW 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Immigration—Admission as son of native born citizen—Evidence as to 
age— 

In proceedings before a Board of Special Inquiry involving the right of an alien 
to enter as the son of a native born citizen, in which it appeared that the alien, 
if in fact the son of such citizen, was 13 years of age, and in which physicians, 
basing their opinions on appearance, physical examinations, and an X-ray ex- 
amination, variously estimated the aliens age as 13, 16, between 16 and 18, and 
between 19 and 22, a finding that he was more than 13 years of age and was not 
the son of the alleged father was not unreasonable or arbitrary, and was there- 
fore conclusive on review by the district court. 


Sing, U. S. ex rel. v. Day, Commissioner, etc.; D. C., S. D. N. Y., No. M-13-68, 
Jan. 19, 1931. 


Aliens—Naturalization—Cancellation of certificate—Emigration to foreign na- 
= _— two years after naturalization—Citizenship of son as affected by can- 
cellation— 


Where a native of Russia left the United States within two years after his 
naturalization and thereafter resided in an exclusively Jewish colony in Palestine, 
at that time a part of Turkey, and did not thereafter return to the United States, 
but continued to consider himself an American citizen and on the birth of a son 
while he was a member of such colony, registered the son as an American citizen 
in accordance with rulings of the Department of State, the son was not deprived 
of his citizenship as the’son of a citizen of the United States by the cancellation 
of the father’s certificate of naturalization, under a statute providing for the 
cancellation of the citizenship for lack’ of intention on the part of the naturalized 
alien to become a permanent citizen, and making the return of the alien to a 
“foreign country” and permanent residence therein prima facie evidence of such 
intent, enacted subsequent to the naturalization of the father, since the colony 
in Palestine was not a “foreign country,” within the meaning of such statute, in 
view of the treaty of 1830 between the United States and Turkey and the State 
Department rulings of 1888, and therefore the court, by which the certificate was 
canceled, did not have jurisdiction of the cancellation proceedings. 


Glaubman v. Teves et al., etc.; Baltimore Superior Ct., Jan. 20, 1931. 


Banks—Bank as guardian—lIntermingling of ward’s funds with general funds 
of bank—Liability of surety on guardianship bond— 


A bank and trust company acting as guardian of the estates of minors, under 
North Carolina statutes authorizing banks to act in such capacity, was guilty 
of a breach of trust in intermingling the funds of its wards with the general 
funds of the bank by depositing the funds to checking accounts, and on the 
insolvency of the bank the surety on the bank’s guardianship bond, conditioned 
on the guardian’s faithful execution of the trust, was liable for the loss sustained. 

Roebeck, State ex rel. v. National Surety Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 49, Jan. 
27, 1931. 


Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Forfeiture for insufficient notice to 
the insurer—Waiver by assuming control of defense of action—Irrevocability of 
waiver— 


An automobile insurance company’s waiver of the right to forfeit the insur- 
ance for the failure of the insured to give the company the notice required by 
the policy by undertaking the defense of the injured person’s action against the 
insured was irrevocable, although the insured was not prejudiced and there was 
no consideration, since a waiver is not the same as an estoppel, but is based on 
the principle of election and like an election cannot be retracted. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Miller; Ky. Ct. Appls., Jan. 30, 1931. 


Libel and slander—Privilege—Statements in affidavit filed in action—Effect of 
actual malice— 


An affidavit filed by one of the defendants in an action by a broker for his 
commission in answer to the broker’s affidavit on his motion for a temporary 
injunction against the disbursement of the proceeds of the sale pending an 
adjudication of the broker’s claim, stating that the broker, during a conversation 
with the defendant in which he had demanded his commission, threatened that 
upon the defendant’s refusal to pay there would be “gun play” and that the de- 
fendant’s “life was not safe,” was pertinent to the matter to be decided on the 
motion and was therefore, in the absence of actual malice, absolutely privileged 
in the broker’s action for libel, although untrue, but was not absolutely privileged 
= —- by actual malice, the burden of proving such malice being on the 

roker. 


Sacks v. Stecker; D. C., E. D. N. Y., Jan. 26, 1931. 


Schools—Districts—Creation of new district—Withdrawal of name from peti- 
tion—Right of petitioner to remonstrate and vote against proposition— 


A person who has signed a petition for the creation of a union high school 
district in Oregon, under the laws of such State, may not withdraw his name 
from the petition after it has been filed and notice of the hearing has been given, 
but before the time set for the hearing and final action on the petition by the 
District Boundary Board, so as to oust the Board of jurisdiction; but such peti- 
tioner is not, by reason of his signature to the petition, precluded from signing 
a remonstrance or from voting and inducing others to vote against the petition. 


State, ex rel. v. Fendall et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1587, Jan. 20, 1931. 


Street railways—Operation—Injaries to passenger thrown from folding step— 
Res ipsa loquitor— 

An elevated railway company was liable for injuries sustained by a passenger 
who was thrown from a stepvof a car when the step folded up as she was entering 
the car, in the absence of evidence as to what caused the step to fold up, since 
the operator of the car had control of the mechanism by which the steps were 
raised and lowered, and the res ipsa loquitor doctrine was therefore applicable. 


Fitzgerald v. Boston Elevated Railway Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Jan. 29, 1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federab and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Public utilities—Capital stock—Permit from Public Utilities Commission—Issu- 
ance of stock to cover bond discount—Capitalization of future earnings— 

The Maine Public Utilities Commission, empowered by a statute to authorize 
the issuance of stocks and bonds by public utilities for the acquistion of property 
to be used in carrying out corporate purposes, for the construction, completion, 
extension or improvement of facilities for the improvement or maintenance of 
service, and for the reimbursement of the treasury for actual expenditures for 
such purposes, properly refused to permit an electrical power company, which had 
issued bonds at a discount and had issued temporary notes for the amount of the 
discount, to issue ‘stock for the payment of such notes, since bond discount is 
deferred interest payable out of earnings and not capital, and neither the bond 
discount, nor the notes given to cover the discount, could properly be capitalized, 
inasmuch as the effect would be the capitalization of future earnings.—In re 
Central Maine Power Company. (Maine Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3760, 
Feb. 9, 1931. 


Radio communication—Broadcasting stations—Licenses—Renewal—Operation of 
station for personal interest of physician—Diagnosis and prescription during 
broadcasts— 

Where a broadcasting station was controlled by a physician and was used by 
him in advertising medicines, prepared according to his formulas and known to 
the public only by numerical designations, during three daily one-half hour broad- 
casts known as the “medical question box,” during which he diagnosed and pre- 
scribed the treatment of cases from symptoms given in letters from persons 
whom he had not seen or examined, and during which he usually advised that the 
writer was suffering from a certain ailment and recommended the use of one or 
more of his prescriptions designated by numbers, the Radio Commission was 
warranted in finding, on the station’s application for a renewal of its license, 
that the station was conducted only in the personal interest of the physician and 
that the “medical question box,” as conducted by the physician, was inimical to 
the public health and safety and, therefore, not in the public interest, and in 
denying the application, on the ground that public interest, convenience or 
necessity would not be served thereby—KFKB Broadcasting Station, Ine., v. 
Federal Radio Commission. (D.C. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3760, Feb. 9, 1931. 


Radio communication—Broadcasting stations—Licenses—Past conduct of appli- 
cant as important consideration— 

The past conduct of a broadcasting station is an important consideration on 
its application to the Federal Radio Commission for a renewal of its license, 
especially where the evidence clearly justifies the conclusion that the future 
conduct of the station will not differ from its past conduct.—KFKB Broadcasting 
Association, Inc., v. Federal Radio Commission. (D. C, Ct. Appls.).—V U. S. 
Daily, 3760, Feb. 9, 1931. 


Radio communication—Federal Radio Commission—<Authority and Functions— 
Censorship—Denial of application for renewal of license—Consideration of past 
conduct— 

The Federal Radio Commission’s denial of an application for a renewal of a 
license on the ground that the station had been conducted only in the personal 
interest of a physician who controled it and who personally broadcasted what 
was known as a “medical question box” three times daily, and that the station as 
conducted by the physician was inimical to the public health and safety and fo 
that reason was not in the public interest, did not constitute censorship of the 
station contrary to the Radio Act of 1927, since the Commission merely exercised 
its right to consider the past conduct of the station in determining whether the 
license should be renewed.—KFKB Broadcasting Association, Inc., v. Federal 
Radio Commission. (D, C. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3760, Feb. 9, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Multiplicity of marks— 

In order that mark be registrable it must indicate origin or ownership of arti- 
cle to which applied; mark merely distinguishing article from other articles of 
like character is not technical trade mark; “Model B” for engine lathe refused 
registration under act of 1920 as it does not function as a trade mark,—Pratt & 
Whitney Co. (Comr, Pats.)—V U.S. Daily, 3760, Feb, 9, 1931, 


If|-~—-~— . a 
the theory of petitioner is correct, it| setting investment other than bond dis- statute the issuance of securities by pub- 
| could have insisted at the time the bonds| count, the stock not being represented | lic utilities. 
were authorized upon a permit to issue| by a single dollar of capital assets. 


The act of the Commission 
in denying petitioner’s request was justi- 


It was to prevent inflation of that kind| fied. It could not have legaty pursued 


stock of the par value of $100, without | that the Commission was given author-| any other course. 
price at which they were marketed or' disclosing to the Commission any off-'ity to supervise within the limits of the 


Exceptions overruled. 


AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHen WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States: Dairy 


‘Medical Question 


Box’ Broadcast * 


Held to Justify Denial of License 


Radio Commission’s A 


ction Based on Finding 


Station as Controlled by Doctor Inimical 


To Public Welfare Is Affirmed 


KFKB BROADCASTING ASSOCIATION, INC., 


Vv. 
FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION. 
District of Columbia Court of” Appeals. 
No. 5240. 


Radio Commission. 

Georce E, Strone for. appellant; THAD 
H. Brown, ArtHUR W. SCHARFELD and 
D. M. Patrick for avpellee., 

Before MartTIN, Chief Justice, and Ross 
and VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 2, 1931 

Ross, Associate Justice—Appeal from 
a decision of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion denying appellant’s application for 
the renewal of its station license. 

The station is located at Milford, Kans., 
is operating on a frequency of 1,050 kilo- 
cycles with 5,000 watts power, and is 
known by the call letters KFKB. The 
station was first licensed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on Sept. 20, 1923, in 
the name of the Brinkley-Jones Hospital 
Association, and intermittently operated 
until June 3, 1925. On Oct. 23, 1926, it 
was relicensed to Dr. J. R. Brinkley with 
the same call letters and continued to be 
so licensed until Nov. 26, 1929, when an 
assignment was made to appellant cor- 
poration. : 

On Mar. 20, 1930, appellant filed its 
application for renewal of license (Radio 
Act of 1927, chap. 169, 44 Stat. 1162; U.S. 
C. Supp. III, Title 47, Sec. 81, et seq.). 





lic interest, convenience, or necessity 


lant opportunity to be heard. 

Hearings were had on May 21, 22 and 
23, 1930, at which appellant appeared by 
counsel and introduced evidence on the 
question whether the granting of the ap- 
plication would be in thé public interest, 
convenience, or necessity. Evidence also 
was introduced in behalf of the Commis- 
sion. Upon consideration of the evi- 
dence and arguments, the Commission 


lor necessity would not be served by 


ordered that it be denied, effective June 
13, 1930. A stay order was allowed by 
this court, and appellant has since been 
operating thereunder. 


Doctor’s Control 
Of Station Shown 


The evidence tends to show that Dr. 
J. R. Brinkley established Station KF KB, 
; the Brinkley Hospital, and the Brinkley 
| Pharmaceutical Association, and that 
these institutions are operated 





| that only three of the 1,000 shares of the 
‘capital stock of appellant are in Dr. 
| Brinkley’s name and that his wife owns 
| 381 shares, it is quite apparent that the 
doctor actually dictates and controls the 
policy of the station. 

Brinkley Hospital, located at Milford, 
lis advertised over Station KFKB. For 
this advertising the hospital pays the 
station from $5,000 to $7,000 per month. 

The Brinkley Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, formed by Dr. Brinkley, is composed 
of druggists who dispense to the public 


to formulas of Dr. Brinkley and known to 
the public only by numerical designations, 
Members of the association pay a fee 


rations. 

The amounts thus received are paid 
the station, presumably for advertising 
the preparations. It appears that the in- 
come of the station for the period Febru- 
ary, March and April, 1930, was as fol- 
lows: 

Brinkley Pharmaceutical Association, 
$27,856.40; Brinkley Hospital, $6,500; 
all other sources, $3,544.93. Total, $37,- 
901.33. 

Dr. Brinkley personally broadcasts 
during three one-half hour periods daily 
over the station, the broadcast being re- 
| ferred to as the “medical question box,” 
and is devoted to diagnosing and pre- 
| scribing treatment of cases from symp- 


| Dr. Brinkley or to the station. 

Patients are not known to the doctor 
except by means of their letters, each let- 
ter containing a code signature, which is 
used in making answer through the 


| broadcasting station. The doctor usually | 
|advises that the writer of the letter is 


suffering from a certain ailment, and rec- 
ommends the procurement from one of 
the members of the Brinkley Pharma- 
ceutical Association, of one or more of 
Dr. Brinkley’s prescriptions, designated 
|by numbers. In Dr. Brinkley’s broadcast 
for Apr. 1, 1930, presumably representa- 
tive of all, he prescribed for 44 different 
patients and in all, save 10, he advised 
the procurement of from one to four of 
his own prescriptions, 


Illustrations of 


Prescriptions Given 


We reproduce two as typical: 

“Here’s one from Tillie. She says she 
had an operation, had some trouble 10 
years ago. I think the operation was un- 
necessary, and it isn’t very good sense to 
have an ovary removed with the expec- 
tation of motherhood resulting therefrom, 
My advice to you is to use Women’s 
Tonic No. 50, 67, and 61. This combina- 
tion will do for you what you desire if 
any combination will, after three months’ 
persistent use, 

“Sunflower State, from Dresden, Kans. 
Probably he has gall stones. No, I don’t 
mean that, I mean kidney stones. 
advice to you is to put him on Prescrip- 
tion No. 80 and 50 for men, also 64. f 


Also drink a lot of water.” 


sion,” the Commission held “that the 
practice of a physician’s prescribing 
treatement for a patient whom he had 
never seen, and bases his diagnosis upon 
what symptoms may be recited by the 
patient in a letter addressed to him, is 
inimical to the public health and safety, 
and for that reason is not in the public 
interest;” that “the testimony in this case 
shows conclusively that the operation of 
Statién KFKB is conducted only in the 
persona! interest of Dr. John R. Brinkley. 


Changes in Calendars 
Set by Court of Claims 


the calendars of the Court.of Claims of 
the United States for Feb. 9, according 
to the clerk’s office. 

The case of B-449, the Indians of the 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, has 
been taken from the law calendar, and 
the case of D-388, Robert Esnault- 
Pelterie, changed from the trial to the 
law calendar, 





Appeal from ‘decision of the Federal | 


The Commission, failing to find that pub- | 


would be served thereby, accorded appel- | 


found that public interest, convenience, , 


{granting the application and, therefore, | 


in a! 
common interest. While the records shows | 


medical preparations prepared according | 


upon each sale of certain of those prepa- | 


| toms given in letters addressed either to | 


My | 


think that he will be a whole lot better. | 


In its “Facts and Grounds for Deci- | 


Two changes have just been made in | 


: While it is to be expected that a licensee 


;Of a radio broadcacting station will re- 
ceive some remuneration for serving the 
public with radio programs, at the same 
| time the interest of the listening public is 
paramount, and may not be subordinated 
to the interests of the station licensee.” 
This being an application for the re- 
newal of a license, the burden js upon 
|the applicant to establish that such re- 
newal would be in the public interest, 
convenience, or necessity (Technical Ra- 
dio Lab. v. Fed. Radio Comm., — App. D. 
C. —, 36 F. (2d) 111, 114; Campbell v. 
|Galeno Chem. Co., 281 U. S. 599, 609), 
| and the court will sustain the findings of 
fact of the Commission unless “mani- 
festly against the evidence.” (Ansley v. 
Fed. Radio Comm., No. 5149, decided this 
term, — App. BD. C. —, — F. (2d) —). 


Past Conduct of 
Station Important 

We have held that the business of 
broadcasting, being a species of in 


ers 
state commerce, is subject to the me 
}able regulation of Congress. Techwcal 
Radio Lab. v. Fed. Radio Comm., — Ajfp. 
D. C. —, 56 F. (2d) 111; City of New 
York v. Fed. Radio Comm., — App. D. C. 
—, 36 F. (2d) 115; Chicago Federation 
of Labor v. Fed. Radio Comm., — App. 
D. C. —, 41 F. (2d) 422. 


It is apparent, we think, that the busi- 
ness is impressed with a public interest 
and that, because the number of avail- 
able broadcasting frequencies is limited, 
the Commission is necessarily called 
upon to consider the character and qual- 
ity of the service to be rendered. In con- 
| sidering an application for a renewal of 
| the license, an important consideration is 
the past conduct of the applicant, for “by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Matt. 
VII;20. Especially is this true in a case 
like the present, where the. evidence 
clearly justifies the conclusion that the 
future conduct of the station will not 
differ from the past. 

In its Second Annual Report (1928). 
page 169, the Commission cautioned 
broadcasters “who consume much of the 
valuable time allotted to them under their 
licenses in matters of a distinctly private 
nature which are not only uninteresting, 
but also distasteful to the listening pub- 
lic.” When Congress provided that the 
j question whether a license shonld be is- 
sued or renewed should be dependent 
| upon a finding of public interest, conven- 
|ience, or necessity, it very evidently had 
in mind that broadcasting should not be 
|a mere adjunct of a particular business 
but should be of a public character, 

Obviously, there is no room in the 
broadcast band for every business or 
school of thought. 








Matters Injurious to 
Public Health Noted 


In the present case, while the evidence 
shows that much of appellant’s programs 
is entertaining and unobjectionable in 

character, the finding of the Commission 
| that the station “is conducted only PA the 
personal interest of Dr. John R. Brinkley” 
lis not “manifestly against the evidence.” 
We are further of the view that there i 
substantial evidence in support of f 
finding of the Commission that the “medi- 
cal question box” as conducted by Dr. 
Brinkley “is inimical to the public health 
and safety, and for that reason is not in 
| the public interest.” 


Appellant contends that the attitude 
of the Commission amounts to a censor- 
ship of the station contrary to the provi- 
sions of Section 29 of the Radio Act of 
11927. This contention is without merit. 
There has been no attempt on the part of 
the Commission to subject any part of 
appellant’s broadcasting matter to scrut- 
iny prior to its release. In considering 
the question whether the public interest, 
convenience, or necessity will be served 
by a renewal of appellant’s license, the 
Commission has merely exercised its un- 
doubted right to take note of appellant’s 
| past conduct, which is not censorship. 


As already indicated, Congress has im- 
| posed upon the Commission the adminis- 
| trative function of determining whether 
or not a station license should be re- 
newed, and the Commission in the pres- 
/ent case has in the exercise of judgment 
and discretion ruled against the appli- 
cant. We are asked upon the record and 
evidence before the Commission to sub- 
| stitute our judgment and discretion for 
| that of the Commission. While Section 
116 of the Radio Act of 1927 (44 Stat. 
1162, 1169; U. S. C., Supp. III, Title 47, 
Sec. 96) authorized an appeal to this 
court, we do not think it was the intent 
of Congress that we should disturb the 
action of the Commission in a case like 
the present, 

Support is found for-this view in the 
act of July 1, 1930 (46 Stat. 844), a#mend- 
ing section 16 of the 1927 act. The amend- 
ment specifically provides “that the re- 
view by. the court shall be limited to 
questions of law and that findings of fac 
by the Commission, if supported by sub 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive un- 
less it shall clearly appear ‘that the find- 
ings of the Commission are arbitrary or 
capricious.” As to the interpretation 
that should be placed upon such provi- 
sion, see Ma-King v. Blair, 271 U. S. 
1/479, 483. ’ 

We are, therefore, constrained, upon a 
careful review of the record, to affirm 
the decision. 


Patent Appeals 


Filed with the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
[trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2954 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2955. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Robert C. Stubbs. Appeal from 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 131097. Im- 
provement in cut surface sealed concrete 
for streets, roads and the like. 

No, 2956. Cyrus 8S, Oldroyd v. Edmund 
C. Morgan. Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
Interference No, 51452, Mining machines, 

No. 2957. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Maurice F. Richardson. Appeal from 
| Board of Appeals, Serial No. §69923. Im- 


provement in valves. 
No, 2958. Albert R, Locke v. Bert F, 
Board of Appeals, 


Fuller. Appeal from f A 
Circuit conggiing 


Interefernce No, 57207. 
apparatus. 
No, 2959. Bert F. Fuller v. Albert R, 
Appeal from Board of Appeals. In- 
No. 57207. Circuit controlling 


Locke. 
« 





terference 
apparatus, 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HERBIN. BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Tax Under New York Law on Stock 
Of National Bank Adjudged Invalid | 


Previous Ruling Holding State Act Discrim- 
inatory in Treatment of Capital Affirmed 
On Appeal of Case 


State of New York: New York. 


The collection of taxes upon the shares 
of a New York national bank for the 
year 1926 were in violation of the Fed- 
eral statute permitting the States to tax 
such banks, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit has held, 

rming a decision of the District Court. ! 
(IV U. S. Daily, 3435.) 


the cost and expenses of litigation “of | 
a separate suit by each shareholder.” 
By this suit in equity a multiplicity of | 
suits will be avoided. (Hopkins v. 
Southern Calif. Tel. Co., 275 U. S. 393; 
Risty v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pac. | 
R. R., 270 U. S. 378.) 

In and about the City of New York| 


the national banks, as authorized by 
section 5136 U. S. Revised Statutes (12| 
U. S. C, section 24), employ their funds! 
Vv. |in making loans to individuals and cor- 
ANDREW B. KEATING, AS RECEIVER OF | porations on time and demand with and 
TAXES OF THE CiTy oF NEW YORK, ET AL. | without collateral security; invest, trade, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. | deal in, and participate in the under- 
Appeal from the District Court for the| writings of corporate bonds and netes, 
Southern District of New York. Suit|including bonds and notes of foreign 
for injunction, restraining the collec-| governments and municipalities, and of 
tion of taxes assessed for the year] States and their political subdivisions, 
1926, on shares of national bank| other than-New York State; they make 
stock. Decree for plaintiff; defend-| loans on New York Stock Exchange col- 
ants appeal. Affirmed. | lateral to stock brokers and bond brok- 

ArtHuR J. W. Hitty, Esq., Corporation| ers as well as private individuals. 
Counsel, Solicitor for Appellants.| They deal in evidences of debt, ac-; 
WituaM H. Kine, Esq., EUGENE FAY, ! ceptances, and commercial paper, and it 
Esq., of Counsel; Moses & SINGER, | was established that in 1926 such trans- 
awe atereys. ag om Mat | actions ran into many millions of dol-| 

IN SAXE, Esq., HENRY L. ; 2., | lars, 
Ropert C. Beatty, Esq., HERMAN G. | Such transactions and operations are 
Kopatp, Esq., of Counsel. .. |conducted in the open competitive mar- 
Before MANTON, SWAN and CHASE, Cir-| kot in New York City, and form part of 
cuit Judges. the money market operations as a whole 
Opinion of the Court. in which many thousands of individuals 
Feb. 2, 1931 ‘ residing in the city and corporations do- 
MANTON, Circuit Judge.—Appellee is 4 | ing business there, besides State banks, 
national bank in the City’ of New York.| tyus¢ companies and private bankers par- 
Its shareholders were assessed and taxed, | ticipate and employ their funds, 


by the assessors of the City of New si ‘ 
‘ Construction Previously 


York, under the provisions of the New} 
York tax law as amended by chapter 897 Given State Taxing Act 
The Court of Appeals of the State of 


of the Laws of 1923. This — by, the 

bank, seeks to enjoin the appellants from 

the collection of the Prank from such| New York has construed and defined the 
State taxing act as to its practical op- 

eration and effect. In Pratt v. Gold- 


shareholders, for the reason jong or 

were made to sustain a heavier burden v 7 

of taxation than that imposed on com-|fogle (242 N. Y. 277), the court said that 
the ordinary application of the provi- 
sions of Chap. 897 of the Laws of 1923 


petitive moneyed capital in the hands} 
is to be found in the cases of employ-| 


THE PuBLic NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
YorkK 








and use of other individuals and corpora- 
tions contrary to section 5219 of the U.} 
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Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Certain items of income are specifi- 
cally exempt from tax by the provisions 
of the Revenue Act. These items, there- 
fore, need not be included in gross in- 
come. Among such items are the pro- 
ceeds from life insurance policies; 
amounts received as gifts, bequests, de- 
vises, or inheritances; interest on mu- 
nicipal bonds, State bonds, certain bonds 
issued by the United States Government, 
bonds issued by the possessions of the 
United States, and Federal Farm Loan 
bonds; amounts received through acci- 
dent or health insurance or under work- 
men’s compensation acts for personal 
injuries or sickness, and damages re- 
ceived on account of such injuries or 
sickness. 

Amounts received as compensation, 
family allotments, and allowances under 
the provisions of the War-risk Insurance 
Act, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
or the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 
or as pensions from the United States 
for services of the beneficiary or an- 
other in the military or naval forces of 
the United States in time of war, or as 
a State pension for services rendered 
by the beneficiary or another for which 
the State is paying a pension, also are 
exempt from tax. Interest or dividends 
not exceeding $300 from domestic build- 
ing and loan associations, substantially 
all the business of which is confined to 
making loans to members; the rental 
value of a dwelling house and appur- 
tenances thereof furnished to a minis- 
ter of the gospel, as part of his com- 
pensation, also are excluded from gross 
income. Other items excluded are ali- 
mony, notary fees if the notary was 


jury fees. 


substantially, that there is such dis- 
crimination as to violate section 5219 
R. S. where moneyed capital, substan- 
tial in amount in comparison with the 
capitalization of national banks, is em- 
ployed either in a business or by pri- 
vate investors in the same sort of trans- 
action as those in which the national 
banks engage and in the same locality 


sonal investments which are not in com- 
petition are 
capital. 


where they do business, and only ver- 
excluded from moneyed 


Moreover, it was said that the restric- 
tion was intended to prevent discrimi- 


compete, but from the manner of em- 
ployment of capital by them. 

Thus it was said that competition 
guarded against may arise from the em- 
ployment of capital invested in a busi- 
ness or the employment of capital in- 
vested by institutions or individuals in 
particular operations or investments like 
those of national banks including invest- 
ments of individuals out of surplus funds 
used in investment and reinvestment in 
bonds, mortgages and other evidences of 
indebtedness. 

These cases hold that competition is 
sufficiently established where it is made 
to appear that national banks and com- 
peting investors are both seeking and 
securing, in the same locality, capital in- 
vestments of the same class; and the 
court in construing section 5219 did not 
imply that equality of taxation under 
the Federal statute refers only to 
moneyed capital invested in business 
substantially identical with the business 
carried on by national banks. 
| The court below found that for the 
; year 1926, the moneyed capital assess- 
ment rolls disclosed stockholders of na- 
tional banks in the City of New York 
were assessed ‘ $570,030,574; national 
banks situated elsewhere in the State 
were assessed $133,052,330.71; a total of 
$703,082,904.71. 

Only 150 individuals were assessed for 
moneyed capital in the City of New 
York, and 60 elsewhere in the State. 

The 150 individuals were assessed 
$50,320,100; and the 60, $749,502.18; a 
total of $51,069,602.18; in the aggregate, 
on which the tax of 1 per cent amounted 
to $510,696.02. 

That 100 corporations were assessed 
for moneyed capital in the City of New 


the assessment against the 100 corpora- 
tions was but $50,239,300; and against 
the 17 remaining corporations, $1,004,- 
177.52; an aggregate of $51,243,477.52. 





commissioned by the State, and city| Record Said to Justify 


Conclusions of Court 


Of the 150 individual assessments on 
this 1926 assessment roll in New York 
City, 40 were against statutory bankers 
and 95 against members of firms en- 
gaged in the banking business. Fifty- 
two of the 60 individuals assessed else- 
where in the State were private bankers. 
Further, the court said that the assess- 
ment of competitive moneyed capital in 
New York City alone shrank from $522,- 
| 401,768 in 1923; $468,817,731 in 1924; and 
| $503,269,850 in 1925, to $100,559,400 in 
1926, when the Pratt case was decided. 

The court found that “in 1926 billions 
of dollars were employed by thousands 
of brokers, private bankers, bond dealers, 


| 20-419. 


York and 17 elsewhere in the State; that | 8 





S. Revised Statutes (12 U. S. C. section 
548). 


Equal Treatment of 
Capital Provided for 


Section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
gives a consent to the State Legislature 
of, the various States to tax shares of 
national bank stock. It provides: 

1. (b) In the case of a tax on said shares 
the tax imposed shall not be at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other money cap- 
ital in the hands of individual citizens of 
such States coming into competition with 
the business of the national banks: Pro- 
vided that,bonds, notes, or other evidences 
of indcbtédness in the hands of individual 
citizens not employed or engaged in the 
banking or investment business and repre- 
senting merely personal investments not 
made in competition with such business, 
shall not be deemed moneyed capital within 
th meaning of this section. * . 

2. The shares * * * shall be taxed in 
the taxing district where the association 
is located and not elsewhere. 


The powers of national banks are 
found in section 5136 U. S. Revised 
Statutes (12 U. S. C. section 24). They 
are: 


to exercise by * board of directors, 
or duly authorized officers or agents, sub- 
ject to law, all such incidental powers as 
shall be necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness of banking; by discounting and negoti- 
ating promissory notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change ,and other evidences of debt; by re- 
ceiving deposits; by buying and selling ex- 
change, coin, and bullion; by loaning money 
on. personal security; and by obtaining, is- 
suing, and circulating notes according to 
the provisions of this chapter. 


The New York State tax law referred to 


*~ * 


provides for exemption of intangible| 


personal property from taxation locally 
for State or local purposes 
shares of stock of banks or banking as- 
sociations and except other moneyed 
capital coming into competition with the 
business of national banks, which shares 
and other moneyed capital shall be 
taxed locally for State or local purposes 
as prescribed by this chapter, provided 
that bonds, notes, or other evidences of 
indebtedness in the hands of individual 
citizens not employed or engaged in the 
banking or investment business and rep- 
resenting merely personal investments 
not made in competition with such busi- 
ness, shall not be deemed moneyed capi- 
tal, within the meaning of this section.” 
(Con. Laws, ch. 60, section 4-a.) 


Stockholders Taxed 
On Value of Shares 


Stockholders of every bank or banking 
association were taxed on the value of 
their shares of stock therein. The banks 
were obliged to make reports. The value 
of the stock of each bank is ascertained 
and fixed by adding together the amount 
of capital stock, surplus and undivided 


profits of such bank and by dividing | 


the result by the number of outstanding 
shares. 

Section 14 provides for taxation of 
owners or holders of moneyed capital 
other than shares of banks and trust 
campanies taxable on such moneyed 
capital; section 23-a provides for making 
reports*for such moneyed capital; sec- 
tion 25 provides that moneyed capital 
other than shares of banks and trust} 
companies shall be assessed at its actual 
value, against the owners or holders 
thereof. Provision is made for assess- 
ment and collection of such taxes, 

Under the State tax law the taxes are | 

assessed by cities and towns and col- 
lected by the treasury, except in New 
York City and Buffalo, where collection 
is made by the Receiver of Taxes. The 
banks are, by provision of the statute, | 
made agents for their shareholders for 
the payment of such taxes. ‘he tax | 
here under consideration is for the year 
1926; and amounts to $133,429.61, 
_ The equitable jurisdiction of the court | 
is invoked by the bank because it is the 
agent for the shareholders in the pay-| 
ment of the taxes assessed against them. 
Penalties are imposed on the gross 
amount of the tax and 5 per cent at- 
taches to the bank itself, notwithstand- | 
ing it is a stakeholder. It suffers the 
pengty if it refuses to pay a legal tax 
or subjects itself to suit by each stock- 
holder if it pays an illegal tax. There 
is no adequate remedy in the State 
courts at law. Jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral court in equity is based on this and 
the Constitution and Statutes of the 
United States. (Cummings v. National 
Bank, 101 U. S. 153, 156.) 


Litigation Consolidated 
By Suit in Equity 


In the Cummings case the court held | 
that by paying the money under pro-| 


“except | 


ing money capital to carry on a private 
banking business or business akin| 
thereto; that the Legislature had the 
right to enact that all the persons. en- 
gaged in a certain kind of business shall 
be subject to a rate of taxation; that the 
competition prescribed by the State stat- 
| ute means a condition of business rivalry 
arising out of the continuous and regu- 
lar use of moneyed capital in employ- 
|ment and operations having for their 
|primary and characteristic purpose, as 
distinguished from incidental operations 
lor details, the transaction of some 
branch of business which may be car- 
| tied on by national banks; that the indi- 
| vidual who from time to time purchases 
a mortgage or buys bonds or stocks for | 
investment cannot be held to be engaged | 
in competitive business. | 

In a series of decisions that court has 
held that moneyed capital is not in com- 
petition with national banks where em- | 
ployed in a general stock brokerage busi- | 
ness. (Pl. ex rel. Broderick v. Gold-| 
fogle, 242 N. Y. 540; Pl. ex rel. Bonner 
v. Goldfogle, 242 N. Y. 541; Pl. ex rel. 
| Berdan v. Goldfogle, 242 N. Y. 543); the| 
| business of factoring and purchasing cor- | 
porate bonds secured by mortgages on] 
real estate and selling such bonds at a 
| profit, to its customers for cash (Pl. ex| 
rel. Peabody, Houghteling & Co. v. Gold- 
fogle, 242 N. Y. 543; the business of fac- 
toring and commission merchant selling | 
for financing textile mills (Pl. ex rel.) 
Talcott v. Goldfogle, 242 N. Y. 544); the| 
business of dealing in installment paper, 
which comprised contracts of conditional 
|sales, leases, mortgages, or notes, all 
|evidencing a sale of merchandise on the 
installment or deferred payment plan 
(Pl. ex rel. Bankers Commercial Se- 
curity Co. v. Goldfogle, 242 N. Y. 545); 
or in a stock brokerage business engaged | 
in buying and selling stocks for custom- 
fers (Pl. ex rel. Benkard v. Goldfogle, 
| 242 N. Y. 546). 


Limitation on Authority of 
City and State Officials 


The construction thus placed upon the 
State Tax Act by the highest court of 
New York has limited the authority of| 
the city and State officials to assess and 
|collect on moneyed capital which we| 
think was employed in competition with 
| national banks. 

The court said in People ex rel. Pratt v. 
Goldfogle (242 N. Y. 303), that it can- 
strued and interpreted the State tax stat- 
ute as limiting the moneyed capital in 
competition with national banks to that, 
whose characteristic and principal pur- 
pose brought it into rivalry with the 
business of banks. 

It pointed out that there was capital 
employed by individuals in the stock 
brokerage business and at times in carry- 
ing the stock of customers on a margin 
as well as dealing in funds in the fac- | 
toring business; in the business of pur- 
chasing conditional sales contracts call- 
ing for payments in installments and 
pointed out that this loaning of money 
in competition was indirect and remote 
and was simply incidental to the main 
business which was not a competitive one, 
and that, therefore, the moneyed capital 
employed under such circumstances did 
not come within the meaning of the 
statute. 

The construction placed, by the highest 
court of New York, upon its tax act in 
the cases referred to, in effect is that 
only such money is in competition with 
national banks as comes into the mar- 
ket in a business rivalry arising out 
of the continuous and regular use of cap- 
ital in employment or operation, having 
for its primary and characteristic pur- | 
pose, as distinguished from some inci- | 
dental operation or? detail, the trans- 
action of some branch of business which 
may be carried on by the national banks. 

This construction, of the statute with 
its limitations, has been followed by the} 
taxing officials. ; 
Supreme Court Rulings 
In Banking Cases Discussed 

It was peculiarly subject to the State 
court’s construction (Christy v. Prid-| 
geon, 4 Wall. 196; Knights of Pythias v. 
Myer, 265 U. S. 307) and such construc- 
tion having already been acted upon by 
the taxing officials, if, as thus construed | 
and applied to the facts of this case, it 
discriminates, the act is invalid. (Mont, 
Natl. Bank v. Yellowstone County, 276 
U.S. 499; Cudahy v. Parramore, 263 U. 
S. 418; Ward & Gow v. Krinsky, 259 U.) 
S. 503; Clement Natl. Bank v. Vermont, | 
231 U. S. 120.) 

After this construction by the New 
York court, the Supreme Court of the 





test and suing at law to recover it back, 
the bank is not in a position where the 
remedy at law is adequate. As a stake- 
holder it should not be obliged to meet | 


United States decided First National | 
Bank v. Hartford (278 U. S. 548) and! 
Minnesota v. First Natl. Bank of St. 
Paul (278 U. S. 561). These cases hold 


natory taxation in favor of capital in- 
vested by institutions or individuals en- 
gaged either in similar businesses or in 
particular operations and investments 
like those of national banks. It was in- 
tended that the Federal restriction should 
apply where the competition exists only 
with respect to particular features of 
the business of national banks, and 
where moneyed capital is employed sub- 
stantially as in the loan and _ invest- 
ment features of banking, in making in- 
vestments by way of loan, discount or 
otherwise, in notes, bonds or other se- 
curities with a view to sale or repay- 
ment. 

It was held not to be directed merely 
at discriminatory taxation which favors 
competing banking business. And the 
competition intended arises not from the 
character of the business of those who 


individual investors of surplus funds, 
firms and corporations in the City of 
New York and elsewhere in the State of 
New York in investing and reinvesting, 
dealing in bonds, notes, commercial pa- 
per, acceptances, real estate mortgages 
and other securities and evidences of 
debt, lending money on call or on time, 
with or without security, discounting 
commercial paper, and making loans or 
advances to customers upon collateral 
security and that they did so in substan- 
tially the same manner as did national 
| banks in the City of New York and else- 
where in the State, and that in doing so 
they competed with the business of na- 
| tional banks.” 





Thus it is satisfactorily es- 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Cases Docketed 


in the Supreme Court of the 
United States 


A summary follows of cases, arvanged according to subject matter, docketed 
during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in which printed petitions or statements have been filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 


of the court. 


Bis . | 
The record justifies these conclusions 





Admiralty—Jurisdiction—Torts — Injury to 
employe on barge— 

Whether employe working on barge, sten- 
cilliing logs being loaded for transporta- 
tion on navigablé waters, engaged in mari- 
time employment.—T. J. Moss Tie Co. et 
al. v. Tanner et al., No. 703; C. C. A. 5, cert. 
(44 F, (2d) 928). 

Ambassadors and Consuls—Immunity for 
process—Action against foreign govern- 
ment— 

Immunity of representative of foreign 
government from service in action on com- 
mercial contract with foreign government.— 
Cardishian, U. S. ex rel., v. Snyder et al., 
No. 702; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (44 F. (2d) 
895). 

Arbitration (see Insurance). 

Constitutional law (see Criminal law; Em- 
inent domain; Limitation of actions). 
Criminal law—Trial—Comments of prose- 
cuting officer— 

Claimed deprivation of fair trial in crim- 
inal case charging use of mails to defraud 
by constant demand of prosecution in pres- 
ence of jury that defendant produce evi- 
dence.—Gridley et al. v. U. S., No. 710; 
C. C. A. 6, cert. (44 F. (2d) 716). 

Deeds (see Indians; Limitation of actions). 
Electricity (see Municipal corporations). 
Eminent domain—Compensation — Security 
of payment— 

Validity of W. Va. highway condemnation 
providing for payment of compensation out 
of specific fund claimed not supported by 
full faith and credit of State.—Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Co. et al. v. Greenbrier Col- 
lege for Women, No, 698; D. C., S. D. W. 
Va., appl. 
of 


for injuries—Cancellation of release 


claim— 
tion under Federal Employer’s Liability Act 


or mutual mistake.—Kansas City Southern 
Ry. Co. v. Sanford, No. 701; Ark. Sup. Ct., 
cert. (31 8. W. (2d) 963). 

Highways (see Eminent domain). 
Indians—Lands—Claim of deeds made in 
violation of statute 

Validity of pleas of res adjudicata and 
estoppel predicated on deeds of minor Creek 
freedman, made in violation of acts of Con- 
gress.—Adams et al. v. Hoskins et al., No. 
694; Okla, Sup. Ct., cert. (290 Pac. 1104). 
Insurance—Actions on policy—Failure of 
beneficiary to accede to autopsy— 

Failure to accede to insurance company’s 
autopsy of deceased, provided for in pol- 
icy, autopsy not being forbiden by law, 
as a breach of policy contract.—E 2 
Liability Assurance Co, v. Dean, 
C. C, ‘A. 5, cert. (44 F. (2d) 524). 
Insurance—Fire insurance—Compulsory ar- 
bitration provision—Validity— 

Effect of arbitration, provided in insur- 


No. 


provided by statute.—Hardware Dealers Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co. v. Glidden Co. et al., No. 
665; Minn, Sup. Ct., appl. (V U. S. Daily 
3302). 
International law 
Consuls). 
Limitation of actions—Recovery of real 
property—Applicability to nonresident— 

Construction of Kans. statute of limita- 
tions, sec. 60-309, R. S. Kans. 1923, as applic- 
able to nonresident and materiality thereof. 
Moffett et al. v. Moffett et al., No. 700; 
Kans. Sup. Ct., cert. (292 Pac. 942). 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act 
(see Admiralty). 
Master and servant (see Admiraity). 
Municipal corporations — Public improve- 
ments—Compelling electric company to re- 
move conduits at its expense— 

Right of Pa, Legislature to authorize city 


(see Ambassadors and 





| in construction subway to compel electric | 


company’s removal of conduits at its ex- 
pense, there being no franchise reserva- 
tion.—-Philadelphia Electric Co. v. Philadel- 
phia, No, 625; Pa, Sup. Ct., appl. 
Negligence (see Railroads), 


Feeral Employer’s Liability Act—Liability | 


Cancellation of release of cause of ac- | 


for personal injuries under claim of fraud | 


ance policy, under common-law arbitration | 


reviewed, and the procedure followed in seeking reviw. 





o— - = _— 
| Oil and gas—Public lands—Withdrawal 
from prospecting— 
Validity of order of Sec’y of Interior di- 
recting rejection of applications and pro- 
| hibiting issuance of permits to prospect 
for oil and gas on public domain.—Barton, 
ex rel. U. S., v. Wilbur, No. 704; D. C. Ct. 
| Appls., cert. (V U. S. Daily 3028,-Rec. 4, 
| 1930). 
Post Office (see Criminal law). 
| Process (see Ambassadors and Consuls). 
Public lands (see Oil and gas). 


| Public utilities (see Municipal government). | 


| Railroads—Operation—Accidents at cross- 
| ing—Failure to signal— 
| Sufficiency of evidence to establish prima 

facie case of negligence of r..r. co. in 
| failure to give statutory signals at cross- 
| ing.—Kilmer v. Norfolk & Western Ry. Co., 
| No. 684; C. C. A. 4, cert. 
| Railroads (see also Federal Employer's Lia- 
| bility Act). 

merpeae (see Federal Employer’s Liability 

ct). 

Statutes (see United States). 

Trial (see Criminal law). 
|United States—Claims against—-Construc- 
| tion of Congressional enactment— 

Construction of Congressional enactment 
| of remedial nature for relief of designated 
| individual.—Randall et al. v. U. S., No. 627; 
Ct. Cls., cert. 

FEDERAL TAXATION 
Accounting—Tax period—Contingent com- 
| pensation— 

Whether amount of compensation of em- 
ploye, who is on accrual basis, which is 
fixed at end of year and accrued and cred- 
ited on books at end of that year, may be 
deducted from income for income tax pur- 
| poses though distribution thereof is post- 
| poned and though amount may in future be 
reduced or wiped out by subsequent con- 
tingencies.—Field and Start, Inc., v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, No. 697; 
C. C. A. 2, cert. 

Capital stock tax—What constitutes doing 
business-—-1924 Act— 

Whether petitioner was doing business 
and hence subject to the capital stock im- 
posed by sec, 700 of the 1924 Act.—Asso- 
ciated Furniture Corporation v. U. S., No. 
664; Ct. Cls., cert. 
| Consolidated returns — Affiliated corpora- 
| tion—1917, 1921 Acts— 

Whether or not two corporations were af- 
| filiated within meaning of sec, 1331 of the 
| 1921 Act, construing Title II of the 1917 
| Act.—Continental Products Co. yv. U. S., No. 
| G56; Ct, Cls., cert. 

STATE TAXATION 
lowa—National banks—Discrimination be- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; | tween national bank shares and other mon- 


| eyed capital— 

Whether during the years 1919 to 1922 pe- 
| tioner’s shares of stock were subjected to 
taxation at rates greater than that im- 
posed upon other moneyed capital, thus vi- 
| olating sec. 5219 of the Revised Statutes of 
| the U. S.—Iowa-Des Moines National Bank 
|v. Stewart, No, 711; Iowa Sup. Ct., cert. 
Iowa—State banks—Tax on shares—Dis- 
| crimination 

Whether taxation of shares of stock of 
State bank, during the years 1919 to 1922, 
| was discriminatory and in violation of the 
| equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.—Central State Bank v. Stew- 
|} art, No. 712; Iowa Sup. Ct., cert. 
Pennsylvania—Property taxes—Real estate 
—Valuation— 
| Whether claimed method of assessing coal 
| lands in county under which all coal hap- 
| pened to lie within purely arbitrary lines 
by valuation irrespective of actual value vio- 
lates equal protection clause of Fourteenth 
Amendment under claim that it disregards 
distances from transportation, other eco- 
nomic factors, and the market value of 
|}coal per acre varying throughout each 
| township. — Cumberland Coal Co. et al. v. 
| Board of Revision of Tax Assessments in 
Green County, Pa., Nos. 687-693; Pa. Sup. 
Ct., cert. 


Index and Digest - 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can 


S 


New York—National banks—Discrimination between national bank shares and | 
| 


other moneyed capital— 


New York Law Law as amended by Chap. 897 of the Laws of 1923 with the 
construction placed upon it by the State’s highest court, has discriminated against 
national bank shareholders and imposed a heavier burden on them contrary to 
and in violation of Sec. 5219 of the U. S. Revised Statutes; tax assessed held to 
be invalid.—Public National Bank v. Keating. 


Feb. 9, 1931. 
Board of Tax Appeals— 


No decisions were promulgated Feb. 7. 


| Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


| 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
acquiesces in the following decisions of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

*James A. Allen et al., executors, 36157, | 
20-713. 

Baker’s Mutual Cooperative ‘Association, 
33265, 20-593. 

Bay City Fuel Co., 34384, 20-450. 

L. M. Blumstein Realty Corporation, | 
30353, 20-582. 

E. L. Bruce Co., 34404, 19-777. 


William T. Bruckner et al., 
23730, 20-419. 


Estate of Willicm 


| 
trustees, | 


H. Godair, 23730, 


Elizabeth N. C. Hetherington, 28334, 20-| 
06. 


*Estate of Mary L. Kelly, 36157, 20-713. 
George H. Peck, 29232, 19-345. 

Paul B. Ray, 41543, 20-453. 

Samuel Rottenberg, 38720, 41165, 20-589. 
Vitamin Co., 24936, 21-311. 


The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 


States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Cecil Q. Adams, 41167, 20-243. 

American Tobacco Co., 38773, 46660, 20- 
586. 

Automobile 
22213, 19-1160. 

*Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. et al., 
executors, 32131, 20-1159. 

Jacob F. Brown, 16469, 18-859. 

Ben Greenbaum, 28888, 20-469. 

Harry F. Harper, 29087, 20-143. 

Kellogg-Mackay Co., 21594, 20-635. 

E. G. Robertson, 28867, 19-534. 

Royal Syndicate, 37374, 39101, 40685, 20- 
255. 

_ of Herbert A. Wilder, 32131, 20- 
1159. 


*Estate tax decision. 


Underwriters, Inc., 21877, 
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Ohio Committee 


To Draft New 
Tax Measures 


( 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Governor Announces He 
Will Not Name Any Mem- 
bers to Aid House and 
Senate in Drafting Bills 


(C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3761, 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 7. 


The Ohio House of Representatives has 
| just adopted the resolution previously 
adopted by the Senate providing a com- 


Customs Appeals 


Filed with the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Ap- 
peal No. 3421, was published in previous 
issues. The summary of appeals filed 


| subsequently follows: 


No, 3422. United States v. Bell & Howell 
Co. Kidacolor filter adapters. Merchandise 
invoiced as Kodacolor filter adapters clas- 
sified at 45 per centum ad valorem under 
paragraph 228, Tariff Act of 1922, held, as 
claimed, popettly dutiable at 20 per centum 
under paragraph 1453. Abstract No. 14388. 

No. 3423. United States v. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. Books of foreign authorship. 
A book entitled “The Child’s Bible,” classi- 
fied as of bona fide foreign authorship at 
15 per centum ad valorem under paragraph 
1310, Tariff Act of 1922, held, as claimed, 
entitled to free entry as a Bible under 
paragraph 1520. Abstract No. 14449. 

No. 3434. United States v. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Corp. Films. Films classified 
at 3 cents per foot under paragraph 1453, 
Tariff Act of 1922, held, as claimed, prop- 
erly dutiable at 1 cent per linear foo 


der the same paragraph. Abstract 
14069. Reearinhg denied Jan. 7, 1931. 
No. 3425. United States v. Julius Anghel 
and Globe Shipping Co. Soap—toilet arti- 
cles. Soap classified at 75 per centum ad 


No. 


t un- | 


mittee to draw up a tax legislative pro- 


gram for the present General Assem- 
bly to be reported back to the Assembly 
within 60 days. 

The committee is directed, by the reso- 
| lution, to “prepare and introduce in the 
|House and Senate such bills as they 
may agree upon, to provide for the rais- 
jing of revenue from or by means of 
sales taxes, income taxes, or taxes on 
| intangibles, or any other form or system 
| which may seem desirable, and which 
| will give to the people of this State an 
| efficient, economic and just system of 
|taxation as defined by the State con- 
| stitution, and the amendment of 1929.” 

The committee is to be composed of 
| three members of the House, three mem- 
|bers of the Senate, the three members 
;to be appointed by the governor if he 
chooses. 
| Governor George White has announced 
|that he will not appoint the three mem- 
bers allotted to him; the committee 
|therefore will have but the six legisla- 
|tive members. In a statement on adop- 
tion of the resolution, Governor White 
on Feb. 4 said in a formal statement: 
| “T feel that the taxation question is 


;the most important before the present 
|General Assembly, and I am very much 
interested in seeing that workable and 
| equitable tax legislation is enacted. 





| “I take the position, however, that 
| the drafting of the bill is entirely in the 
|hands of the members of the General 


| Assembly and that the executive depart- 
ment of the State government should 


valorem under paragraph 62, Tariff Act of | not be actively represented on any com- 
1922, held, as claimed, properly dutiable un-' mittee which is preparing legislation.” 


Builders of 
we 


its slave, it defies time 


HE titan force which once brought 
men together behind the same mud 
walls and beneath the same thatched roofs 
is at work again. But now, with science 


and space. It has lifted out of the hearts of all 


the great cities of the country the men whose dominating power has 


given them a comnion purpose, 


Their wealth and position has 


made it possible to bring their 


far-flung interests to 


doorsteps. Every means of 
transportation and com- 


munication is at their com- 


mand. And these bridges 


to the barriers of time and space 
have served to draw them to- 
their own gether into a more compact com- 
munity of interests. They 
have built a new city, 


“X-City,” of which they 


are the inhabitants.* 


X-CITY people have high incomes. They buy quality products 


in liberal quantities—and provide an individual purchase market 


for 


$300,000,000 worth of foods. 

More than $3,120,000,000 worth of fine homes re- 
quiring more than $936,000,000 worth of furnishings. 
200,000 automobiles (first, second and third cars). 
$84,000,000 worth of wearing apparel. 

180,000 or more radios and accessories. 


Travel (a per person average of $1,645 a year in business 
travel alone). 


Men’s high-grade toilet accessories. 


Sports accesories from golf balls to yachts. 


Ginger ale and table waters by the case. 


Insurance. 


High-grade securities. 
Smokers’ requisites. 


The United Sta 


tes Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 


(member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations ) which dominates 


this rich and powerful national market. 


*4 comprehensive survey of this market will be 
sent to advertisers or agents requesting “X-City” 
on their letterhead. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Che Auited States Daily 





( INDEX 


Errors of Pilots 
Blamed in Halt of 
Airplane Wrecks 


Necessity for Adequate 
Training of Aviators Is 
Stressed in Statement of 
Col. Clarence M. Young 


Pointing out that adequate training 
for prospective pilots can not be stressed 
too strongly, Col. Clarence M. Young, 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, asserts in a statement re- 
cently made public by the Department of 
Commerce that pilot errors were re- 
sponsible for more than 50 per cent of 
aviation accidents in the period from 


1927 through the first six months of| 


1930. 

Col. Young’s statement, as issued by 
the Department, follows in full text: 

Competent and adequately trained air- 
men such as those who are being grad- 
uated by the flying schools approved by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are depended upon to 
play an important part in maintaining 
standards of safety in flying that have 
become progressively higher in the past 
few years. The approved schools are 
supplying pilots of this caliber because 


3762) 
Railroads 


Aviation 


Two More Cities | 


Planning Airports 


Eleven Municipalities Indefi- 


nitely Postpone Plans 


For Fields * 


For the week ended Feb.- 5, the Aero- 
nautics Branch has received information 
that the following cities propose the es- 
tablishment of municipal airports: Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and Del Rio, Tex. 

The municipalities which follow should 
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Shipping 


| Some Improvement in Retail Trade 
In Great Britain Noted in January 


* 


Weekly Review of World Business Shows Usual British 
Optimism at Beginning of Year Is Lacking; European 
Trade Situation at Low Level 


Avurnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT 


Postal 


Purchase of Line 
In Texas Favored 


Examiner Approves Plan of 
New Orleans Railway to 
Buy Short Road 


Recommendation that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approve the ap- 
payee of the New Orleans, Texas & 

exico Railway for authority to pur- 
chase control of the Rio Grande & Eagle 
Pass Railway, was contained in a pro- 
posed report just submitted to the Com- 


be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 5, as the cities in question have es- 
tablished the airports or the projects 
have been indefinitely postponed: 


mission 


y Examiner Haskell S. Davis. 


Volume oi business in British depart-| owing to the low purchasing power of 
ment stores in January was greater than/ farmers. British firms are sending con- 
in the last two years, according to the| siderable agricultural machinery and im- 
weekly review of world trade just is-| plements to the British Empire Trade 


tion by around $88,000,000. The serious 
results of this reduction are evident 
when it is considered that the national 


(Finance Docket No. 8482.) 
The Eagle Pass extends from Laredo, 
to Darwin, Tex., a distance of 24.36 


ineome for 1929 is estimated at $787,-| miles, and including yard and other 


Established: South Norwalk, Conn.; sued by the Department of Commerce. 


Marion, Ind.; Columbus and Hiawatha, | 71 usual optimism in business circles 


Can.; Cli se kla. goes 

ao Neca Gebeden, Ala.; | at the beginning of the year was lack- 
Gilroy, Calif.; Fernandina and Miami, | ing- Hungarian business continues at 
ie.:” Sriveuier Ga.; Pequot |a low level, according to the review. 


Lewistown, Mont.; Niles, Ohio; ae | The review concerning Canada and 


‘and Temple, Okla.; Orangeburg, S = |Latin American countries was printed 
| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


|in the issue of Feb. 7. The review of 
Ship-borne Aircraft 


|trade in European countries follows in 
full text: 

To Be Employed as 

Weapon of Defense 





Australia 


Australia—Australian exchange on 
London now stands at £134 per £100 in 
|the open market and £130/10/0 with 
bankers with the tendency weak. This 
/rate is making it extremely difficult to 
\transfer important amounts of funds 
|abroad, and embarrassing importers. A 





of the high quality of their instructors, | 
equipment and methods of teaching) 
which must be maintained if the schools 
wish to keep their ratings. 


Excellence of Planes 

The record of scheduled air transpor- 
tation in the last half of 1930—approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 miles flown with but} 
one fatal accident involving passengers— 
could not have been attained were it not! 
for the excellence of our American air- 
craft and engines and the efficient meth- | 
ods of operation, but these factors would | 
have been of little avail had not the} 
pilots who were flying the planes every | 
day been competent. 

Pilots now flying over scheduled lines | 
with passengers are veterans, many of | 
whom learned to fly during the World| 
War. But the pilots of the future are 
still taking flying instruction and pre- 
paring to take their examinations for 
licenses. 

The importance of adequate training 
for prospective pilots cannot be stressed 
too strongly. Statistics compiled by the | 
Aeronautics Branch show that, for the| 
three-and-a-half-year period extending | 
from 1927 through the first six months 
of 1930, pilot errors were responsible for | 
over 50 per cent of the total number of 
accidents. Of this, nearly 30 per cent 
were due to poor technique on the part 
of pilots. 

Standards for Schools 

It seems reasonable to assume that | 
many of these accidents could have been 
prevented had the pilot been more ade- 
quately trained and experienced. This 
strongly emphasizes the fact that the| 
prospective pilot cannot be too careful 
in the selection of the school in which | 
to receive training. 

There are 38 civilian flying schools 
which have fulfilled the requirements of | 
the Department of Commerce and are | 
now operating as approved schools. As 
an indication of the high requirements 
which these schools were required to 
meet before receiving the Department’s 
approval, only 55 were approved out of 
a total of 121 applying. However, of 
the 55 schools which were approved, 17 
surrendered their certificates either be- 
cause of the discontinuation of their fly- 
ing courses or because they felt that 
they could not afford to maintain the 
high standards required. 

When a flying school applies for ap- 
proval by the Department it must meet 
the Department’s requirements in re- 
gard to the suitability and airworthiness | 
of equipment, adequacy of the course 
of instruction, and competency of the 
instructors. These three factors apply | 
to both the flying school and the ground 
school. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Schools Inspected 

The requirements stipulate what type 
of equipment may be used and make 
particular reference to its airworthiness 
and suitability for the type of instruc- 
tion offered. The flying instructors are 
required to hold ratings from the De-} 
partment of Commerce before being per- 
mitted to give instruction in approved | 
schools. These ratings may be _ sus- 
pended or revoked for any of three rea- 
sons: Violating the Air Commerce Act 
or the Air Commerce Regulations; care- 
lessness or inattention to duty or any 
demonstration of incompetency; or do- 
ing any act which would involve the 
suspension or revocation of the holders 
of pilot licenses, as provided by the Air 
Commerce Regulations. 

The approved school certificate re- 
mains in force for one year from the 
date of issuance and will then be re- 
newed, provided the school continues 
the required standards. This certificate 
may be revoked, however, before its 
time of expiration for any one of seven 
reasons, which include violation of the 
Air Commerce Act or Air Commerce 
Regulations, refusal to submit to inspec- 
tion upon proper demand. or making or 
permitting any false or misleading state- 
ments in advertising pertaining to the 
school. 

During the course of the school’s op-! 
eration as an approved school it is pe- | 
riodically inspected to insure its main- 
tenance of the requirements, These re- 
quirements are so designed that a school 
operating under them gives the highest 
type of instruction practicable, and the | 
periodical inspection insures that this 
standard is maintained. 


Steel Helmets Classified 
As Hats for Freight Rate 


The question of whether steel helmets 
used by the Army are “hats” or 
“stamped steel ware” is before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for con- 
sideration in deciding whether the rail- | 
roads exacted an excessive freight rate | 
on five less-than-carload’ shipments of 
the helmets from St. Joseph, Mo., to} 
Richmond, Va. 

In a proposed report just made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Examiner Harold M. Brown held 
that the helmets were “hats” rather than 
“stamped steel ware,” but that the rate 
of $2.465 per 100 pounds charged by the 
railroads was nevertheless unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded $2.06 per 100 | 
pounds, which the examiner held to be | 

ethe reasonable rate. 

The proceedings involve a complaint 
of Sternheimer Brothers, of St. Joseph, | 
copartners, engaged in the general mer- 
chandise business, The complainants 
shipped the helmets as “stamped steel 
ware, nested,” which takes a rate of 
$1.12 per 100 pounds. 


| three-year reconstruction program for 
| the commonwealth will be discussed at a 
| Premier’s conference called for Feb. 5. 


Value of Zeppelins for Over- 


Exhibition, which is to be held in Buenos 
Aires between Mar. 14 and Apr. 27. 
All branches of the electrical equip- 
ment industry were active at the begin- 
ning of the new year and sales are ex- 
pected to show improvement as a result 
of a large amount of electrification prop- 
aganda in prospect. Increased employ- 
ment in the automotive industry indi- 
cates that the production tendency is 
upward, especially in light cars. Motor- 
cycle production in 1930 is estimated at 
120,000 machines. The aviation indus- 
try is fairly well employed; increased 
business is anticipated from Latin Amer- ; 
ica as a result of the exhibition at} 
Buenos Aires and demonstration tours. 
Conditions in the moving picture busi- 
ness appear to be steadily improving. 
Studies are operating fully and the out- 
put of British talking films is said to 
be very short of demand. The volume | 


| January, 1930, to 14.20 pengos at the 


000,000, and that the domestic market is 
the main support of local industries. 
Domestic wheat prices fell from 25.05 
pengos per metric quintal at the end of 


end of November, 1930. (Pengo about 
$0.18). Government measures, consist- 
ing of a premium to producers of 3 
pengos per quintal of wheat, and the 
purchase of large quantities at an aver- 
age price of 2 pengos per quintal over 
world prices, proved insufficient, the lat- 
ter involving a loss to the Government of 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 pengos. 

In addition there was evidence of a/| 


growing lack of confidence that the coun- 
try will be able, in the long run, to sup- 
port the burden of increasing unemploy- 
ment, steadily decreasing prices of farm | 
products, and constantly shrinking ex- 
port possibilities of these products, with- 
out a serious lowering of the population’s 


trackage, its properties aggregate about 
27 miles of track. 

The New Orleans road, a Missouri 
Pacific subsidiary, proposes to acquire 
control of the Eagle Pass by purchase 
of its entire capital stock of 6,000 shares 
of $100 par value a share, for the sum of 
$337,500, subject to the Commission’s 
approval. 

Objection to the plan was made by the 
Texas Mexican Railway, the Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad, and the Laredo 
Chamber of Commerce, while the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company §inter- 
vened in favor of the application. 

The foremost ground for opposition 
was that the Eagle Pass can better, serve 
~ territory involved as an independent | 
ine. 


| 
were very difficult, flour exports declin- 
ing 10 per cent in quantity and 16 per} 


seas Scouting Patrol Also 
To Be Tested in Winter 
Fleet Maneuvers 


| 


[Continued from Page 1:] 

three aircraft carriers, the “Lexington,” | 
“Saratoga” and “Langley,” our naval | 
forces have been able to bring to their va- 
rious war problems a great destructive 
ody of aircraft. ’ 

During the maneuvers last Winter in 
the Caribbean approximately 265 air- 
planes took an active part. This year 
approximately 265 airplanes will be in- 
volved throughout the maneuvers in the 
Pacific off Panama. Aircraft in other 
years have been used primarily in offen- 
sive operations either against some 
shore base, such as the Panama Canal, 
or against some sea-borne craft, such as 


Austria 


| 
Austria:—The opening of the new) 
year finds Austria in a generally un- 
satisfactory position, both industrially 
and financialy. During 1930 exports and 
imports declined considerably and al- 
most all branches of industry showed | 
reduced output. The number of unem- 
ployed receiving Government aid on Dec. 
15, 1930, was 262,911, or nearly 70,000 
more than a year previous; in addition 
there were about 40,000 not receiving 
relief and 57,000 recipients of old age 
pensions, bringing the total to 360,000, 
or about 100,000 more than on Dec. 15, 
1929. On Jan. 15 of this year total un- 
employed were estimated at 421,000. 
Savings deposits increased slowly in 
1930; and the Vienna Stock Exchange 
has been weak throughout the year with 
a steadily falling trend. While there} 
were more tourists in Austria in 1930} 


‘and “Saratoga” and will be used only 


|tary minds of the country are waiting | 


;as a defense against other planes, .al-| 


;can be moved at the speed of 35 miles 


an offensive or defensive fleet. 

Primarily for Defense 
This year for the first time in the 
history of our country ship-borne air- 
craft will be used primarily for defen- 
sive purposes. The great airplane car- 
riers, the “Lexington” and the “Sara- 
toga,” have been assigned to the defen- 
sive forces operating to protect the Pan- 
ama Canal from an attacking fleet. To 
be sure, the small and antiquated “Lang- 
ley” with its complement of 36 planes 
will be among the attackers, but by far 
the greater preponderance of our naval 
air force is borne upon the “Lexington” 


than in 1929, and especially Americans, 
they stayed a shorter time and spent 
less money than formerly. Retail prices | 
failed to reduce in comparison with} 
wholesale prices, the latter dropping 10} 
per cent toward the latter half of the| 
! year, while the former fell only 3 per! 
cent. Reduced buying power of the| 
public pressed for a further decline in| 
retail prices, however, around Christmas. 


The chief individual problems Austria | 
has to face are the constantly growing | 
difficulties in maintaining markets in| 
foreign countries for its manufactured 
| goods, the basically unsatisfactory state | 
{of many local industries, and the high} 
j/number of unemployed, with the conse- | 
;quent financial drain on the federal 
treasury. Other problems are that the 
operation of the Austrian federal rail- 
l wags entails a considerable and constant 
|loss to the government, and that the 
| very unsatisfactory situation of the Aus- 
trian peasants forces the government 


‘ a ; |to subsidize’ agriculture by premiums, 
with eager anticipation the results that | bsidies, tariff increases and other | 


will be obtained from the approaching | Ons 
maneuvers. tee S 

This much we do know, that airplanes| Among the favorable developments 
| may be listed the progress in electrifying 


though probably the only material means | the federal railways, the development 
| of the water power resources of Austria, 


of defense, are not particularly effective. | ee h 
However, airplanes as a defense against |the road construction program and the} 


ships, and ipso facto against airplanes | increasing appreciation of the attractions | 
that are borne upon ships and not| of Austria and Vienna as tourist centers. 
launched before the defensive force of | In comparison with other countries, Aus- 
airplanes attacks those ships, may well|tria has probably not suffered out of 
be of great value. This is not necessarily | proportion, and is undoubtedly a country | 
true of airplanes based upon some shore | that will be among the first to reflect an 
station for they are thus of necessity an| improvement in world conditions espe- | 
insufficiently mobile unit. But a far dif- | cially because of the relative importance | 
ferent situation arises with airplanes | of its exports and its tourist trade. 


based upon one of our great carriers. Great Britain 


For these carriers each provides a cém- ee Pom : ; 
plete, finished and ready aerial unit that | Great Britain.—British trade circles in | 
January did not express the optimism | 


an hour to any point where an attack is| for the near future, ordinarily character- | 
impending. | istic of comment at the beginning of the 





defensively. 

The enormous offensive value of our 
naval aviation has been proven in the 
past, but that was more or less expected, 
for the airplane is essentially an offen- 
sive weapon of war. The defensive value 
of aircraft is far more problematical 
and it is for this reason that the mili- 


| Strike of 200 workers; pending; wage cut. 


|}number of carpenters; pending; cause not 
| yet reported. 


| Strike 
| wages and recognition. 


jing; wage cut. 


| 2,000 upholsterers; 


| pending; cause not yet reported. 


Zeppelins’ Value Tested 

In one of these carriers we have a com- | 
plement of some 80 planes, the pilots and | 
mechanics to care for them, the flying | 
field which is simply the top deck of the 
ship, the hangar space in the hold, the 
quarters for officers and men, and the 
great stores of fuel, ammunition, bombs, 
and so on that afford the supplies for | 
men and planes. 

Lighter-than-air will play some part| 
for the first time. The “Los Angeles,” 
hitherto employed only in training and 
experimental work, will take not a very 
active part, perhaps, but a sufficient part 
to afford us some conception of the value 
of Zeppelins for overseas scouting pa- 
trol, 


Eleven New Labor Disputes 
Submitted for Conciliation 


Eleven new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
during the week ended Feb. 7, and one 
of them was settled, according to Di- 
rector Hugh L. Kerwin of the Concilia- 
tion Service. Two old cases were ad- 
justed. 

At the close of the week there were | 
40 strikes before the Department for set- 
tlement, and in addition 14 controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage. 
Following is a list of the new cases: 

Monroe Hosiery Mills, Stroudsburg, Pa.— 





Chicago Post Office Equipment Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill.—-Controversy with an unreported 


Damita Hosiery Mills, Cheltenham, Pa.— 
of 125 hosiery workers; pending; 


Windsor Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.— j} 
Strike of 550 hosiery workers; pending; 
wages cut 25 per cent. 

J. C. Carr Coal Co., Edna Mine No. 2, 
Jeanette, Pa.—Strike of 250 miners; pend- 


J. C, Carr Coal Co., Edna Mine No. 1,; 
Jeanette, Pa.—Strike of 250 miners pend- 
ing; wage cul. 

Upholsterers, Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike of 
pending; union men re- 
fused to accept 14 per cent cut awarded 
by Arbitration Board. 

Newark Baking Co., Newark, N. J.—Strike 
of eight bakers; pending; dismissal of 
foreman, 

S. Mattuz, Newark, N. J. 
ing 10 bakers; pending; 
to sign contract. 

Perkins Bakery, Atlantic City, N. J.—Con- 
troversy with unreported number of bakers; 


Lockout involv- 
employer refused 





Garfield-Washington School, Union Town- 
ship, N. J.—Strike of 12 carpenters; ad- 
justed; employer to select foreman and car- 
penters to select steward, 


| greater than in the past two years. 
| money rates, a conti 


| a good reception to high-grade capital is- | 


| does not show the improvement antici- 


year. Users of raw materials are buy- 
ing*on a hand-to-mouth basis, although 
the post-holiday price reductions stimu- 
lated some retail trade. Department | 
stores generally report that the volume | 
of business in connection with the cus-:| 
tomary January clearance sales has been | 
The | 
factors are low | 
nued gold efflux to | 
France, weakness of sterling exchange, | 


prevailing financial 


sues, and decreased bank clearings. 


An anticipated serious deficit in the | 
national budget is intensifying the de- 
mand for a policy of. rigid economy in 
public expenditure. Registered unem- 
ployment on Jan. 19 aggregated 2,608,- 
000 (including persons temporarily laid 
off); this was 27,000 below the total for 
the previous week, but 1,135,000 above 
that for a year ago. Railways continue | 





| their efforts to cffect drastic economies, 
}in the face of the 1930 decline in earn- | 


ings; wage negotiations are proceeding | 
but the outlook is uncertain. 

With the resumption of mining in South 
Wales on Jan 19 (following a stoppage 
from the beginning of the month), the | 
coal industry is gradually adjusting it- | 
self to normal conditions: domestic de- | 
mand is seasonally steady and export 
contracting is moderately active. De- 
pressed foreign trade conditions are re- 
flected in an irregular shipping market. | 
Laid-up shipping is deterring new ton- 
nage orders; launching has further de- 
clined and some additional yards have 
closed. The machinery trade in general 


pated at the beginning of 1931. Textile 
machinery prospects are brighter, with 
more inquiries being received, Sales of 
agricultural machinery have been slow, 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


December 


1930 
2,045,209 
223,586 
2,490,734 
278,059 
428,286 
835,638 
1,763,984 
726,750 
164,944 
26 
561,780 
468,191 
2,531.96 
70.8 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue ..+eee.. 
Total oper. rev.. 
Mainterance of way.... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad. . bs 


Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents........e0. 
Aver. miles operated... 
Operating ratio ......es06 


ti 


of box office returns is maintained. 


The cotton textile market has been re- 
stricted to an increasing extent by the 
labor difficulties in Lancashire, where 
about 200,000 weavers have been idle 
since Jan. 19 as a result of the “more 
looms per weaver” controversy. Cloth 
demand, especially in the domestic mar- 
ket, is said to be tending to broaden; 
demand for India is reported to be 
slightly better, although confined to 
small orders for immediate delivery. 
Practically all contracts are said to be 
subject to a strike clause. Raw cotton 
has been firm, with a slight upward 
tendency; demand has been small owing 
to uncertainty in the weaving section. 

A slightly better inquiry is taking 
place for woolens for the Spring trade, 
but business is still sluggish. Demand 
has improved somewhat for rayon yarn 
and manufactures. The silk industry is 
quiet. No decided improvement has 
been noted in the Irish linen trade, but 
the outlook is brighter with increased in- 
quiries; the value of the 1930 production 
is estimated at $54.882,000, as against 
$67,847,000 for 1929; declared exports 
to the United States declined 27 per 
cent. 


Hungary 


Hungary.—During 1930 economic de- 
pression reached the lowest level Hun- 
gary has experienced since the recon-| 


standard of living. 


Toward the end of | 


|foreign markets, while collections were 





struction in 1924. Diminished crop re- 
sults and decreased prices reduced the | 
buying power of the agricultural popula- 


Postal Receipts in 50 Selected Cities 
In January Declined From 1930 Mark 


Decrease of 9.4 Per Cent Is Shown in Figure as Compared 
With the Same Month Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to 26.91 per cent over the same ans 
of 1930. Wilmington, Del., had the 


largest decrease during the month, 14.75 | 


per cent. 


Only six of the 50 selected cities in- | 


creased their postal receipts in January. | cities will be found on page 12. The! of January, 1930, and a further increase | 
The city having the largest increase was| tabulated statement of the receipts in| is expected during February while agri- | 
+the 50 selected cities follows: 


Receipts in 50 selected cities: 


January, 
1931 
$5.980, 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. .... 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. ... 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 
Los Angeles, Calif. wat 
San Franciseo, Calif. ........0-+0:- 
OES A ee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Washington, D. C. ‘ 
TE Te Los ois a a'enie se wae via ads 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

BOUMEE, Tla Oe. va0he ccccvccctosunge 


477 
483 
402 


ae. on wegie bin bpeie ashe 291 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Des Moines, 
Portland, Oreg. . 
Louisville, Ky. a 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Providence, R. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Tex. .. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 


289 


206 


Total .. a i whe gee 
October, 1930, over October, 1929, *9.69; 


* Decrease. 


1,513, 
1,463, 
949, 


536 


310,: 
312,893.64 


236,538.69 
242,214.05 


227,492.69 
244,452.65 
212,961.96 
186, 
178,125.10 
175,050.97 
179,614.56 
193,171.09 
207,758.97 


89,479.48 


, $29,172,094.89 
November, 1930, over November, 1929, 
December, 1930, over December, 1929, *5.43. 


the year the situation of the farmers im- 
proved somewhat with the lowering of 
industrial commodity prices. There was 
a considerable improvement in cattle and 
hog raising, poultry and dairy industries, 
due to increased exports and low fodder 
prices. Compared with 1929, most 
branches of industry showed lower pro- 
duction and consumption. 


Coal production decreased about 12 per 
cent and consumption 18 per cent, pig 
iron 30 and 50 per cent, respectively, 
and steel output and consumption ap- 
proximately 30 per cent.. The consump- 
tion of lubricating oil declined about 12 
per cent, while the consumption of elec- 
tric power, which increased 12.5 per cent 
in the last quarter of 1929, grew but 6.9 
per cent in the first quarter of 1930, 4.4 
per cent in the second quarter, and de- 
clined by 1.7 per cent in the third quar- 
ter. Railway freight carryings were 
about 18 per cent below those of 1929. 
In the machinery industry, domestic de- 
mand as well as exports, particularly of 
agricultural machinery declined greatly 
and prices had to be reduced to retain 


slow and uncertain. In the textile indus- 
try the depression was not felt so much, 
some branches even made progress, and 
there was no unemployment. Spinning | 
sales of ready-made clothing, however, 
decreased, as did prices; credit condi- 
tions and collections became worse and 
heavy insolvencies occurred. 


Conditions in the milling 


industry 


\ 


Jersey City, N. J., 7.08 per cent. Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y., had an increase of 6.41 per 


‘conditions are fair but the prices 


' tions. 





cent. | 
The tabulated statement of postal re-| 


ceipts for January for the 50 industrial 


| 

January, | 
Increase et. | 

*$561,211.22 3.58 | 

*800,578.38 4.87 | 

*175,871.70 41 | 

*84,107.23 

*78,563.74 

*135,163.38 

*71,965.89 


054.88 


604.65 
241.17 
064.24 


45,373.90 
*93,549.46 
*70,482.18 

*111,688.25 
*76,507.90 
*50,223.70 
*35,201.03 
* 65,792.08 
* 17,258.07 
* 48,800.85 

2,110.95 
*30,577.19 
* 19,237.68 
* 16,753.83 
*10,790.93 
*21,976.18 
* 40,084.05 

253,911.22 *11,697.17 

30,721.74 *24,681.13 

53,266.73 *25,774.04 

38,132.25 6,320.43 

35,414.74 *22,452.78 

189,261.87 ‘ 

175,891.47 


708,044.45 
684,504.16 
606,579.05 
538,968.71 
560,317.99 
452,650.99 
532,659.61 

439,262.30 
363,108.04 


095.87 
280.46 
"810.09 


427.29 


*18.96 
* 13.65 
*11.10 
*6.61 | 
*14.98 
*4.75 
*12.85 
49 
*7.86 | 
*5.84 
*5.08 
*3.57 
*8.50 
*12.18 
*4,61 
*10.70 
*10.18 
2.65 | 


*9.54 


329,601.53 
329,647.47 
302,225.69 
258,514.87 
329 086.10 


85 
434.76 
002.05 


,040.61 





0.24 


*44,517.19 
*15,055.99 
*8,508.23 
*18,003.86 
4,184.00 
*18,715.55 
*15,845.19 
*18,996.74 
*10,915.62 
*10,840.85 
7,645.75 
*2,408.78 
*3,522.00 
*10,446.91 
*12,085.88 


05 
20.90 
34.567.08 
146,283.36 
107,957.80 
119,959.58 
107,891.00 
95,015.31 
101,565.36 


$32,198,916.55 *$3 ,026,82 1 66 


3 |now being published by Norwegian banks | 
| reveal larger earning in 1930 than dur-| 
jing the previous year, and indicate fur- | . 

& Pee a | worse during January than during, the 


| cial interests. 
{in 1931, however, is not very encourag- | 
|ing with unemployment and idle ship-| 


|} erating on reduced production schedules, 
| accumulated stocks. 
| depressed, with no prospects of imme-| 
| diate 
| These conditions, of course, will have an | 


5\the merchant marine. 


| South African trade is quiet and pros- 


| provement in the near future. 
|cial efforts which have been made to 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Oregon Short Line R. R. 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
28,385,344 32,478,296 
2,943,089 3,862,343 
33,991,955 39,462,471 

5,016,016 5,696,968 
5,301,174 5,596,854 
10,132,510 11,130,159 
23,117,292 25,555,418 
10,874,663 13,907,053 
3,406,326 4,101,272 
1,482 2,637 
7,466,855 9,803,144 
6,148,561 8,605,758 
2,538.20 2,538.89 
68.0 64.8 


1929 1930 
2,267,327 
284,663 
2,803,868 
306,455 
451,454 
874,687 
1,863,296 
940,572 
411,538 
546 
528,488 
440,203 
2,538.65 
66.5 


3,765 
66 


December 


6,234,805 
869,516 
17,918,008 
538,3 
1,748,980 
2,423,928 
5,293,167 
2,624,841 
601,790 


2,022,9 
1,799,523 


8 


Union Pacific R. R. 
Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
86,521,719 
12,305,458 
108,345,285 
10,268,868 
21,843,148 
30,942,968 
71,068,502 
37,276,783 
7,664,921 
2,817 
29,609,045 
25,560,511 
3,765.46 
65.6 


1929 
6,238,984 
1,104,118 
8,283,899 
609,760 
1,868,683 
2,543,346 
5,708,242 
2,575,657 
606,979 
874 
1,967,804 
1,839,707 
3,765.46 
68.9 


14,924,988 
121,099,778 
13,571,978 
23,944,972 
32,819,723 
79,044,064 
42,055,714 
8,715,197 
6,178 
33,334,339 
29,721,493 
3,765.32 
65.3 


62 


64 
87 


Al 


Oregon-Washington R. R. and Navigation Co. 


1930 
95,482,356! 1,310,021 
190,387 
1,694,772 
236,829 
304,286 
708,918 
1,456,831 
237,941 


178,156 
2,337.00 


situation will grow worse as a result of 
measures taken by Austria and Czecho- | 
slovakia in increasing import duties on 
flour and requiring the mixture of domes- 
tic with foreign flour. Distilleries ex- 
periencing a satisfactory year, owing to 
the compulsory mixture of alcohol with | 
gasoline, and increased exports. Produc- 
tion of alcohol increased to 420,000 | 
hectoliters, as against 330,000 in 1929. 
Although the chemical industry was seri- 
ously affected by the general crisis, 
especially fertilizer factories, certain 
branches did a satisfactory business, for 
instance those connected with road con- 
struction, rubber, paints, vegetable oil, 
and*phaimaceutical products. Public as | 
well as private building ceased almost 
entirely in 1930, and:there was a large 
increase of unemployed in the building | 


trades. 


Irish Free State 


Irish Free State.—Reflecting mainly | 





|the lower purchasing power in Great | 


Britain, Irish Free State trade is slow) 
with no sign of a revival in the imme-| 
diate future. Money is tight but there | 
is little demand for the extension of | 
credit. On present prospects, 1931 turn- | 
over is likely to decrease. Agricultural | 
re- 
ceived for farm products are poor. | 


Italy 


Italy—No change has been noted in| 
the general situation or in industrial and | 
commercial conditions in Italy. Busi- 
ness stagnation continued acute in gen- 
eral but there is considerably more opti- 
mism evident in commercial circles. 
Bankers and industrialists, however, are 
inclined to maintain the attitude that the 
bottom has perhaps not as yet been 
reached. Despite the fact that wage, 
price, and rent reductions have been suc- 
cessful in stimulating the situation some- 
what, especially among the retail trades 
which for the first time in months are | 
now commencing fo replenish their 
stocks, the banks are still very conserv- 
ative towards all sorts of accommoda- | 
Collections are slow and the rate | 
of protested notes high, but a slight de- 
crease is noted in bankruptcies. | 

Unemployment was increased by 90,- | 
000 during the month to 640,000. The 
number of unemployed in the country is 
now 230,000 greater than at the close 


culture and building which account for 55 | 
per cent of the total are dormant. Many 
industrial plants are dividing work be- 
tween employes, each getting from a} 
quarter to a third full time. | 


Norway 


Norway.—The annual bank statements | 


ther consolidation of banking and finan- 
The outlook for business 


ping increasing, export demands lower 
and prices unfavorable. Furthermore, | 
several important wage agreements will | 
soon come up for renewal and revision | 
of rates. Labor will doubtless oppose | 
vigorously any attempt to lower wages, 
Which nevertheless may be necessary to 
place Norwegian industry and shipping 
in a stronger competitive position. 
There were 28,600 registered unem- 
ployed on Jan. 15, against 22,550 a 
year ago. Industrial activity, in gen- 
eral, will depend on the international 
situation. Most branches are now op- 


while efforts are being made to move | 
Shipping is rather 


improvement. Idle tonnage re-| 
mains unusually high, and is now ap- 
proaching 1,000,000 dead-weight tons. 


unfavorable effect on the earnings of | 


South Africa 


South Africa.—With a few exceptions, 


pects are not favorable fur a material im- 
The spe- 


maintain post-holiday trade have had no 
marked results in stimulating retail vol- 
ume and wholesalers, in spite of low 
stocks, have been dissuaded from buying 
by the small replacement business going. | 
The credit position remains discouraging. 
The number of insolvencies for the past 


Expenses on 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
19,92°,723 23,478,040 
2,256,671 2,951,546 
24,565,036 29,225,194 
4,206,979 4,794,275 
3,656,467 4,341,683 
9,265,532 10,668,085 
19,789,314 22,689,901 
4,775,722 


December 
1929 
1,779,426 
248,137 
2,290,611 
275,033 
316,296 
840,492 
1,675,574 
315,037 


Are Presenten Herein. Berna 
BY THE Untrep States DaILy 


Service 
Carriers Protest 


Action Involving 
Rates on Glue 


Applications for Writs of 
Certiorari Filed by Dela- 
ware & Hudson and 26 
Other Lines 


Two applications for writs of certio- 
rari, or, in the alternative, writs of 
mandamus or writs of prohibition, di- 
rected to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent it from proceeding 
with reference .to certain complaints 
lodged with the Commission by the 
North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Traffic Association, the American Glue 
Company, of Massachusetts, and the 
Baeder-Adamson Company, of Pennsyl- 
vania, against the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Company and other railroad 
companies, have been filed by the rail- 
roads in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

One of the applications, No. 79213, 
recites that a petition on behalf of the 
May Hosiery .Mills, Inc., of Burlington, 
N. C., a member of the North Carolina 
Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic Associ- 
ation, has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission seeking to re- 


| cover reparation from the Delaware & 


Hudson Railroad Company and six other 
railroads for alleged unlawful charges 
in connection with shipments of glauber 


cent in value, and it is expected that the | salts. 


The application just filed states that 
some of the complaints as to violations 
refer to shipments which could not and 
did not take place over the plaintiff’s 
railroad system, and that the Commis- 
sion has overruled a motion to sever 
these complaints from the petition. It 
is further contended that by entertain- 
ing for hearing and determination in a 
single proceeding the complaints against 
the plaintiff, together with ‘“‘the unre- 
lated complaints against the other car- 
riers,’ the Commission is proceeding 
“in a judicial or quasi-judicial matter 
without jurisdiction and in disregard of 
sections 18, 16, and 17 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” : 

Such a proceeding,, it is alleged, will 
greatly injure and prejudice the plain- 
tiff and “subject it to the risk of hav- 
ing questions of reasonableness of its 
rates and its liability for damages de- 
termined upon evidence not material, 
relevant or competent upon the com- 
pleints against it.” fad 

Similar facts are alleged im’ thé other,’ 
apvlication. No. 79212, concerninfi®*® the 
petition of the American Glue Company 
and the Baeder Adamson Company/éor 
reparation from plaintiff and 26 other 
carriers in connection with the shipments 
of glue stock. The plaintiff asks the 
court for writs of certiorari directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
certify the petitions to the court for re- 
view and to be quashed, or, in the alter- 
native, that either writs of mandamus 
issue directing the Commission to sever 
the complaints against the plaintiff and 
to hear and determine such complaints 
separately, or writs of prohibition issue | 
to prevent the Commission from further’ 
proceeding upon the petitions without 
such severances. 

In each instance rules commanding the 
Commission to show cause by Feb. 20 
why the writs should not be granted 
were signed by the court.. H. T. New- 
comb, vice president and general coun- 
sel for the plaintiff railroad; Charles E. 
Hughes Jr., of New York, N. Y.; and 
Robert E. Quirk, of Washington, D. C., 
appear as counsel for railroad company. 
erkinica recipient pe 
year is high and requests for the exten- 
sion of bills are numerous. 

The foreign trade of the Union for the 
calendar year just ended is considerably 
below 1929 levels. Imports, which are 
estimated at £64,089,842, are 20 per cent 
lower than the 1929 value, the decline af- 
fecting railway income as well as the 
government’s revenue from customs. The 
deficits which are expected on both these 
acounts for the fiscal year ending Mar. 
31 favor the possibility of an increase 
in taxation. 


Dominican Republic 


Dominican Republic.—Wholesale and 
retail business in the Dominican Repub- 
lic is almost stagnant. Owing to the ces- 
sation of holiday buying, conditions were 


preceding month. The export crop 
movement is small, credits are tight, -col- 
lections slow, and little change is noted 
in unemployment or wage conditions. 
Construction activity is fair, but only 
or replacement of hurricane damage, 
General business conditions in the north, 
in and around Puerto Plata district. are 
poor, with factories operating at 50 per 
cent or less of normal production. 
Customs receipts for December, 1930, 
amounted to $355,451, being con; 
siderably less than collections in De- 
cember, 1929, but about $100,000 more 
than in November, 1930. Current re- 
mittances to the General Receiver for 
the first 28 days of January, 1931, 
were considerably less than in Janu- 


jary, 1930. 


Panama 


Panama.—A more optimistic tone is 
apparent in trade circles as merchants 
are busy preparing for the annual fleet 
concentration, the vanguard of which 
will arrive Feb, 14. It is reported that 
all available store space has been leased. 
Collections are reported slow. Owing to 
the low prices and with a view to aiding 


| exnorters, the export duties on cacao, 


balata and sarsaparilla have been sus- 
pended indefinitely. The Canal Zone con- 
struction projects are relieving the un- 
employment situation. It is stated that 
the Government is now probing all con- 
tracts made by the late administration, 
and is also effecting numerous small 
economies in various departments. 
The pay roll of the Road Board has 
been reduced by $2,230 monthly with a 
possible curtailment of activities at the 
end of the dry season. Other contracts 
are being held up pending the result of 
investigations, with special attention be- 
ing given public service contracts of in- 
terior towns. According to a report just 
released, the municipal treasury of Pan- 
ama City is in good condition. Accord-; 
ing to reports, the government is ex-~ 
pected to take action against influentia} 
property owners who in past years havé 
refused to pay government taxes. / 


South African Lumber 


Demand for lumber in South Afrim 
has been constant, despite the fact that 


6,535,293 | house building in the last few months 





59,741 
44 


126,627 
118 
488,293 
363,375 
2,364.95 
73.1 


2,164,282 
1,219 
2,610,221 
1,329,520 
2,356.20 
80.6 


2,326,488 
1,638 
4,207,167 
2,531,083 
2,364.99 
17.6 


90,088 
86.0 


has been curtailed. Because materiaw@® 
were cheap and labor plentiful, a large 
number of industrial enterprises have 
pushed forward their work to take ad- 
vantage “of these conditions. (Depart~ 
ment of Commerce.) 
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Senate to Name 
Special Counsel 
In Power Case 





Public Utilities 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Heretn, BEING 


BY THE United STATES DAILY 


Plan Is Deferred 


On Insurance Tax 


California Group Says Data | 
Available Not Sufficient for 


Recommendation 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Feb. 7. 


The California joint legislative com- 
mittee on taxation has made no recom- 
mendations with respect to the proposed 
revision in the rate of taxation of in- 
surance companies, as suggested by the 
1927 tax commission. In its report, re- 
centiy submitted to the Legislature, the 
committee said that it did not feel war- 
ranted in making any recommendations 
because of lack of proper information, 

Recommendations in 1927 
The recommendations of the 1927 Com- 


were as follows: 

“That the taxes on insurance com- 
panies be modified (1) through the re- 
duction of the ratio of the gross-pre- 
miums tax from 2.6 per cent to 2.25 per 
cent; (2) through the elimination of the 
privilege of offsetting real estate taxes 
against the gross-premium tax; and (3) 
through provisions designed to prevent 
evasion of the gross-premiums tax 
thtough reinsurance. The present taxes 
on insurance companies appear to be 
relatively heavy as compared with those 
imposed in other States and as compared 
with the taxes on other businesses in 
California. The present arrangement for 
a real estate offset results in the entire 
exemption of some companies from the 
gross receipts tax and is out of harmony 
with the general system of taxation 
which the Commission is suggesting. It 
is not feasible to use net income as the 
measure of a tax upon insurance com- 





District Attorney Rover to 
Institute Proceedings to 
Test Smith Appointment, 
But Aid No Further 

The Senate Judiciary Committee will 
name, probably’ on Feb. 9, its choice 
for special counsel to act on behalf of 
the Senate, in association with the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the District of Colum- 
bia, in the institution of quo warranto 
proceedings in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court to test the right of 
George Otis Smith to membership on 
the Federal Power Commission, Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, stated or- 
ally Feb. 7, adding that several names 
are under consideration. , 

Retainment of special counsel is au- 
thorized in the Walsh resolution, adopted 
by the Senate Feb. 5, instructing Leo 
A. Rover, United States Attorney of the 

\¥rict of Columbia, to institute the 
Droceedings in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court. 

re Mr. Rover stated orally Feb. 7 that 

while he would allow his name to be used 
to institute the proceedings he would 
not take part in the suit in any other 
way. In the District of Columbia quo 
warranto proceedings may be instituted 
only in -the name of the United States 
Attorney or the Attorney General. 
Attorney General’s Letter 
A letter from the rina oe 4 General, 
ade public by Mr. Rover, follows: 
My deer Mr. Rover: There has been 
laid before me a copy of Senate resolu- 
tion 415 to which you have directed my 
attention, and which requests you to in- 
stitute proceedings in quo warranto, to 
test the right of Mr. George Otis Smith 
to hold office as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission. / 

“I know of no good reason why this 
department should throw any obstacles 
in the way of having this question set- 
tled in the courts. On the contrary, we 
should do all that is necessary to satisfy 
the request of the Senate that the mat- 
ter be adjudicated. I doubt if quo war- 
ranto proceedings can be ‘maintained un- 
der the code of the District of Columbia 
unless you or I authorize them. 

“The proper course, in my opinion, 
would be for you to lend your name to 
the institution of the quo warranto pro- 
ceedings, but turn the preparation of the 
petition and the active conduct of the 
case and the presentation of the Senate 
side over to counsel employed by the 
Senate. Where the law officers of a State 
are given control over quo warranto pro- 
ceedings it is quite common for them 
to allow the use of their names in such 
proceedings to bring about the orderly 
decision of the disputed question of law, 
notwithstanding their views may be ad- 
verse to the petitioner. 

“You can not be expected to take a 

osition in court contrary to that taken 

ea the head of the Department of Jus- 
tice. I conceive it our duty to represent 
thre executive side of this controversy 
and will arrange in due course to have 
counsel appear to sustain the appoint- 
ment by the Chief Executive.” 

> Announcement by the Department of 

Justice of the course it would pursue 
brings to a point of adjudication a 


controversy which has involved the Sen- 
ate and the executive departments since 
the initial confirmation on Dec. 20, 1930, 
by the Senate of Chairman Smith and 
.Commissioners Marcel Garsaud and 
Claude L. Draper. 

After the three Commissioners took 
office during the Christmas recess of the 
Senate, two employes of the Commission, 
-Solicitor Charles A. Russell and Chief 
Accountant William V. King, were dis- 
missed from the Commission’s staff be- 
cause of “internal friction.” 

The Senate, immediately after recon- 
vening, and basing their action on the 


Senate rule which allows reconsidera-!} 


tion of a nomination within two execu- 
tive sessions of the Senate, voted to re- 
consider the nominations because of the 
Commission’s action, and requested’ the 
President to return the nomination pa- 
pers. 

Opponents of the _ reconsideration, 
however, took the position that the Sen- 
ate, having notified the President of its 
confirmation, had waived its right to re- 
consider. 

The President declined to return the 
papers, and was supported in his posi- 
tion by the Attorney General. 

The Senate, however, proceeded to 
reconsider the nominations, regardless 
of the President’s action; rejected Mr. 
Smith’s nomination, and reconfirmed 
Messrs. Draper and Garsaud, and there- 
upon adopted the Walsh resolution in- 
structing the District Attorney to in- 
stjtute proceedings to test Mr. Smith’s 
right to office. 


New York Tax on National 
Bank Stock Held Invalid 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
tablished that large sums of competitive 


moneyed capital were exempt from that 
taxation which was imposed upon na- 
tional bank shares. f 

National bank shares were required to 
sustain a far heavier burden of taxation 
than was imposed upon this very sub- 
stantial amount of competitive money in 
the hands of other individuals, institu- 
tions and corporations in the State, 

Congress permitted the State to tax 
bank shares“only by enacting a statute 
intended to be consistent with section 
5219 whose scope, by its construction and 
application, would be limited so that the 
resulting tax burdens would fall no 
heavier upon such banking shares than 
on any competing moneyed capital, sub- 
stantial’ in amount, in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens. 

The New York State Act with the 
construction placed upon it by the State’s 
highest court, has discriminated against 
national bank shareholders and imposed 
a heavier burden on them contrary to 
and in violation of section 5219 of the 
United States Revised Statutes. The tax 
here assessed is therefore invalid, 

The decree below is affirmed. 








Emblem of Rangers 


The pine tree badge used by forest 
rangers as their emblem of service on 
150,000,000 acres of Government forest 
lands has its origination in a shield cut 
from a railroad time table within which 

as placed the picture of a pine tree 
¥.. on a cigarette paper with the 
words “U. S, Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture.” The emblem Was de- 
signed by three men in Washington 25 
syears ago. (Department of Agricul- 
ture.) 


panies. The situation will be adjusted 
in the best manner at present possible 
by the adoption of the steps outlined.” 

The present Committee pointed out 
that a constitutional amendment would 
be required to include the reinsurance 
deductions in the tax base and also to 
abolish the deduction from the tax as- 
sessed for real estate taxes paid. 


‘Lower Trolley Fares 
For Regular Riders 
Said to Be Practical 


Missouri Commission Re- 
ports on Classified Rates 
Applied in Kansas City 
And St. Louis 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Feb. 7. 
The street railway industry “is a vic- 
tim of the evolution in transportation,” 
but nevertheless “is rendering an essen- 
tial service and must be maintained,” it 
is stated in the annual report of the Mis- 


mission, to which reference was made, | 7 
& period the bonds were outstanding, 18 





souri Public Service Commission, just 
issued. 

The report says that among the most 
difficult cases before the Commission 
! were those involving rates of the street 
irailway systems in St. Louis and Kan- 
‘sas City. To meet the situation, it is 
| stated, the Commission, on its own in- 
itiative, inaugurated new fare schedules 
in those cities, “designed to yield addi- 
tional revenue without increasing the 
rate of fare to the regular rider.” 

“In St. Louis,” the report continues, 
“the casual rider pays a 10-cent fare, 
but the regular rider may purchase a 
ticket for $1 good for one calendar week 
entitling the holder to 12 rides. When 
the 12 rides are exhausted the holder 
may ride for the balance of the week at 
5 cents per ride by presenting the ticket. 

“In Kansas City the casual rider also 
| pays a 10-cent fare, but the regular rider 
;may purchase a pass for 40 cents good 
for one calendar week, which entitles the 
holder to ride for 5 cents by presenta- 
tion of the pass. Thus the more the 
regular rider uses the service, the less 
is the cost per ride. 

_“This is an application for the first 
time in Missouri to street railway rates 
of the printiple underlying water, elec- 
tric, gas, and steam heating schedules 
that the rate should decrease with in- 
creased use of the service. The Commis- 
sion feels that the new schedules have 
been successful in operation and have 
been received favorably by the riding 
public.” 





Limit Unchanged on Output 
Of Medicinal Liquor in 1931 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the concentration warehousemen’s 
own stocks and distribution. The Bu- 
reau believes that pooling of manufac- 
turing expense among the concentration 
warehousemen will obviate the need of 
granting more than six actual distilling 
permits. This will avoid monopoly and 
insure competitive manufacture of both 
Bourbon and rye types. The distilling 
operations will be conducted under and 
be subject to the revised statutes gov- 
erning distilleries and their supervision.” 

Production of medicinal whisky has 
been free from complaint of diversion 
and the system of inspection has proved 
satisfactory, the Director asserted. 

In connection with the Burtau’s action 
it was brought out that the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, in its recent report on pro- 
hibition, recommended liberalization of 
the law and regulations governing the 
distribution of medicinal liquor, and 
urged that physicians be given a free 
hand in prescribing whisky according 
to the needs of their patients. 








Denial of Radio Permit 


For WMBJ Is Upheld 


The petition of the Rev. John W. 
Sproul, former licensee of Station 
WMB4J, Pittsburgh, for a stay order, re- 
straining the Federal Radio Commission 
from refusing him renewal of station 
license, was denied Feb. 7 by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
The station had operated with 100 watts 
on the 1,500 kilocycle channel. 

The Commission recently refused the 
clergyman renewal of his license be- 
cause of alleged failure to operate the 
station in the public interest. In ap- 
pealing from this decision, the conten- 
tion was made by counsel for Rev. Sproul 
that the Commission’s action was “arbi- 
trary and capricious,” and that the hear- 





litigation. 





|gold bonds that were sold? 
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Transcript of Testimony at 


Methods of Selling Bonds Issued by the 


Federal Inquiry Relates to 


Alabama Power Company 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of ‘testimony Jan. 29 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, accountant of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing as 
a witness in the Commission's in- 
vestigation into financial activities 
of power and gas utilities, was be- 
gun in the issue of Feb. 7 and pro- 
ceeds. as follows: 

Q. And-what was the effective rate of 
interest on this issue, taking into con- 
sideration the net cost to the company? 
A. The effective rate of interest for the 


months, was 16.2 per cent, and over a 
yearly period it was 10.8 per cent, 

Q. Were there any other issues of 
long-term debt by the Alabama Power 
Company than those mentioned previ- 
ously? A. Yes, sir. There have been 
several issues of long-term debt by the 
Alabama Power Company. 

Q. What were they? A. Secured five- 
year 6 per cent gold notes; first mort- 
gage 30-year 5 per cent gold bonds; first 
mortgage lien and refunding gold bonds, 
6 per cent series; first mortgage 30-year 
5 per cent lien and refunding gold bonds, 
1951; first mortgage 30-year 5 per cent 


value of common stock, by years 1922 
to 1929, inclusive, was as follows; 1922, 
2 per cent; 1928, 3 per cents 1924, 3 
per cent; 1925, 4.13 per cent; 1926, 
8.34 per cent ;"927, 5.52 per cent; 1928, 
6.9 per cent; 1929, 9.23 per cent. 

Q. Was there a period during which 
dividends on common stock were not 
paid? A. Yes, sir. No common divi- 
dends were paid from 1913 to 1921, in- 
clusive. 

Q. What was the average per cent rate 
if the dividends were applied over the 
entire period 1913 to 1929? I am talk- 
| ing about the common stock dividends. | 
| A, 3.8 per cent. 

Q. And that is on the ledger value. A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What does a comparison of the reve- 
nues and expenses of 1917 with 1929 
show? A. Comparing the revenues of the 
Alabama Power Company for 1917 with 
1929 there is noted an increase of $16,- 
410,602.23 in the net operating revenue 
and an increase of $6,230,820.08 in the 
net income. 

Q. What was the rate of return to 
the Alabama Power Company on its av- 
erage property investment, as taken 





lien and refunding gold bonds, 1956; 
first and refunding mortgage 40-year 4.5 
per cent gold bonds; first and refunding 
mortgage 40-year 5 per cent gold bonds. 

Q. What was the total principal amount 
of these bonds which were sold? A. 
$112,821,000. 

Q. What was the discount on these 
issues? A. $9,022,620. 

Q. And the expenses? A. $820,784.03. 

Q. And the net proceeds? A. $102,- 
977,595.97. 

Q. To whom were they sold? A. All 
of these issues were sold to Harris 
Forbes and Company. 

Q. The consideration? A. Cash. 

Q. Did the Electric Bond and Share 
Company act as fiscal agent on any of 
these issues? A. The Electric Bond and 
Share Company in 1916 acted as fiscal 
agent to arrange with Harris Forbes 
and Company a permanent plan of fi- 
nacing for the proposed authorized issue 
of $100,000,000 principal amount of first 
mortgage 30-year 5 per cent gold bonds 
for which service Electric Bond and 
Share was to receive 0.5 per cent of the 
par value of bonds sold. 

Q. What was the principal amount of 
these first mortgage 30-year 5 per cent 
A. $10,- 
221,000. 

Q. And how much commission was paid 
to the Electric Bond and Share Company 
on the issue? 

A. The Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany received $20,000, which was 0.5 per 
cent on $4,000,000 principal amount of 
30-year 5 per cent gold bonds which 
were sold during 1916. No*further com- 
mission was paid to the Electric Bond 
and Share Company on subsequent sales 
of this issue. 

Q. That is, the issue of $10,221,000? 
A. Yes, air. 

Q. What issues of those shown on 
page 112 of Exhibit No. 4793 were re- 
tired prior to Dec. 31, 1929? <A. $2,900,- 
000 secured five-year 6 per cent gold 
notes were retired in 1921 at 100.5 per 
cent of their face amount, and $21,000,- 
000 first mortgage lien and refunding 
gold bonds 6 per cent series were retired 
in 1927 at 105 per cent of their face 
amount. 

Q. Are the Alabama Power Company’s 
security issues supervised by any regu- 
latory body? <A. Yes, sir. Before the 
Alabama Power Company may issue or 
sell any of its securities it must receive 
permission so to do from the Alabama 
Public Service Commission. 

Q. Does the Alabama Power Company 
have to report to the Public Service 
Commission the application of the pro- 
ceeds from these security sales? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the total of the actually 
issued mortgage bonds and debenture 
certificates of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? A. As shown on page 104 of 
this Exhibit No. 4793, there were actu- 
ally issued during the period 1914 to 
1929, inclusive, mortgage bonds and de- 
benture certificates of Alabama Power 
Company, aggregating in amount $136,- 
996,000. 

Q. What does the chapter on taxes 
show? A, It shows a statement of tne 
taxes paid by calendar years at page 121 
of Exhibit 4793. This statement shows 
that the total taxes paid, not including 
Federal income taxes, in 1922 aggre- 
gated $100,867.09, and in the year 1929 
the taxes paid aggregated $1,796,651.60. 

Q. What was the surplus of the Ala- 
bama Power Company as of the earliest 
date that you have? A. The surplus 
of the Alabama Power Company at Dec. 
31, 1916, was $512,716.41. 

Q. And what was it at Dec. 31, 1929? 
A. It was $4,242,847.05. ; 

Q. Can you state the reasons or prin- 
cipal reason for this increase? A. This 
increase was the result principally of 
accumulated earnings from its utility 
properties during the period Jan. 1, 1917, 
to Dec. 31, 1929, less dividends paid dur- 
ing that period by the Alabama Power 
Company on its outstanding common and 
preferred stocks. 

Q. What was the net income of the 
Alabama Power Company during the pe- 
riod 1917 to 1929, inclusive, as shown by 
your. surplus statement? <A. $23,265,- 
042.86. 

Q. What was the amount of preferred 
dividends paid during that period? A. 


) $9,008,712.84, 





Q. And the dividends on the common 
during the same period? A. $10,527,- 
697.15. 

Q. Amounting to how much for both? 
A. $19,536,409.99, 

Q. When were the preferred dividends 
paid? A, The preferred dividends were 
paid during the period 1920 to 1929, in- 
clusive. 

Q. And the common dividends, when 
paid? A. The common dividends were 
paid during the period 1922 to 1929, in- 
clusive. f 

Q. How were they paid? A. All of 
the devidends paid by the Alabama 
Power Company on its common and pre- 
ferred stock were paid in cash, with the 
exception of the dividend gn common 
stock of $375,020, which was paid in 
1922. 

Q. And how was that paid? A. $5,020 
was paid in cash and $370,000 was paid 
by the issuance of $370,000 principal 
amount of 100-year gold debenture cer- 
tificates of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. 

Q. What was the percentage of divi- 


ing of the case before an examiner was,dend paid on common stock to the ay- 
improper, The petition for a stay ordet | erage ledger value of the common stock? 
was asked durimg the pendency of th1|A. The percentage of dividend paid on 


from their books, without appraisal, as 
I understand it? A. The return to the 
Alabama Power Company on its av- 
erage property investment before pro- 
vision for depreciation and not giving 
effect to working capital was as follows: 
1920, 5.85 per cent; 1921, 6.02 per 
cent; 1922, 6.67 per cent; 1923, 6.78 
per cent; 1924, 6.66 per cent; 1925, 
7.17 per cent; 1926, 7.19 per cent; 1927, 
7.25 per cent; 1928, 6.82 per cent; 
1929, 6.98 per cent. 

Q. We will pass now to the next chap- 
ter. What does that deal with? A. In- 
terconnections, at page 171 of Exhibit 
4793. 

Q. When was the first line built by 
the Alabama Power Company to inter- 
connect with a utility company outside 
of the State of Alabama? A. 1920. 

Q. Where? A. It was built from the 
Alabama Company’s Gadsden steam plant 
| to the Georgia State line. 

Q. To connect with what? 
Georgia Railway and Power Company. 

Q. What were the number of connec- 
tions with other companies by the Ala- 
bama Power Company at July 30, 1930? 
A. Thirteen. 


those connections? 
172 of Exhibit 4793. 
By Mr. Healy: 


ter deal with? 


No. 4793. 
power from the United States Govern- 
ment. 


with the merits or demerits of Govern- 


ter merely sets out the contractual rela- 
tions of the Alabama Power Company 
with the United States Government with 
{respect to purchase of power generated 
at Wilson Dam and the cost of such 
power to Alabama Power Company. 

Q. When was the first arrangement 
entered 
Company for the purchase of power gen- 
erated at Wilson Dam? 

A. Under date of June 23, 1925, the 
Chief of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment advised the Alabama Power Com- 
pany that the testing of generator units 
at Muscle Shoals would begin in August, 








Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Decisions on applications for radio per- 
mits have just been made public by the 
Federal Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KPQ, Westcoast Broadcasting Co., Wenat- 
chee, Wash., granted construction permit to 
make changes in equipment to conform to 
G. O. 91 and 97. 

WOCL, A. E. Newton, Jamestown, N. Y., 
granted construction permit to install new 
equipment increasing licensed power from 25 
to 50 w.4 and move studio locally in James- 
town. ! 

WHEC, WABO, Hickson Electric & Radio 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., granted construction 
permit to make changes in equipment to 
conform to G. O’s 91 and 97, increasing 
maximum rated power from 500 to 1,000 w. 
(No increase in licensed operating power.) 

KGNF, Herbert Logan Spencer, N. Platte, 
Nebr., granted consent to vol. assignment of 
license to Great Plains Broadcasting Co. 


WPTF, Durham Life Ins., Co., Raleigh, N. | 


C., granted authority to operate until 9:30 
p. m. E. S. T., Feb. 12th, in order to broad- 
cast speech by Chairman Legge of Federal 
Farm Board. 

WOKO, Hudson Valley Broadcasting Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., granted permission to 
be off the air two or three weeks while 
transmitter is being moved. 

WQDM, A. J. St. Antoine, St. Albans, Vt., 
granted permission to broadcast Friday, Feb. 
6, from 7 to 8 p. m., with 5 w. power only, 

KGJW, Pan American. Airways, Inc., 
Brownsville, Tex., granted authority to use 
code entirely and not telephone. 

WODX, Mobile Broadcasting Corp., Mo- 
bile, Ala., granted authority to operate with 
power output of about 360 w. for several 
days until permanent repairs can be made 
to transmitter in order that operation will 
be at regular licensed output which is 500 


w. 

WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted construction permit to install 
new equipment increasing rated power of 
equipment to 1 kw. (This does not increase 
licensed power of transmitter.) 

WOBU, WOBU, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to change location of transmitter and studio 
locally, and install new equipment to con- 
form to General Orders 91 and 97, increas- 
ing maximum rated power of equipment 
from 250 w. to 1 kw. (No increase in li- 
censed operating power.) 

WQV, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
for additional point of communication. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Bolinas, Calif., granted modification of 
license to use 70 kw, on transmitter No. 5. 

RCA Communications, Inc., portable, 
Riverhead, N. Y., granted modification of li- 
cense for additional frequencies. 

Radiomarine Corporation of 
plane, granted renewal of license. 

Larry L. Smith, portable in Kentucky, 
granted renewal of license. 

KYG, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Island of 
Oahu, T. H., granted license; calling, 5,525, 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ke.; working, 4,116, 
6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 
16,900, 22,160 ke., 1,500 w. 


America, 


granted license, 1,712 ke., 50 w., for police 
service. 

WNY, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
|ica, Brooklyn, N. Y., granted modification 
of license for additional frequencies. 

WAJ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 





Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 


common stock based on average ledger | for additional points of communication, 


| 


A. The | 


Q. In your report is there a map of | 
A. Yes, sir, at page | 


Q. What subject does your next chap-; 
A. The next chapter, | 
No. XI, starts at page 174 of Exhibit | 
It deals with the purchase of | 
Q. Does this chapter attempt to deal | 


ment operation? A. No, sir. This chap- | 


into by the Alabama Power | 


Liability Clarified 


State Appellate Court Up- 
holds Validity of Amend- 
ment to Workmen’s. Com- 
pensation Act 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 7. 

The constitutionality of a 1924 amend-| 
ment to the New Jersey Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which provides that 
contractors placing work with subcon- 
tractors shall be liable for compensation 
due employes of the latter in the event 
of the subcontractors’ failure to carry 
workmen’s compensation insurance, was 
upheld by the New Jersey Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals Feb. 2 in a case en- 
titled O’Banner v. Pendlebury. 

The validity of the amendment had 
been attacked by the defendant con- 
tractor against whom the plaintiff sought 
to recover the amount of a compensation 
award which was rendered against a 
subcontractor and remained unpaid. The 
defendant contended that the law de- 
prived him of property without due proc- 
ess of law and denied him equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

The court explained that this conten- 
tion would be justified if the statute were 
to be construed as barring the principal 
contractor from the right to be present 
at the hearing before the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and to be heard 
| om the existence of liability and amount 
to which the employe or his dependents 
are entitled to recover. 

The statute being silent as to the 
right of the principal contractor to be 
heard at the hearing, the court invoked 
the rule of construction that the legis- 
lative intent was to make the statute 
constitutional and therefore ‘‘it may 
properly be presumed that the Legisla- 
ture intended, by the enactment of the 
statutory provision, that the primary 
contractor should be entitled to be pres- 
ent at the hearing had before the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau.”’ 

Because the principal contractor was 
not made a party to the proceedings be- 
fore the Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau; was not served with process, and 
had no opportunity to appear and be 
heard, the court reversed the judgment 
of the lower court, which had directed 
a judgment against the defendant for 
the total amount of the award. 
dns caseceliee ade easements asa mcadelce ica 
| 1925, and would like to know if Alabama 
Power Company would be interested in 
the purchase of power that would be 
generated during these tests. The Ala- 
bama Power Company agreed to pay the 
Government 2 mills per kilowatt hour 
for such test power delivered. 

Q. What were some of the conditions 
incident to the purchase of this power? 

A. First, no lease or agr ent would 
| be entered into. Second, th%:overnment 
| would not undertake to supply a stated 
| amount of power for any definite period. 
Third, the power would be available only 
during the tests and tuning up of the 
equipment. Fourth, the power company 
was to furnish a necessary substation, 
a part of which would be refunded to 
| the purchaser. 
| Q. Was this arrangement modified? 
| A. Yes, on July 15, 1926. 

Q.. What were the rates paid under 
|this modified arrangement? A. Power 
substituted for Gorgas steam power, 2 











KGJX, City of Pasadena, Pasadena, Calif., | 


mills per kilowatt hour; power substi- 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lawrenceville, N. J., granted construction 
permit, frequencies 6,755, 10,550 ke., 500 
w. To communication with Bermuda station 
of British Marconi Co. 

W3XAJ, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., granted construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmitter for sound transmis- 
sion in connection with visual broadcasting. 

W2XBB, Radio Corporation of America, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., granted construction per- 
mit to move transmitter from Brooklyn to 
75 Varick Street, New York City. 


WJK, Press Wireless, Inc., Needham, 
Mass., granted construction permit for a 
new transmitter, Press Wireless fre- 


quencies, to communication with Halifax, 
New York and Chicago. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 
Calif., granted license, frequencies, 500, 
5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 calling; 460, 4,- 
116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,- 
200, 16,900, 22,160 ke. working; 1,500 w. 

Set for hearing: 

New Philadelphia Broadcasting Co., New 
| Philadelphia, Ohio, requests construction 
permit 1,370 ke., 100 w. unlimited. 

WNBO, John Browlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa., requests construction permit to 
change equipment; install automatic fre- 


quency control and increase day power to} 
250 w. | 
I. C. Lankford Jr., Seymour, Tex., re-| 


quests construction permit 1,604 ke., 15 w. 

The following minute was approved in| 
order to place into effect the amendment 
to General Order 99, adopted Jan. 20, 
1931: 

“Upon motion duly made, seconded and 
carried, the Commission ordered that the 
following licenses for aeronautical serv-| 
ice on the Blue Chain be modified so as | 
to conform with the provisions of Gen-| 
eral Order No. 99 as amended Jan. 20,! 
1931, as follows: 

“KGSB, Alameda, Calif.; KGSD, Albuquer- | 
que, N. Mex.; KGSE, Amarillo, Tex.; KGTL, | 
Kingman, Ariz.; KGTJ, Las Vegas, Nev.; 
KGTH, Salt Lake City, Utah; KGTD 
Wichita, Kans., 5,510 ke. to 5,540 ke. | 

“WAEB, Columbus, Ohio; WAEA, Indian- | 
apolis, Ind.; KGTQ, Springfield, Mo., 5,540/ 
ke. to 5,510 ke.” | 

Broadcasting applications: 

The KFKB Broadcasting Association, Mil- 
ford, Kans., voluntary assignment of license | 
to The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance | 
Company. 

WDAY, Inc., modification of license to re- 
quest increase of power from 1 kw, to 5 kw. 
on 940 ke, 

WOMT, Francis M. Kadow, Manitowoc, 
Wis., construction permit to request changes | 
in equipment, 

Applications (other than broadcasting): | 

Cocolobo Cay Club, Cocolobo Cay, Fia.,! 
construction permit for new station on! 
4,268, 8,850 ke., 25 w.; private point-to- | 
point service. | 

Press Wireless, Inc., Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
new construction permit for 5,900, 5,870,| 
5,855 ke., 1 kw.-5 kw.; public point-to-point. | 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Plainfield, N. J.,| 
license covering construction permit for: 
3,160 ke., 400 w.; aeronautical service. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, port- | 

able, renewal of special experimental! li- 
cense. 

WJA, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, Ill., 
construction permit for new station on 5,- 
900, 5,870, 5,855 ke, 1 kw.-5 kw.; limited 
public service, 


| 








| 
| 
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Insu 


On Muscle Shoals 





House Members Suggest Fur- 
ther Consultation With 
Senate 





Four House conferees on the Muscle 
Shoals bill have addressed a letter to 
the Senate conferees requesting an op- 
portunity to meet again, and failing to 
agree, to sign a formal report of dis- 
agreement on the proposed legislation 
for disposition of that project. They 
stated that it is their opinion that the 
conference will result in disagreement 
and that the two Houses should have 
an opportunity during this session of 
Congress to take further action if they 
see proper to do so. 

The conferees signing this letter to 
which, it was stated, no reply has been 
been received, are Representatives Ran- 
sley (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa.; Reece 
(Rep.), of Johnson City, Tenn.; Wurzbach 
(Rep.), of Sequin, Tex., and Fisher 
(Dem.), of Memphis, Tenn. 








Insurance Deputy Resigns 


State Duties in New York 


State of New York: 
E Albany, Feb. 7. 

Ciarence C. Fowler, Special Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance in charge 
of liquidations, has resigned to practice 
law, according to an announcement by 
the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Thomas F. Behan. 

GR iharscasisionvsesiniveniscoua ecm ae 
tuted for Gadsden steam power, 3 mills 
per kilowatt hour; power substituted for 
nitrate plant No. 2 power, 4 mills per | 
kilowatt hour; power transmitted or re- 
layed to other public utility power com- 
panies, 2 mills per kilowatt hour. | 

Q. The Gorgas steam-power plant you | 

have just referred to and the Gadsden 
steam-power plant were owned at that 
time by the Alabama Power Company, 
were they not? A. Yes, sir, 
_ Q. And Nitrate Plant No. 2 you have 
just referred to was owned by the United 
States Government, was it not? A. Yes, 
sir; under lease— 

Q. It was under lease to the Alabama 
Power Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the arrangement you have just 
referred to changed at some time after 
July 15, 19262 A. Yes; on Apr. 20, 
1929, and Jan. 4, 1930, the arrange- 
ment of July 15, 1926, was changed. 

Q. That refers to two changes, then, 
I take it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the change that was 
made as of Apr. 20, 1929? 
rates for purchase of power remained 


the same as in the 1926 arrangement. | 


But intconsideration of the Government 


selling the power free of the right to} 
cancel on 30 days’ notice prior to Jan. | 


1,1930. The Alabama Power Company | 
agreed that during the calendar year 
1929 it would take in the aggregate 


sufficient power at the rates specified 
to guarantee at least $500,000. 

Q. Did the Alabama Power Company 
take sufficient power to meet its contract 
requirements? A. No, sir. It had to 
pay to the United States Government 
$169,725.83 for power not purchased to 
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|\Conference Asked Fight Broadeast 3 


Stations to Get 
Maxithum Power 


Chief Examiner Yost of Fed- 
eral Radio Commission 
Engaged in Drafting Sup- 
plemental Report 


The supplemental report on. high 
power, recommending eight of the 20 
applicants for. cleared channel stations 
for the maximum allowable power of 
50,000 watts, probably will be submitted 
to the Federal Radio Commission during 
the week of Feb. 16, Ellis A. Yost, Chief 
Examiner of the Commission, declared 
orally Feb. 6. 

Mr.. Yost, who recently returned from 
a trip to California where he presided 
over a hearing involving Station KGEF, 
Los Angeles, operated by the Rev. Rob- 
ert P. Schuler, now is drafting the sup- 
plemental report. He submitted his orig- 
inal report. on Dec. 15, recommending 
that all stations operating on cleared 
channels be permitted to use the maxi- 
mum power, and that the Commission 
modify its existing General Order (No. 
42 as amended) to make this possible. 

Report Remanded 

The Commission, however, by a vote 
of four to one, remanded the report to 
Mr. Yost, with instructions that he select 
from among the 24 applicants, of which 
20 are cleared channel stations, those he 
considers best qualified for the eight re- 
maining assignments. Under the regu- 
lations, only 20 of the 40 cleared chan- 
nels are permitted to accommodate sta- 
tions of the maximum power, and 12 of 
them either already are occupied by such 
stations or are pledged for 50,000 watts 
under construction permits outstanding. 

p At the formal hearings, on which Mr, 
Yost’s report was based, the 24 appli- 
cants were heard over a five-week pe- 
riod last Fall. In his first report Mr. 
Yost stated it was virtually impossible 
to select from among the applicants the 
eight that should be accorded the pre- 
ferred power. On the other hand, he 
said that _engineering testimony was 
overwhelmingly in support of a blanket 
increase in power, and that such a move 
would be “the greatest single contribu- 
tion the Federal Radio Commission can 
make to the listening public throughout 
America.” 

In his supplemental report, Mr. Yost 
will select one station out of four appli- 
cants in the first or eastern radio zone 
for the maximum power. The applicants 
are WJZ, New York; WOR, Newark; 
WHAM, Rochester and WBZ, Springfield. 

In the second or east-central zone, he 
nag oer one oa as between the 

Wo applicants, WHAS, Louisville, 
KCAU, Philadelphia. — 

The third, = satiate, zone has two 
vacancies, with five applicants. The ar 
wah Bog WSM, Nashville: 

API, Birmingham; WSB, Atlanta, 
KVOO, Tulsa. a 

The fourth, or middle-western, zone 





bring its payments in 1929 up to the 
contractual amount of $500,000. 

Q. What was the change in the ar- 
rangements made on Jan. 4, 1930? A. 
The guarantee for power during the year 
was increased to $560,000. 

Q. How much power did it take dur- 
ing the year 1930? A. For the 11 
months ending Dec. 1, 1930, the com- 
pany had purchases, the cost of which 
was $583,203.91. 

Q. This sum was in excess of the guar- 
antee requirements, was it not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. To the extent of a little over $23,- 
000? A. That is, $23,000 was the ex- 
cess up to the last month of the year. 
They may have taken more during the 
month of December, which I have not 
got. 

Q. What other stipulations were em- 
bodied in the arrangement of Jan. 4, 
1930? A. In the contract the following 
were noted: 

“If Congress takes such action con- 
cerning the properties at Muscle Shoals 
which in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War makes it necessary or desirable to 
cancel this agreement during the calen- 
dar year 1930, it may be cancelled by 
him by letter addressed to the Alabama 
Power Company at Birmingham, Ala. 
If so cancelled the company shall be re- 
lieved of the guarantee of $560,000 pay- 
ment for the year 1930 and the payment 


shall be for power taken at the rates 


specified during those months of 1930 in 
which this agreement is in effect, except 
that if such payments do not exceed the 
operating and maintenance expense the 
company will make a further payment 
so that the total payment made shall 
equal the operating and maintenance ex- 
pense, but not to exceed $16,000 per 
month or fraction thereof for the ex- 
pired period.” 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 10. 








European Trade Promotion 
Observed in South America 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


|frequently triumphs over European com- 


panies in the sale of goods merely be- 
cause it succeeds in beating opponents to 
Central and South America with samples. 
Commercial Envoys Use Planes 

On my recent trip through Central 
America, I found many American sales- 
men using airlines. By such use a sales- 
man can reduce the time required to 


cover his territory to such an extent that | 
the added cost for airplane transporta- | 


tion is entirely offset. 

The commecial type of passenger is in- 
creasing on this efficient .and speedy sys- 
tem of airways in Central and South 
America and I predict that the time is 
not far distant when all large American 
business houses marketing their prod- 
ucts in our neighboring Central and 
South American countries will see the 
wisdom of dispatching their representa- 
tives and salesmen over this already- 
proven transportation system. 

‘The business and political leaders 
with whom I talked in the various coun- 
tries visited were all enthusiastic over 
the success and benefits of the mail and 
passenger air system and they are using 
it to the utmost. These people are very 
grateful to the United States for making 
these facilities possible. In addition to 
their commercial advantages, these air 
lines are playing an important part in 
fostering and stimulating good will and 
cordial relations throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. International good will is 
being promoted by the increase in travel 
between the various countries of this 
continent, This system of airways is 
as much responsible for the increase in 
travel as any other one factor. 


has two vacancies, with five applicants, 
as follows: WMAQ, WGN and WBBM, 


Chicago; WCCC, Minneapolis, and 
wee WoC, Des  Moines-Davenport, 
owa. 


Four stations are competing for the 
two vacancies in the fifth, or western, 
zone. These stations are KOA, Den- 
ver; KPC, San Francisco-Oakland, Calif., 
and KSL, Salt Lake City. 

The four other applicants for maxi- 
mum power were “regional” stations, 
which, under Commission regulations, are 
restricted in power to 1,000 watts during 
evening hours. In his original report, 
Mr. Yost excluded them from considera- 
tion on this ground. The stations are 
WTMJ, Milwaukee; WWJ. Detroit; 
WREC, Memphis, and WCFL, Chicago, 
the last named being restricted to limited 
time operation on a cleared channel. 








Citizenship Proof Required 
For Aged Relief in California 


© 
State of California: 
Sacramento, Feb. 7. 
The requirement of the California act 
granting State aid to the needy aged, 
that persons applying for aid must have 
been citizens of the United States for 
15 years, is not met by evidence of reg- 
istration as a voter for that period, At- 
torney General U. S. Webb has just ruled. 
In an opinion to the State Director 
of Social Welfare he held that a minor 
child does not become a citizen by rea- 
son of the naturalization of his guardian. 
In some instances, it was explained, these 
persons upon reaching majority have 
been registered as voters without nat- 
uralization proceedings. 


New York Insurance 
Fund Is Increased 





Industrial Commissioner Re- 


ports Gain of $1,490,000 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 7. 

The State insurance fund had assets 
of approximately $19,500,000 as of Dee, 
31, 1930, according to its annual finan- 
cial report, made public Feb. 5 by the 
State Industrial Commissioner, Frances 
Perkins. This was an increase of $1,490,- 
000 over the preceding year. Surplus 
increased $535,000 during 1930, accord- 
ing to the report. 

The condensed financial statement of 
the State fund as of Dec. 31, 1930, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Admitted assets: 








Bonds—market value ......... $12,266,732 
(Excess of market value of " 
bonds over book value, 
$294,742.) 
WMortmages \.'s sis itsc's's snc calcn cee 4,405,050 








Cash in banks and offices ...... 971,368 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion (not over 90 days old) . 1,648,2 
Interest accrued .......cesees 220,658 
Total admitted assets ...... $19,512,008 
Liabilities, reserves and surplus: 
Reserve for losses ........... $13,047,814 
Unearned premiums ....... 2,905,969 
Reserve for future cost of ad- 
ministering Compensation 
BOW «< v:2abdoc0k ka coleks Cae 774,043 
Reserve for investigation and 
justment of claims ......... 391,484 
Expenses due and accrued .... 64,067 
Reserve for excess of market 
value of bonds over book 
MOTOR \< sinm v4.0 oa Pots be ee 294,742 
| Miscellaneous reserves ....... 172,944 
Totaldiabilities and reserves. $17,651,018 
Sarplas .voce-cderscesasmeeanant 1,860,995 
Total liabilities, reserves and 
| BUPDING. 2c cclcne se Poe acw $19,512,008 
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State Finance 


Revision of Tax 


Systems Is Urged 


Tn Several States 


Additional Levies on Stock’ 


Bonds and Similar Prop- 
erty Are Recommended 
By Governors 


Additional taxes on the owners of 
stocks, bonds, and similar property, in 
order to relieve the burden on real es-| 
tate, were recommended by the govern-| 
ors of sveral States in their recent mes-| 
sages to the legislatures. 

Reduction in expenditures and more 
effective control thereof in order to re- 
duce taxes were advised in a number 
of the messages. In a few States the 
consolidation of taxing districts and a 
reorganization of administrative bodies, 
including State tax commissions, were 
suggested. 

The matter of chief concern in all the 
States of the Union is revision of exist- 
ing tax systems which will more fairly 
distribute tax burdens, the outgoing Gov- 
ernor of California, C. C. Young, declared 
in his message. In imposing taxes, Gov- 
ernor Philip La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
pointed out, “we must face honestly the 
fact that we are also redistributing the 
income of individual citizens.” 

“More tax from those who have no 
paid their share and less tax from those 
who have been paying more than their 
share, should be the main objective in 
securing the absolutely necessary reve- 
nues in the writing of a new tax law,” 
the outgoing Governor of Ohio, Myers Y. 
Cooper, asserted. 


Lessening of Taxes Urged 

“T am convinced,” Governor William H. 
Adams, of Colorado, said, “that excessive 
taxes were an important contributing 
factor in creating the present economic 
depression and that a lessening of these 
burdens will aid in the restoration of 
better times.” 

Many of the Governors invited atten- 
tion to the importance of the tax prob- 
lem in their States. “Taxation stands 
out as the State’s most serious economic 
problem,” the outgoing Governor of In- 
diana, Harry G. Leslie, stated. “The 
paramount problem that confronts this 
Legislature and the problem that should 
have prior consideration in this session 
is taxation,” Governor Harry G. Wood- 
ring of Kansas declared. “Taxation is 
still the most vital problem facing our 
State,” Governor Roland H. Hartley of 
Weshington said. 

A large number of the executives urged 
that steps be taken to reduce the tax 
burden on real property. “The plight 
of the home owner, the small farmer 
and the small businessman is very acute 
because of the burden of excessive taxa- 
tion,’ Governor Hunt of Arizona said. 
“Real property is heavily overburdened 
under the general property tax, the out- 
going Governor of Oregon, A. W. Nor- 
blad, declared. “The burden of taxation 
for any public purposes already has 
fallen too heavily upon farms, homes, 
ranches and other real and personal 
meaner, ’ the Governor of Texas, Ross 
s. Sterling, told the Legislature of that 
State. 

Income Tax Discussed 


The substitution of an income tax to 
relieve the burden on real estate was 
both opposed and recommended by vari- 
ous executives. “I am veo. to the 
substitution of income or sales taxes or 
any other subterfuge to keep the brunt 
of the tax burden on the backs of the 
farm and home owners, the wage and 
average salary owners, until an earnest 
and honest effort has been made to se- 
cure the necessary revenues from other 
sources,” Governor George White oi 
Ohio declared. “An income tax would 
simply increase the burden to our indus- 
tries and commerce already in a de- 
pressed condition,” Governor Morgan F. 
Larson of New Jersey told his Legis- 
lature. 

“A tax based upon income is undoubt- 
edly the best if not the ideal method of 
taxing intangibles,” Governor George 
Dern of Utah declared. An increase in 
the income tax iate rather than in the 
general property tax rate was favored 
by Governor Caulfield of Missourt. 

“I am not in favor of a State income 
tax for the purpose of finding new 
sovrces of revenue, but I do believe that 
it is equitable and fair to enact a 
sonable income tax law for the purpose 
reducing the taxes on farms and 
homes,” Governor ‘Charles W. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, said. The outgoing Governor 
o: Iowa, John Hammill, and his suc- 
cessor, Dan W. Turner, advocated an in- 
come tax, as did the following other 
executives: Governor Harry H. Woodring, 
oi Kansas, Governor Fred W. Green (out- 
going), of Michigan, Governor William 
H. Murray, of Oklahoma, Governor 
Frank C. Emerson, of Wyoming, and 
Governor C. Ben Ross, of Idaho. 

Covernor Dan Moody, of Texas, sug- 
gested a tax upon the removal of nat- 
ural resources. “Some of these resources 
are being taken out of Texas without 
those who profit by their removal pay- 
ing any considerable portion of the bur- 
den of supporting the Government,” he 
declared. “The thing that is adding to 
our tax burden the privileges that 
we are giving away free,”’ Governor Mor- 
— F. Larson, of New Jersey, said. In- 
terstate motor carriers are using the 
a ays without making S eeeeta com- 
pensation, he declared. The toll bridge 
across the Delaware and the vehicula 
tunnel are illustrations of the revenue 
that can be secured from these sources 


he said. 


rea- 


oi 


is 


Change in Tax Bodies 

A tax Commission instead of a sing] 
Commissioner was urged in Georgia 
whereas the reduction of the present 
Commission from five to one member 
was asked in Alabama. Governor Hart- 
ley, of Washington, asked that the duties 
of the Tax Commission be transferred 
to a supervisor of taxation under the 
director of efficiency. The outgoing 
Governor of South Carolina, John G. 
Richards, recommended that the Tax 
Commission in that State be abolished, 
and the outgoing Governor of Iowa, John 
Hammill, stated that the new State Board 
of Assessment and Review is function- 
ing satisfactorily. 

A trial of the Indiana plan of State 
control of local expenditures was urged 
by the outgoing Governor of Michigan, 
Fred W. Green. The State Board of 
Tax Commissioners acts as a board of 
appeals under a law which has saved 
the taxpayers of the State many millions 
of dollars, he said. “I would recom- 
mend that this law given a trial in 
Michigan, because has proven suc- 
cessful in Indiana.” Centralized super- 


be 
it 


vision of local taxation was also asked | 


‘Russia Increases 
Acreage in Grain 


Total for 1931 Is 10 Per Cent 
Higher, Says Agricul- 
tural Attache 


In accordance with the present plans 
| the Russian grain acreage for the year 
|1931 is placed at 277,000,000 acres, 
which is said to be an increase of 10 
per cent over that of last year, ac- 
| cording to Agricultural Attache Steere 
}at Berlin, The planned acreage of bread 
| grains is placed at 180,000,000 acres, re- 
ported as being an increase of .16.8 per 
cent over 1930 figures, 

Final figures on the 1930 total grain 





| acreage and the acreage sown to bread 


grains are not yet available. There are 
reports of complaint about the 
preparation of the Spring sowing cam- 
paign. 

European crop conditions in general 
were little changed from the preceding 
week, gtates a cable of Jan. 29 from 
Mr. Steere. Weather in France improved 
slightly, but the crop situation still re- 
mains unsatisfactory. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


slow 


Reorganization Pian 


Of Joint Stock Land 
Bank Is Considered 


Farm Loan Board Says For- 
mation of New Institution 
At Kansas City Is Believed 
Likely 


Reorganization of the Kansas City 
Joint Stock Land Bank by a majority of 
its bondholders considered likely, it 
Was announced Feb. 7 at the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, in connection with 
reports that such a plan had _ been 
adopted. The following statement was 
authorized in this connection: 

Upon inquiry at the offices of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board today, it was in- 
dicated that there a very favorable 
prospect of the adoption of the reorgan- 
ization plan of the bondholcers’ protec- 
tive committee of the Kansas City Joint 
Stock Land Seak through its acceptance 
by a sufficient number of bondholders 
to make it operative. 

The plan calls for acceptance by hold- 
ers of 95 per cent of the bonds of the 
bank, or such lesser number as may be 
satisfactory to Mr. A. O. Stewart, of 
San Francisco, upon whose proposal the 
plan is based. The bonds outstanding 
of the present bank aggregate $44,576,- 
500. While the plan may become op- 
erative at any time upon announcement 
by the bondholders’ protective commit- 
tee that the requisite percentage of 
bondholders have accepted it, the Board 
has not yet been advised of such action, 
and in the meantime the bondholders’ 
protective committee has advertised an 
extension of time within which to enable 
additional bondholders who desire to do 
so to accept the plan. *¢ 

Both the receiver of the bank and the 
bondholders’ protective committee have 
felt that the bank had sufficient eligible 
assets to enable the formation of a new 
joint stock land bank on a sound and 
satisfactory basis. 


Status of Members 
Of Building Society 


1s 


is 


Nebraska Supreme Court 
Contrasts Position With 
Bank De positors 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Feb. 7. 

There is a wide difference between the 
relation of a depositor in a bank and 
that of a member of a building and loan 
association witn reference to money paid 
in and the right to demand return of 
such payments, according to an opinion 
just delivered by the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska. The Nebraska statute quite 
clearly indicates, according to the opin- 
ion, tnat the right of a member in the 
building and loan association to with- 
draw or demand repayment of moneys 
is a limited or quaiitied right. 

It the shareholder in an association 
were to be held to be in the same re- 
lation to an association as a depositor 
to his bank, it is apparent, in the opinion 
ot ‘the court, that no association could 
avoid being thrown into bankruptcy in a 
time of depression such as the present. 

The case grew out of an attempt by 
Mary Jane Skeflington to withdraw funds 
from the Kearney Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, which had been taken posses- 
sion of by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, and withdrawals from which 
had been prohibited until certain losses 
were absorbed. 


ete eeeeeeaeeee eee 


by Governor James Rolph Jr., of Cali- 


fornia, 

A reduction in expenditures was pro- 
posed by many of the executives. ‘There 
is Oniy one certain way to bring about 
tax reduction, and that way is to reduce 
expenditures,” the outgoing Governor 
of lowa, John Hammill, declared. ‘*We 
cannot have less taxation without less 
expenditure,” Governor Morgan F, Lar- 
on, of NewJersey, told his Legisiature. 
“Unless the people are willing to forego 
some of the so-called functions of gov- 
ernment, and unless publie officials are 
willing to practice economy, there can 
be no tax reduction, Governor Hartley, 
of Washington, stated. ‘Many citizens 
who are demanding reduced taxes are 
demanding increased appropriations for 
different State activities,” the outgoing 
Governor of South Dakota, W. J. Bulow, 
pointed out. 

“Either permanent or temporary com- | 
missions in practically every State in 
the Union;are wrestling with the tax 
problem,” the outgoing Governor of Cali- 
fornia,“ C. C, Young, told the Legisla- 
ture of that State. 

Suggestions that tax - investigating 
commissions be appointed were made in 
Arizona, Connecticut, Idaho, and Ten- 
nessee, and reports of such commissions 
were recommended for consideration in 
several of the States, 
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Bank Supervision 


Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment | 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Feb. 7 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible tor investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Verment—the only 


* 


States which issue official 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


Ala 
Ala 
Ala 
Ala 


Gt S Ist cons A 5s ’43.... 
Gt S Ist cons B 4s °43.. 
Power Ist & ref 5s ’5# 
Power Ist ref 4%s ’67..... 
Ala Pow Ist & ref 5s '68..... 
Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3's °46.. 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu ds 42 
Alleg & W Ry Ist gu ds ‘98 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb is 
Alum Co of Amer deb 5s 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s 
Amer T & T coll 5s °46 
Amer T & T-ev 4s 356 
Amer T & T ev Sie ‘33 (exp ‘d) 
Amer T & T deb 54s ‘43 SF.. 
Amer T & T deb 5s ‘60 SF 
Appal El Pow ist & r 5s '5 
Ark & Mem Ist 5s '64.. 
AT &SF gen 4s 95 .. 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.. 
* Adj stpd d Ju! 1 4s 95 
‘cv (exp'd of 09) 4s ’5 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of ’05) 4s °55 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of '10) 4s ’6C. 
AT&SF cv deb 41s ‘48 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s 65 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin 1st 4s ’58.. 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist 1 A 414s '62 
Atl Cit Ist cons gu 4s °5 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s 75: 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 
Aust & NW guar lst 


B & O lst 4s d July 1°48 .... 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48.... 
B & O ev (exp’d) 415s "3 
B & O ref & gen A 
B & O ref gen C 6s : 
B & O ref & gen D is 2000. ‘im 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s 50. 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r - "41 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s *: 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref “4a "Ol 
Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 3s ’89... 
3eech Cr ext Ist gu 3%s ’51.. 
Beech Cr Ist guar 4s 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s A 
Beil T of Can Ist 5s B ’57 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C ~ 
Belvider Del cons gu 3's 43. oe 
Big Sandy Ist gu (asmd) 4s ’44. 
Bost & Alb imp gu 444s ‘78.... 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A-C ’67.. 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s ’55 
BkIn Brgh Gas g & r A 5s ’67 
Br inf ‘y RR Ist ens 5s ’41 (now Ist) 
kIn Edis son gen A 5s’ 
Bkin Un G Ist cons 5s °45..... 
BkIn Un G Ist & r A 6s ’47 
Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s 3 
Buff Gen El gen r 5s A _ 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns4% 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s se 
Calif G& uni & r is 37 SF 
N Ry Gvt gty 414s "5 
N Ry Gvt gty 4!:s 5 
N Ry Gvt gty s atte 
N Ry Gvt gty 434s ’68...... 
N 
N 


52 ‘SF 
‘47... 
SF.... 


4lgs "64. 
5s ‘41 


$5... 


"36 
"36 


DO. ee 


48... 


5s 60 


bs 


. Ry Gvt gty 5s.Jul ’69...... 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69 

N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40 
> N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt ety 616s ’4 

N Ry Gvt gty 4% 135 

Carbon & Shaw RR Ist 4s 32. 
Car P & L Ist & r 5s '56 
Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s ’81 
Cen of Ga Ry cons ids 45 
Cen of Ga Py cons r 5s f 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 5! 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C %5 
C of G Ry Chat Div Pch My4s’i 
> of G Ry Md Ga At Dv 1st5s’47 
> of G Ry Ist 5s ’45 due Nov 1 
of G Ry Mob Div Ist 5s °46 
> of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s °46 
>) Hud G&E Ist&r 5s d Jan 1 ’57 
) Pac RR ist r gu 4s °49 
> Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 
Pac RR thru sht | Ist gu4s’54 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87 
Cent Dist Tel 1st 5s 4! 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’6 
Charl & Sav Ry Ist 7s '3 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s '3f 
C & O Ry gen 4%s 9% 
C & O Ry ref & imp A 444s '93. 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 414s '95. 
C & O Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s ’89 
C&O Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s’89 
C & O Potts Cr Br Ist 4s °46 
Cc 
e 


aaaanaacs 


OR 


ARFRABRRS 


& O Craig Val Br Ist *40.. 

& O Warm Sp Val Ist 5s ’41.. 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 3%s ‘49 
Ch Bur & Q RR ITIl Div 4s "49... 
*h Bur & Q RR gen 4s ‘'58.. 
‘h Bur & Q RR ist & r 5sA "71 
h Bur & Q R R Ist & r 44%4s B77 
‘h & Fast Ill RR Ist cons 6s 4 
"h G Lt & Coke Ist(asmd) 
‘hInd & So RR 1st(asmd) 7 56 
th Ind & Lou RRr 6s A ’47.... 
‘h Ind & Lou RR r 5s B ’47.... 
‘h Ind & Lou RR r 4s C °47.... 
‘h {& L RR 1st & gen 5s A '66 
-I&L RR 1st & g 6s Bd May 1°66 
th & NW Ry gen 3t4s ’87.... 
h & NW Ry gen 4s ’87....... 
*h & NW Ry gen 4%s ‘87 
h & NW Ry gen 5s ’ 
sh & NW Ry deb 5s ’ 
th & NW Ry reg 5s 

© NW Ry 15 yr sec ‘ 

,W Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 

of R ist&r 44s d My] 2087 
Is & P Ry gen 4s '8 
Is & P as ae 
& NOr RR cons gu 
& N RR eons gu 3% 
> StL &N RR Mem Div Ist 4s ” 
> StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s 
‘h U Sta gu Ist 4%s A ‘63. 
‘h U Sta gu Ist 3 '63. 
h U Sta gu Ist 
h Un Sta gu 5s ” 
8 W Ind Ry gen 6: 
> 1 StL&ChRylst 4s d Aug 1" 
‘in Leb & N Ry Ist cons gu 4s 42 
in U Ter Ist 4455s A 2020... .. 
rfid Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) 40 
‘rfld & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s '43 
"1 ¢ in Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A '93 
‘1 Cin Chi & StL ¢g fs B ’9h 
‘1 Cin Che-StL 20 yr deb414s’3 
CC & StL r & imp 6s C ’41. 
CC & StL r & imp 5s D 638... 
ICC & StL r & imp 4dtos E "77 
Ce 
rar 
eC 
CC 


os 


+ 


+ 
tL 
tL 


os 


& StL Cairo Div Ist 4s °39 
& StL C W & M Dv J 4s "v1 
&StL Spld&C Div Ist 4s 40 
&StL W W V Div Ist 4s °40 
‘Nev Col Cin & Ind g cons 6s *34 
"| Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s 3% 
lev & Mahon Val Ry cons 5s’58 
‘lev & Mar Ry Ist gu 4%s 35 SF 
‘ev & Pitts gen gu 4%4%s A ’42.. 
‘lev Pitt. gen gu 4%s B ’42. 
lev Pitts gen gu 3%s B ’42., 
‘lev Pitts gen gu 342s C '48.. 
‘lev & Pitts gen gu 3\%s D 'E 
‘lev El [l!um gen 5s A ’54 
Nev El Illum gen 5s B ’61 
1 Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd)4%s ’61 
Nev U Ter gu Ist 5%s 7 
‘Nev U Ter gu 1st 5s KB ’73 SF 
lev U Ter gu ist 4%s C %7 
‘oul Riv Rv Ist (asmd) 4s 45 SF 
‘ol ¢ Hock Val Ry Ist 4s ‘48 
‘ol Ry P&L Ist & r 4%s A "7 
‘ol & So Ry r & ext 4% th 
‘ol & So Ry gen 4145 A. "RO 
‘ol & Tol RR Ist ext 4s "hb... 
‘ommwith Ed Ist coll 444s D ‘BT 
‘onn L & P Ist & r is A ‘51 SF 


& 
& 
& 
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- abcdf 
- abd 


- abd 


-£ 


. abfg 


. abf 


- abcde 


-d 101% 


id 


59 : 


.. abdf 


32 ¢ 2- ‘ 102 


- abcefg 
- abedf 


States Sales 

in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low 
11-22-30 
10-8-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
11-15-30 
11-28-30 


abedf 
abd 


abcefg 
abedefg 


-c 10-23-30 


d 2-5-31 

d 11-6-30 

d 4 1025, 102% 
bedeg 106%, 106% 
g 8 100% 10015 
4 2-2-31 

g 2 -6-31 
1-31-51 

d 10-30-30 
abdf 10-18-30 
zebedeg 99% 

ab 2-3 

ab 4 
ab 

ab 

ab 11- “it. 30 

ab 118 =—-:117% 
abcefg 1-31-31 


2-6-51 
2-4-31 
10-25-30 
abedefg 2-4-31 
anhed 2-6-3531 
12- -26-30 


18 


95% 


abcefg 
abef 


97% 971g 
107 107 
101% 101% 
103% 103% 
2-6-31 
103%, 103 


abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 


- ¢ 


abed 
abedefg 
ebedeg 
ab 

abf 


. abcef 


ab 
£ 
abcde 1081, 
9-29-30 
abcdf * 9-26-30 
abe 9-30-30 
a 101 101 
d ° 
df 
abcf 
d 
abedef 
bedef 
abcedf 
abcdefg 12-2-% 
abed 10-1-30 
¢c 8515 84% 
c 102%, 102% 
d 12-20-30 
d 2-6-31 
d 98% 98% 
10144 
9814 
104% 


abe 


12-31-30 


d 3 98% 
d 2 104% 


-d 


d 

dg 

dg 

abf 10-2-30 
d 10-6-30 
abedefg © 10- 10- 30 


d 
d 


d 

d 12-19-30 
bedeg 9-29-30 
bedeg 10-25-30 
bedeg 11-8-30 
abede 11-15-30 
abcf 97 97 
abcf 104% 104% 
abcf 

abcdeg 


- abedeg 


cdg 
ef 
abcdefg 
abede 
abed 
abed 
ab 
abcdf 
abed 
abedf 
abedf 
abedf 
abcedefg 
abedefg 
abcdeg 
abed 109 
abed 103 
d 2-12-5 100 
abe 2-4. 103% 
abcdefg 9145 
abd 110 
abd 101%4 
abd 102% 
abd 89 
abd 98 
abcdefg 78% 
abcdefg 8914 
abcdefg 102 4 
abcdefg 108144 
abedefg 10134, 
abedeg 101% 
abcf 108 
abed 102 
abedefg 94% 
92% 
991, 
9034 
8744 
90% 
101 
10314 
105% 
115! 
1047, 


104% 
2-5-31 


16 101% 101 


11-19-50 

12-18-30 
7-17-30 

90's 90% 
2-6-31 


10014 
1007 
901, 
971% 


967% 


101% 101% 
-29-31 
108 108 
efg 1-30-31 
94% 94% 
92% 92% 
993. ." 


abdf 
abdf 


ab 


ebed 
f 


102 


- ab 


e 
c 

abed 
abed 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abdf 
abdf 
abed 
abedf 
abedf 

a bedf 

e 

abf 
ebcefg 


12 10-! 30 
4-18-30 


- abcefg 


abcefg { 

abcefg 11- 10-: 0 

4-29-30 
5-10-30 

abedf { 

abedefg 

abef 

abef 

abef 

abedf 

ebed 12-16-30 

d 2-6-31 

abd 101% 11% 

al 2 3 

ebed 11- 20- 50 

d 12-31-30 

abcde 12-16-30 


| Det 


| Er & Pit RR g¢ gu 33 
| Er & Pit RR g gu 


| Grays Pt Term Ry Ist ! 
| Gt Nor 


| Gt 





| 1 
| Ill 


| Ill Cen RR 


1IC 
| ~ RRC StLEN J 1st rétos C’ 


dd td bad tet fa 





| Ind Serv Ist & r 
| Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s 


; Int Pub Serv 
Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 


| Met Ed Ist & > 
Mich Cent RR Ist 34s 'h2 








Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 


of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last 


uota- 


tions for the day; those not traded in today are, followed 
by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 


the high-low column. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; 


| Conn & Pass Riv gu 1st 4s '43.. 


Conn Ry & L Ist & r 4%s ’51 

Conn Ry & L Ist & r gu 4%s ‘51 
Cons G E L&Pistrib%s E 52 
ConsGEL & P Ist r 5s F ’65 SF 
ConsG EL&P Ist r4%s G 69 SF 
Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s ’3 
Consu P Ist & Uni 5s C ’52 

Consu P ist & Uni 414s ’58 SF 


} Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s ’37. 
| D & H 1st & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 


Del 
Des 
Det 


Riv RR & Bri Ist gu 4s ’3 

Pl Val Ry Ist(asmd)4%s ’47 
Ed 1st & coll 5s °33 

Ed Ist & r 5s A “40d Jul 1 
Ed ist & r 6s B 40d Jul 1 
FE’ gen & ref 5s A ’49 .... 
Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55 
Ed gen & ref 5s C ’6 

R Tun Det T&T Ist 414 

Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s ’37 ; 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g¢ 5s ’41.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4tas " 


East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 
Ed El 111 BklIn Ist cons 4s 39 
Ed El Ili NY Ist cons 5s '95 
Elg Jol & East Ry Ist 5s ‘41. 


Det 
Det 
Det 
Det 
Det 


Cst Ry Ist 4igs vs) 
& Den City Ist ext 5%s ’61 


Flor E 
Ftw 


| F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s ’33 


GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s 
: ouv & Osweg IR Ist 5- '42 
Gr Rap & Ind RR lst Ais 41. 
oe 
gen 7s A 36 
reg Zs 736 
gen 5145s 

gen 5s C "73 
Nor 412s D 76... 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E 77 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 44s E 77 
Gt Nor Ry list & ref 4%s 61 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s °40 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF 
Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s °40... 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s 
Gulf Mob & N RR Ist Bis B ’50 
Gulf M & N RR Ist is C ’50 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s 37. . 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’47 SF. 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s ’54... 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 
Housatonic RR cons 5s '37 
HE&WT Ry Ist gu is (std) ’33 
lil Bell T 1st & r 5s A '56 
Cen RR Ist 
Cen RR Ist 3 
Ill Cen RR ist 
ref 4s 
Ill Cen RR ref 5s °55 
Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s ’: 
111 Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 31 
RR C StL&N J Ist r5sA’6 


"31 


Ry 
Ry 
Ry 
Ry 
Ry 


Gt Nor 
Gt Nor 
Gt Nor 


> RR Liteh Div 1st 3s ‘31 
c RR L Div & Ter 1st 34%s 
C RR Omaha Div Ist 3s BI SF 
C RR StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. 
C RR St L Div & Ter 314s ’51 
C RR StL S RR 1st 4s ’81. 
C RR Spegf Div 1st 3%s ‘51. 
C RR West Ls Ist 4s ’51... 
C RR Cairo Br 4s ’50 
Ind Ill & Ia RR 1st(asmd)4s 
5s A ’63 
"B6 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A 65 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B 65... 
Interst Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’5 
Ist&r 44s F 


oF 


58 


Jers C P&L 1st & r &%s A 45 


Jers C P & L Ist & r 5s B 47 
| Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR 
| Kan C P & L Ist 5s A '52 
' Kan C = 
| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 
| Kan C 


299 


Ist 5s 3 
P & L 1st 4%s B ’57 


Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60 .. 


KC Sou Ry Ist 3s 50 


| zo Sou Ry r & imp 5s ’50 dAprl 


Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s 47 


| Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4%s '61 


K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4%4 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 434s 
Kings Co El P & L Ast 5s 


"61 
"61 
AT aca 


| Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s '97 


Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s ’54.... 
Kings Co Ltg 1st r 614s ’54. 
LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s 
LE & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s 
L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s 
LS&M §S Ry reg (asmd) 314s 
LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s 
Leh 
Leh 
Leh 
Leh 
Leh 


199 
37 


"41 
97 
"97 
"31 
& NY RR Ist gu 4s 45... 
Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s ’54 
Val Ry NY ist 414s '40.... 
Val RR g cons 414s 2008.. 
Val RR g cons 4s 2008.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.. 
Ler Val T Ry lst gu 5s ’41.... 
Lex & East Ry lst (asmd) 5s '65 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s 44 

Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’5 

Little Miami RR 1st 4s 62 (in gu) 
Los AG & E Ast & g mtge 5s ’61 
Louis G & E 1st & r 58 A ’52... 
Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s °45 ... 

& N RR Ist 5s "37 
tN 


. RR 1st & r 5%s A,2008.. 
1 RR 1st & r 5s B 2003.... 
. RR ist & r 444s C 2008.. 
RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s '55 
1 RR Lou Cin Lex g4%s 31 
V RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 43'46 
v RR Mob & Mont Ist 414s "45 
” RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 
Nahin Coal RR ist gu 5s ’34.. 
MGB & NW By Ist(asm)3%s ’41 
Met Ed Ist & r 4%s D ’68 SF.. 
5s C 63 SF. 


M C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s ’81 
Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s 40 
Mich C RR r & imp 4's 79 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3%s’51 
Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 41s 31 
MER&Lg & r 5s A 31 (ord ’51) 
MiER& Lr & Ist 5s B ’61 
Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s ’'47 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%s 41 
Mil Gas L Ist 4%s '67 

M StP & SS M RR Isteors4s’38 
M StP & SS M RR Istconshs’38 
M StP & SS M RR 1tIstCT4s’41 
Miss Riv Pow -l1st 5s '51 SF 
MK & T RR Pr L dbs A ’62 
MK & T RR Pr L 4s B "#2 
MK &TRRPrLl4%sD "78 .. 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A ‘65 

Mo Pac RR ist & r fs F 
Mo Pac RR ist & r is G 
Mob & QO RR gen 4s '38 x 
Mob & O RR vr & imp 4%s 7 
Mob & O RR Mont Div Ist 5s '47 
Moh & Mal Ry Ist(esmd)4s ‘91 
Mont C Ry Ist:asmd) 6s ‘37 
Mont C Ry Ist(asmd)5s '37_. 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 3%s 2000 
M & FE RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 
M & E RR Cns mtge 4%4s B ’55 
Mut Fuel G 1st (asmd) 5s ’47.. 


"18. 


+ abd 


. abede 
. ebede 


- abf 


415s’99SF a 


- abcdefg 
-- abgdefg 
- be 


>. an 


- abcef 


. abdf 


56 bdef 


- abf 


and Vermont, g. 


States Sales 


in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low 
beeg 2-17-30 

c 2-5-31 

e 1-2-3 
abdg 10-4-30 
abdg 10-6-30 
abdg 9-10-30 
abe 


12-12-30 
abdefg 12-26-30 
abdefg 


10-6-30 
ab 


abedefg 
abedef 
abedefg 
abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 


105% = 10515 
2-6-31 
106 106 
106 a 
2-6-: 
10035 


abed 


abd 100% 


abdf 
abed 


abedefg 


. abcdef 


abedf 

bedef 

12-11-30 
11-4-29 
d 1-14-31 
abdf 11-14-30 
abedefg 12-27-30 


oe 
-9-29 


ab 
abedefg 
abeg 2-5-31 
abdf 11. 1-30 
abed 2-83-51 
abed 111 1105, 
abed 1087, 108% 
abcd 2-6-31 
abed 99 99 
abed 98 38 98 3g 
abed 12-5-30 
abedeg 991% 991g 
d 111 110% 
d 2-5-31 
abcedf 9-30-30 
bef : 
abf 2 
2-6-31 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 


1-26-31 
2-4-31 
1-31-31 
2-5-31 

10515 10514 
1-16-51 
1-10-31 
11-13-30 
~31 
106 
3-31 
30 

102', 1021 
2-6-31 
11-28-30 
- 14-31 
1-21. 31 


abcdefg 
abedefg 


2-4 


abedefg 


ab 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abedefg 10-31-30 
abedefg 2-6-31 
f 9-22-30 
. abedefg 10-7-30 
11-1-30 
11-14-30 
11-22-30 


abedeg 
abcdefg 


ol 6-13-30 


abdf 11-19-30 
11-14-30 
11-6-30 
5-13-30 
bdef 10-6-30 
abedefg 10-1-30 
d 12-6-30 
d 10-3-30 
abcdef 12-12-30 
abcdefg f 105% 
abcdefg 66 10114 
abd 16 9714 
d 12 95 04% 
abd 1 9% 7914 
ab 1-6-31 
f 9-29-30 
abdf 10-6- 30 
abd : 
abd 
abede 
abed 


abdf 


- abe 


24.31 
12-13-3 


abe 
abedf 
abed 
abedefg 3 
abedeg 
abcdeg 


12-29-30 
1005, 100% 
11-21-30 
abd 1-28- 31 
abedfg 1-: 
ab 
ab 
ab 
abf 
abedefg 
d 
d 
c 
f 


10 


o 


abdf 
abedefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdefg 
ab 
abcef 
abedefg 
abd 


105 105 

9475 947% 
10-31-30 
2-6-31 


105 
105 


105 
104% 


. abd 


abcdeg 

abedeg 

abcdeg 

ab 

rbedeg 4 

d 12-18-50 
d 11-22-50 
d ‘ 10144 
abedefg 

abedefg 

‘abd 10-9-30 
d 8914 

d 

d 

d 

abd 

abd 

ebd 

d 

a 

d 

abeeg 

ab 

abceg 

abedefg 

abedefg 


. abcdefg 


ebedefg 
ab 

ab 

abe 


Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA '78 a 


Ist 5s °37 
Bhs sé 
T 1st 5s A ’52.. 
T Ist 4%s B 61. 


Nash Flor & Shef Ry 
Nomeatees RR Ist 4s 
ing T & 

we T& 

J Jt RR Ist gu 4s ’R6. .... 
Or] Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A "52 
Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B ’65 


abcefg 
df 
abcde 
abcde 
abf 

d 

d 20 


24 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 2.] 


. 88 


101% 


Last | 
9634 


| the pos 


1065, 
100% 
60 
103% 
10314 


9834 
9815 
115% 
104%4 
991s 
95% 
80 
105% 
100%, 


10034 
1003, 
995; 
96 

11035 
110% 
10854 
10514 
99 
9835 
971 
991, 
111 
106% | 
9555 

100: 

971; 
90 

103 

10314 


9144 
105 
101% 
101 
10515 

96 

8614 

86 

9014 
106 

9114 

83 
10214 

96 

77 

824 

78 

7814 

Sb 


| 


8 ones. 


10014 
105 
105%, 
10115 
98 
943; 
79, 
80 
99 
94 
a4 
95 
10444 
13814 | 
105% 
119 
10114 
10314 
8515 
825 
1005, 
911, 
105 
10014, | 
O7%, | 
87%, | 
1044, | 
1041, | 
1097, 
121 


| Springfield, 
| Oklahoma City 


'adjusted service certificates. 
| able selling of outstanding issues began | 


:| possible large- new issue, 
|net declines of over 21 


. | ing quotations were not greatly above | 
| 
| 


; month. 


| closing months. 


| about 60 per cent as 
|responding period of 1 


security 


. AuTHorizep. STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


PusiisHen WITHOUT COMMEN 


BEING 
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State Taxation 


Utility Securities | 
Lead in Increase 


Of New Financing 


| 


January Offerings Reached | 
‘Larger Aggregate Than |; 
For Any Month Since) 
First Half of 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

rise together with the upturn in the 
latter part of December, domestic cor- 
| Poration bond averages showed a recov- 
| ery of over one-half of the loss sustained | 
|in the decline from the high of last Sep- | 
tember to the low of mid-December. | 
The rfse in domestic corporation bond 
rices was checked around the middle of 
January, however, due to the flotation of 
the largest volume of new security is- | 
sues in several months, and in the clos- | 
ing days of January an abrupt decline 
in United States Government securities 
was accompanied by a reaction in corpo- 
ration bonds. | 

The acverse factor affecting primarily | 
the Government bond market, but also 
other bond prices, was apprehension over | 
ibility of the flotation by the 
Treasury of a large bond issue in order 
to raise funds with which to make im- 
mediate cash payments of the veterans’ 
Consider- | 
late in January in anticipation of a 

and prices of 
all United States Government bonds fd 
clined rapidly. After advancing by Jan. | 
24 to the highest level since early in| 
1928, the average price of the eight is- 
sues of United States Government bonds 
now outstanding dropped 1%4 points in 
the next six days, and several of the 
long-term Treasury bond issues suffered 
2 points. 

In the foreign bond list, prices re- 
covered substantially in the first week of | 
January, and this movement continued | 
gradually until the last few days of the | 
month, when lower prices prevailed. 

Stock Prices Irregular 

Price movements in the stock market , 

during January were irregular and clos- 


‘those prevailing at the opening of the 


On the whole, however, prices 
were maintained at a level about 10 per! 
cent above the bottom point reached in | 
December.. The railroad shares which 
were under the greatest pressure in the 
closing months of 1930, as a group have 
had the largest recovery from the re- 
cent low. Public utility stocks also have | 
rebounded somewhat more than the in- 
dustrials. Trading in the stock market 
remained relatively quiet—following a 
few days early in January when sales 
went above 2,000,000 shares daily, turn- 
over for the balance of the month av- 
eraged only 1,600,000 shares. 

Apparex‘ly as a result of the with- 
holding of a considerable amount of 
new financing from the market during 
the closing months of 1930, January of- 
ferings of ‘new securities, mostly bond 
issues, reached a larger aggregate than 
for any month since the first half of 
1930. Public utility security offerings 
led in the increase, and included several 
large issues as well as numerous smaller 
Railroad financirg also was in| 
larger amount than for many months, | 
|but industrial security offerings contin- | 
ued in restricted volume. Offerings of 
securities, the proceeds of which were 
to be employed in foreign countries, in- 
creased to the largest amount since last 
June. Flotations of State and munici- 
pal issues, though numerous, fell some- 
what below the volume of other recent 
months, 

New Security Offerings 

The volume of new securities, both 
bonds and stocks, offered during 193 
totaled $6.560,000,000, exclusive of issues 


|for refunding purposes and securities of 


investment trusts, and financial trading 
and holding companies. This figure was 
$1,267,000,000 smaller than the 1929 total 


| and $606,000,000 below that of 1928. The 


decline, as the accompanying diagram 
indicates, was due to a large falling off 
in security emissions in the second half 
of the year, especiaily during the period 
of weakness in the bond market in the 
For the July to Decem- 
period, new capital issues were only 
large as in the cor- 
229 or 1928, in 
contrast to the first half of 1930, when 
flotations exceeded even those 


ber 


‘ tillo, 


|during January, 


|against 48 individuals, 


Change in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced:: Union Trust 
Company, Union City, chartered to take 
— Union Loan & Trust Company, closed 
| some time ago. 

Pennsylvania: Peter G, Cameron, Secre- 
tary of Banking, has announced: Miners 
State Bank, New Salem, taken possession of 
by Department of Banking. 

Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, Superin- 
tendent of Banking, has announced: Farm- 
ers Bank & Trust Company, Celina, merged 
with Bank of Celina, under latter name, 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Halls, merged with Bank of Halls, under 
latter name. Trimble Banking Company, 
Trimble, merged with Farmers Bank, same 
| Place, under latter name. Bank of Troy, 
Troy, reopened; capital, $18,429. Citizens 
Bank, Pulaski, established branch at’ Pros- 
pect Station (formerly Prospect Bank & 
Trust Company). Pinson Savings Bank, 
Pinson, voluntarily liquidated. Bank of 
Center Town, Center Town; Bank of Santa 
Fe, Santa Fe; Hardin County Bank, Sal- 
and Bledsoe. County Bank & Trust 
Company, Pikeville, closed. 


Security Frauds Increase 


With Rise in Market 


State of New York: 
New York, Feb. 7. 

With the increasing stabilization < 
stock prices, it is apparent that the 
‘““ovn” stock salesmen and crooks spe- 
cializing in the sale of worthless securi- 
ties are increasing their activities to iake 
the funds of unwary investors, according 
to Assistant Attorney General Paul J. 
McCauley, in charge of the Bureau of 
| Securities. 

Customers and stockholders of com- 
panies proceeded against by the Bureau 
1931, suffered losses of 

$1,250,000, according to 
report made by Mr. Mc- 


approximately 
the monthly 


| Cauley to Attorney General John J. Ben- 


nett Jr. During the month 16 actions 
resulting in show cause orders, tem- 
porary or final injunctions, were taken 
firms or corpora- 
tions. 


of the first half of 1929 with its tremen- 
dous volume of stock issues. 

The diagram also shows that the last 
| six month of 1930 included less than half 
as much new financing as was consum- 
mated in the initial six months, when 
large bond flotations by the railroads 
and public utilities were being under- 
taken in furtherance of expansion and 
improvement programs. With the de- 
velopment of conditions unfavorable to 
further large flotations, railroad and 
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New security offerings, exclusiye of re- 

funding issues (Commercial and Finan- 

cial Chronicle figures for domestic is- 

sues and Federal Reserve Bank of New 

York figures for foreign issues, in mil- 
lions of dollars). 


public utility issues declined in the lat- 
ter half of the year, and industrial and 
commercial financing continued in rela- 
tively small volume, so that total new 
financing underwent a much larger re- 
duction than in previous years. In ad- 
dition to the decline in domestic corpo- 
ration security issues, foreign security 
flotations in this market were greatly 
reduced, the total for the second half 
of 1930 falling below even the small 
figure for the corresponding period of 
1929; in the first half of the year foreign 
flotations had considerably exceeded 
those of a year previous. The figures 
of foreign flotations include financing 
by domestic corporations which raised 
funds for use abroad, but exclude bank- 
ing credits in which no sale of securities 
was involved. 

The only class of security offerings to 
be maintained throughout the year in 


| larger volume than in 1929 was financ- 


ing by States, municipalities, and farm 
loan agencies of the United States, but 
this moderate increase was far surpassed 
by the decreases in domestic corporate 
and foreign security flotations. 


Postal Receipts in January 
At 50 Industrial Cities 


By the Department of t 


Receipts at 50 industrial offices: 


Ohio : 
, Okla. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pe. 


| Sen Antonio, Tex. 


| Spokane, 
| Oakland, 


10032 | 
104% 


€ 

U7 
104%, 

8544 

99% 
100%. 
101% 

91 

90 


; , | Waterbury, 


1001, 
92 
106% 
102% 

841, 
1088, 
101 % 
104%, 

94 
102% 
88 
110 
106 
92 
88 le 
88 


| Madison, 


Wash. 
Calif. 


Birmingham, Baas: tees 


Norfolk, \ 
Tampa, Fla. 
lor. \. ayne, Ind. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


| Duluth, Mifin’ 
| Little 


Ark. 


Iowa 


Rock, 
Sioux City, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Portland, Me. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

| Springfield, Hl. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wis. 
Bend, Ind, 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Savenneh, Ga. ; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Cherleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

| Schenectady, N. Y. 
| Lynn, Mass. 
Shreveport, La. 
Columbia, 8. C, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
| Sioux Falls, &. 


South 


Dak. 
Conn, «.... 
P ‘ueblo, Colo. 
Msnchester, N. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
| Butte, Mont. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Boise, Idzho 
Burlington, 
Cumberland, 
Reno, Nev. ; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


H. 


Vt. 
Md. 


Total 
October, 
December, 1930, over 


1929, 
1929, *: 


1930, over October, 
December, 


*Decrease, 


$5,466,! 


\Comparative Tabulated Statement for the Month Made Public 


he Post Office, Feb. 7. 


January, 
1930 

$280,566.81 
160,737.63 
185,071.04 
97,922.99 
131,499.06 
118,289.27 
89,423.49 
164.379.4383 
142,984.69 
100,446.49 
85,490.02 


Januar y 
Ine rease | 


+1218: 68 
4,094.71 
*10 425,78 


118,816.95 
87,978.97 


® 19; 448. 12 2 
2,082.69 
*1,806.31 
*3,608.15 
*5,440.35 
*12,467.17 
6 995, 06 


83 ,683.71 
69,204.58 
55,812.33 
78,016.07 
57,666.23 
71,741.26 
7A. "197. 31 

"616.44 
*5,830.94 


68,906.65 
52,1 o4.$ 4 


*10; 826.82 
*6,944.40 
4,881.38 
*4,092.80 


* 1,987.30 
1,455.04 
4,184.63 

793.31 
4,142.78 

*1,113.97 

*3,431,22 

* 4,820.80 
*3,760.50 

*2,410.77 
*839.67 

*797.00 

*2,777.92 
1,903.83 
1,684.79 
*438.60 

*1,452.54 


*12.90 
*7.42 
*8.94 


50. 647.75 
26,950.49 
39,848.19 
23,097.00 
21,127.98 

318.85 


17, "522 68 15,6 
15'885.21 
77 

13 


17, cre 
17,265.65 
1 


7 04.25 
1,5 66-98 


019.47 


$94,587.37 
over November, 1929, 


206.79 $3,560,794.16 
November, 1930, 
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Finance Changes 
Made by German 


Reform Program 


Foreign and Domestic Poli- 
cies of Republic Affected | 
By ‘Emergency Decree’ of | 
President Hindenburg 


By H. Lawrence Groves 


Commercial Attache, Department of Com- 
merce, at Berlin 


The long-debated finance reform pro- 
gram in Germany (permitted by the 
Federal Constitution) has now been put) 
into operation by Psesident Hindenburg | 
as an “emergency decree.” 

The decree embodies 27 different meas- 
ures. It is designed to “sanify” the fi- 
nances of the Reich, the States and the 
communes, by making some radical and 
some moderate changes in German pub- 
ic finance, agriculture, banking and 
Pousing policies. It is hoped that it will 

id German business and agriculture to 

. °vercome the severe economic depression 
Jnow prevailing. 

Some of the main provisions may be 

summarized thus: 


Rigid Budget Is Set | 


To secure the balancing of the budget, 
the decree contains stipulations to the 
effect that expenditures of the federal 
government for the fiscal years 1932 
and 1933 must not exceed 10,687,000,000 
marks (approximately $2,672,000,000), 
which is the amount fixed by the bud- 
get bill for the fiscal year Apr. 1, 1931, 
to Mar. 31, 1932. The expenses of the 
state governments must not exceed the 
budget experiditures of the fiscal year 
1931-32. Should revenues of the -fed- 





thereof, up to 2 o’clock P- m., Eastern 
Standard Time, on Feb. 13, 1981. Tend- 
ers will not be received at the Treasury 
Department, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Feb. 
16, 1931, and will mature on May 18, 
1931, and on the maturity date the face 
amount will be payable without inter- 
est. They will be issued in bearer form 
only, and in amounts or denominations 
of $1,000, $10,000, and $100,000 (matur- 
ity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on 
the printed forms and forwarded in the 
special envelopes which will be supplied 
by the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than! 
$1,000 will be considered. Each tender 
must be in multiples of $1,000. The a 
offered must be expressed on the basis 
of 100, with not more than three decimal 
places, e. g., 99.125. ractions must 
not be used. on 


Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and 
recognized dealers in investment secur- 
ities. Tenders from others must be ac- 
companied by a deposit of 10 per cent 
of the face amount of Treasury bills ap- 
plied for, unless the tenders are accom- 
panied by an express guaranty of pay- 
ment by an incorporated bank or trust 
company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Feb. 13, 1931, all 











eral, state or communal governments in 
the fiscal years 1932 and 1933 exceed 
those of 1931, the surplus must be ap- 
plied to reducing loan requirements, to 
debt amortization, or to tax reductions. 


Salaries of all federal employes (in- 
cluding members of the armed forces of 
the reich), so far as they exceed 1,500 
marks per annum, are to be reduced by 
6 per cent from Feb. 1, 1931, and sal- 
aries of federal ministers and of the 
reichspresident will be cut by 20 per 
cent. The German states and communes, 
federal railways, and the reichsbank are 
obliged to reduce salaries of their em- 
ployes accordingly. 


Land Tax Is Eased 


An important part of the decree set- 
ting this law in operation is made up 
of provisions for the simplification and 
unification of taxes. This part will not 
have any great effect on German busi- 
ness im the immediate future since 
contains only a few amendments to exist- 
ing taxes and mainly authorizes the gov- 
ernment to issue in future, with the ap- 
provaL of the reichstag, decrees concern- 
ing taxation in accordance with general 
principles outlined in the emergency 
decree, 

Yor the property tax, the decree raises 
the exemption limit from 5,000 to 20,000 
marks; according to estimates of the 


tended primarily to lower collection 
costs, will reduce the number of persons 
subject to this tax from 1,700,000 to 
834,000. The exemption for the turn- 
over-tax limit is fixed at 5,000 marks. 
In agriculture, all persons with an in- 
come under 6,000 marks will be free 
from payment of the income tax and will 
be subject only to the real estate tax. 
This law will be effective from Apr. 1, 
1932, unless the Minister of Finance ap- 
lies it for the fiscal year 1931, which 
e is authorized to do. 
Distribution of Revenue Arranged 

The decree fixes the amounts of reve- 
nue to be transferred to the States by 
the reich in the fiscal years 1930 and 
1931 and lays down the general outline 
for a new law regarding the distribution 
of revenue between the reich, States and 
communes, beginning with the year 1932. 
In the fiscal year 1930 there must be 
transferred out of Federal revenue from 
the income tax, from the corporation in- 
come tax, and from the turnover tax the 
sum of 450,000,000 marks, and in 1931 
the sum of 375,000,000 marks; also in 
each year a part of the automobile tax, 
the beer tax, and the mineral-water tax. 

The regulations concerning the Reichs- 
bank increase the share of the Reich in 
the profits of Reichsbank, fixing their 
distribution as follows: From the first 
25,000,000 marks that remain after pay- 
ment of the dividend, 75 per cent goes 
to the Reich and 25 per cent to the 
shareholders; from the next 20,000,000 
marks, 90 per cent is allotted to the 
Reich and 10 per cent to shareholders; 
ang from any balance then remaining, 95 
per cent to the Reich and 5 per cent to 
the shareholders. 


Finance for Export Available 


Provisions regarding the Golddiscount 
Bank, owned at present exclusively by 
the Reichsbank, make its activities more 


it | 








independent of the latter. This bank will 
in future use its large resources for fi- 
nancing German export trade, notably in 
the form of long-term credits. With the 
financial backing of the Reichsbank, it 
can become an important factor in Ger- 
man export trade. 


The Bread Act of July 17, 19380, is 
modified as follows: All wheat bread 
weighing more than 200 grams (7 ounces 
avoirdupois) must contain at least 30 
per cent of rye flour, and all wheat bread 
may contain 10 per cent of potato flour; 
in hotels, restaurants, and all places 
where bread is consumed on the spot, 
only rye-bread may be served, The Gov- 
ernment is also authorized to compel 
margarine manufacturers to use a fixed 
percentage of domestic tallow and lard, 
the percentage itself to be fixed period- 
ically by the foodstuffs ministry in ac- 
cordance with market conditions. On 
similar grounds the Government is au- 
thorized to fix the percentage of domestic 
hops to be used by breweries. The tariff 
rates on certain agricultural products are 
also increased. ' 


Unemployed Relieved Of Taxes 


The decree contains other provisions, 
such as regulations regarding simplifi- 
cation and saving in the organization 
of law courts, Government housing 
policy, reduction of taxes on real estate 
and commercial transactions, and in- 
creases of tobacco duties and taxes, 

The levying of the communal beverage 
. is limited to the fiscal years Apr. | 
¥ 1931, to Mar. 31, 1932, and the “citizen 
tax” (buergersteuer) is modified to in- 
sure a sharper progression of the rates 
to relieve the burden imposed on the 
poorest taxpayers, particularly on the un- 
employed. 
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in in 

| Which Thous- 

| Legal ands High Low 
N Orl Term ist 48 ’53.......... abdf 2-3-31 
NY & Har RR 1st gu 3%s 2000 abcef 12-5-30 
NY & L Br RR g# 1st 4s '41.... ¢ 8-4-30 
NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s 98 abedefg 1-19-31 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98...... abedeg 2 96% 95% 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge3%4s '97 abcdeg 2-6-31 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%s '97.. abcdeg 1-23-31 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... abcdeg 2 100%, 100% 

| NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s '42.... abcedeg 2-4-31 

| NY C& HRr & imp 4%s A2013 abedeg 16 100% 100% 

' NYC&HRr&imp5sC 2013 (NYC) abedeg 3 107% 106% 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3%s '98 abedeg 2 84 84 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%s "98 ahbedeg 2-6-31 
NY Ch & St L RR Ast 4s '87.... abedf 2-3-31 
NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s ’37.... abed ~ 1-24-31 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) '31 abed 2 100% 100% 
NYC&StL RR 2&imp 6s ABC ’31 abed 1-22-31 
NYC&StL RR rbigsA’74(n Co) abed 4 104 103% 
NYC&StLRR r m5%sB'75(n Co) abed 1-10-31 
NYC&StLRRrm 444s0'78(n Co) abed 12 «91 905% 
NY Conn RR ist 4%s8 A 53... abd 2-5-31 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53..... abd 1-16-31 
NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A '41..... abcdf 2-6-31 
NY Edis 1st & r 5s B '44..... + abedf 1 106 106 
NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s '48.. abcdef 2-6-31 
NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s °49 abcdef 2-6-31 
NYL&W Ry ist r gu 4%s B 73 abcdefg 1-23-31 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.... 4d 2-5-31 
NY Pow & Lt ist 4%s ’67..... d 10-15-30 
NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s '42.. df 10-30-30 
NY Tel ist & gen 4%s '39..... abcde 2 103 103 
NY Tel deb 6s '49 SF..,..... abed 2 111% 111% 
MY Tel yor Oe. A 41..........5 abede 7 107 10614 
N Lock & Ont P ist & r5s A '55 be 2 103% 103% 
N & W RR gen ist 6s '81.... abcdefg 1-10-31 
N & W RR imp & ext 6s '34.. abcdefg 10-30-30 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s ’32.... abcdefg 9-17-3 
N & W RR Ist cons 4s ’96..... abedeg 4 98% 97% 
N & W Ry Div 1st & gen 4s ’44 ab 2-6-31 
N&W Ry PC &C Jt Pm 4s '41 ab 12-11-30 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 5s A "74 ¢ 1-8-30 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4%sA’74 ¢ 1-13-81 
Nor Ind Pub Serv 1st & r 5sC’66 abdf 9-30-30 
Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’69 abd 10-4-30 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF.... abcdeg 2 95% 94% 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abcdeg 2 68% 68% 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... abcdeg 2-6-31 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047..... abcdeg 2-6-31 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047..... abcdeg 2-4-31 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047..... abcdeg 1-81-31 
N P Term Jat 6s 83........0. d 9-17-30 
N P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s '48 f 3-19-30 
Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s '88 .... abedefg 9-27-30 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s ’41...... ceoe 1-9-31 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ’41.... df *2-5-31 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B ’41.... df 2-6-31 
Ohio Conn Ry 1st gu 4s °43... cdf 12-24-30 
Ohio Pow ist & r 5s B ’52..... -d 10-4-30 
Ohio Pow ist & r 4%s D ’56.. d 10-6-30 
Ohio P Ser 1st & r 744s A ’46.. df 2-3-31 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B ‘47... df 2-68-31 
Ohio River RR ist 5s '36...... abedf 12-17-30 
Ohio River RR gen 5s ’87...... abed 2-3-31 
Okla G & El ist 5s ’50...... d 10-6-30 
Ore Sh L RR cons ist 5s '46.. abcdef 2-2-31 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s ’46 abcde 1-31-31 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s '61 abe 2 94% 94% 
Pac G & Elst&r 4%s F(wi)’60 deg 10-6-30 
PacG& Eg &ris A ’4z..... bde 2 103% 103% 
Pac G & E Ist & r 4448 E '57 bde 10-4-30 
Pac T & T Ist & coll 58 37 SF.. abed 4 10414 104% 
Pac T & Tr mtge 58 A ’52..... abed 5 106% 106% 
Paduc & Ill RR Ist 4%s ’55.... abedf 12-16-30 
Penn C L & P Ist 448 "77.... d 10-6-30 
PO&D RR ist&r gu 4%s A 7 ab 2-5-31 
Penn P & L Ist & r 5s B "62 d 9-29-30 
Penn P & L Ist & r 5s D '63.... dl 10-6-30 
Penn RR cons 4s '43.......... abedeg 2-2-31 
Penn RR cons 4s '48........ abcdeg 2-6-31 
Penn ERR cons stpd $ 48 °48.. abcdeg 2-65-31 

Penn RR cons 4%s '60........ abedeg 2 105% 105% 
Penn RR gen 444s A '65....... abedeg 2 102% 102% 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68........ abedeg 2 109% 109% 
Penn RP secured 645 '86..... ab 4 109% 109% 
Pere Marq Ry ist 5s A ’56..... abed 2-6-31 
Pere Marq Ry ist 4s B °56... abed 2-5-31 
Pere Marq Ry, 1st 4448 C ’80... abe 2 100 100 
Peoples G Lt & C Ist cons 6s '43 abd 1-16-31 
Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47.... ab 2 108 108 
Phila Balt & Wash RR ist 4s '43 abceg 1-10-31 
P B & W RR gen 5s B ‘74... abceg 11-15-30 
Phil El 1st & r 4%s 67 SF..... abed 15 102% 102% 
Phil El 1st & r 6%s '47 SF..... abed 1-22-31 
Phil El 1st & r 5s 60 SF....... abed 9-13-30 
P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 4%s 57 ab 10-6-30 
Pine Cr Ry 1st reg (asmd) 6s 32 abedefg 12-6-30 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 4%8 A 40 abcef 2-5-31 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s B "42 abcef 1-19-31 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s C '42 abcef 11-8-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D "45 abcef 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 3%s E ’49 abcef 
CC & StL RR cons gu 4s F '5! abcef : 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 48 G '57 abcef 10-31-30 
PCG & StL RR cons gu 48 H '60 abcef 11-25-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s1'63 abcef 11-12-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4‘4s8 J '64 abcef 12-30-30 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s A "70 abcef 2 108 108 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B 75 abcef 1-28-31 
P McK & Y RR Ist 6s '32..... . abcef 1-23-31 
P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s ’34..... ab 5-27-30 
P Va & Chr Ry Ist (asmd) 48 '43 abcdefg 8-5-30 
PY&A Ry Ist gen gu 4s A ‘48 cf 12-6-30 
PY & A Ry Ist gen gu 5s B 62 cf 6-2-30 
PY &A Ry ist gen gu 5s C '74 cf 10-6-30 
Proc & Gamt deb 4% °47..... d 8-7-30 
Prov Term Ist 4s '66........... df 2-6-31 
Pt Art Can & Dk 1st gu 6s A "58 abdf 2-4-31 
?t A Can & Dk Ist gu 6s BR 53. abdf 9-30-30 
PSE &G of N J Ist & r 5s '65 abe 2-6-31 
PS E&G of N J ist & r 4%s '67 abe 2-6-31 
PS E&G of N J 1st & r 4%s 70 abe 2-65-31 
Pug Sd P&L set r 5%s A '49SF d 10-6-30 
Qu Bor G & Er 4%s '58..... abce 10-1-30 
Read gen & r 4%s A '97...... abe 4 102% 102 
Read gen & r 4%s B '97...... ab 2 102% 102 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s 51 ...... ab 2-5-31 
Renss & Sara RR 1st gu 6s ’41 ab 10-6-30 
Rich Term Ry Ist gu 5s "52 ... abdf 11-28-30 
Roch G & E gen 5's C '48.... ab 1-24-31 
Roch G & E gen 78 B ’46..... ab 2-5-31 

Roch G&E gen 4148 D '77..... ab 1-24-31 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%s '34 abf 2-6-31 
StL & Cairo RR ist 4s '81.... ab 12-30-30 
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102% 

109% 

109% 

104% 
95 

100 

115 

108 
98% 

109 42 

102% 

103 % 

107% 

102 

102% 

100% 

101% 

100% 
98 5g 
95 
967% 
974 
97 

100% 

102 

108 


Treasury Issue of 150 Million 
In Short-term Bills Announced 


Obligations to Mature in 91 Days Will Be Sold on Discount 
Basis to Highest Bidders, States 
Secretary Mellon 














[Continued from Page 12.] 
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States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 





Legal ands High Low 
StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 48 abcdefg 1-19-31 
StL & S F Ry gen 6s '31.... d 1-14-31 
StL & S F Ry gen 5s '31...... d 1-29-31 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... abd 2 8614 8614 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50...... abd 4 101% 191% 
StL S F Ry cons 4%s A '78.. abd 4 82%, 82% 
StL S W Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89.... d 2-6-31 
StL S W Ry Ist ter & uni 5s ’52 ab 1-30-31 
StP&D RR Ist (asmd) 5s '81. abcdefg 2-5-31 
StP&DRR 1st cons(asmd)4s 68 abcdeg 2-6-31 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s '41 abf 2-5-31 
StP EGT Ry 1st (asmd) 4%s ’47 abcdefg 1-10-31 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s '33 abcdeg 8-15-30 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s '33 abcdeg 1-22-31 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s "83 abcdeg 2-3-31 
StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s 87 abcdefg 1-16-31 
StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s ’40 abcedefg 1-2-3 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A '72.... abf 2-5-3 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 48 ’43 abf 2-6-31 
Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 68 '34 abcdefg 2-6-31 
Sav FI&W Ry ist (asmd) 5s 84 abcdefg 1-16-31 
Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s 89 abedefg 2-2-31 
S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s 86 abcdefg 10-25-30 
S&N A RR gen cns(asmd)5s 63 abcdeg 1-29-31 
S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 4s '87.... abcf 1-26-30 
So Bell T & T 1st 5s 41 SF.... abe 2 105 105 
BO Cat Bet BE BE vs scaceed abde 10-6-30 
So Cal Ed-r 5s '52............ + abde 10-4-30 
So Cal Ed gen & r 5s '44...... abde 10-6-30 
So Pae conv (expd) deb 5s '34.. abd 2-2-31 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s 68. ab 5 975 97% 
S Pac 40 yr Ser '29(ww)4%s '69ab 14 99 98% 
S Pac C P coll 48 49 d Aug 1. abd 2-4-31 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 414s A "77 abcdf 2 101% 100% 
S Pac San F Term 4s ‘50..... abd 1-29-31 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s "37 abcdefg 1-22-81 
S Pac RR ist r gu 4s ‘55....... abedefg 2-6-31 
So Ry 1st cons 5s '94......... abed 20 109% 108% 
So Ry dev & gen 48 A ’56..... ab s 87 
So Ry dev & gen 644s A '656... ab 2 116 116 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A '56..... + ab 2 112 112 
So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s '96...... ab 12-26-30 
So Ry StL Div ist 4s ’61...... ab 1-28-31 
So Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’38..... abe 2-86-31 
So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s '88.... abed 6-7-29 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’61... d 12 99% 99% 
SW Bell T lst & r 5s '54...... abed 4 106 105% 
Sunb & Lewis Ry 1st 4s '36.... abcdefg 4-2-28 
Syracuse Ltg ist 5s '61....... abcef 10-21-30 
Tenn E P lst & r 6s 47 SF....d 2-6-31 
Ter RR As of StL Ist gu4%s’'39 c 1-14-31 
TerRR As'StL istcons5s’44(ingu) c 2-83-31 
TerRR As StLg &r 4s’63(int gu) c 12 91% 91% 
Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu 544sA’50 abf 7 105 105 
T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 10 111% 111% 
T & P Ry 2d cons inc 5s 2000 d Del d 5-10-29 
Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B '77.... abd 2-6-31 
Tex & P Ry g&r 5s C 79..... abd 4 99% 99 
Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s '31 abdf 12-26-30 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR 1st 5%48 A 64 abdf 2-6-31 
Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s '50.... abcdf 1-26-31 
Tol W Val&O RR 1st gu4%sA’31 abf 1-7-31 
Tol W Val & O RR Istgu 4%s B’33 abf 10-10-30 
T WV & O RR Ist gu 4s C ’42 abf 1-10-31 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32 bee 2-6-31 
Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s '38 be 2 102% 102% 
Union El L&P Mo g 5s B 67... bede 10-6-30 * 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42........ d 1-17-31 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s '36....... d 14 100 29% 
Un Oil of Cal deb 5s ’45...... d 2-3-31 
Un Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s '47 abcdefg 5 100 100 
Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju l abedefg 5 95% 9% 
Un PacRRist&rbs 2008 due Ju 1 abcedefg 2-2-31 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4448 ’67..... ab 4 102 102 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68......, ab 4 94 9356 
UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s '44 abedefg 1-16-31 
Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s '33.. abcdef 9-30-30 
Utica G & Er ext 5s ’57...... abe 2 110 110 
Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A '55 abce 11-8-30 
Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B ’67 abce 2 96% Yh% 
Va Ry ist 5s A 62 .....000. abed 2 107 105% 
Va Gr 266. SP BD Wei ce ci cee abe 2-5-31 
Wabash RR Ist 5s ’39.......... ab 2-6-31 
Wabash RR 2nd 5s '29........ ab 2-6-31 
Wabash RR Ist 4s Des M Div’39 ab 2-65-31 
Wabash RR Ist 5s Det&Chext’41 ab 2-6-31 
Wabash RR ist 34%s OmaDiv ’41 ab 1-31-31 
WabashRRist 4s Tol&ChDiv ’41 ab 1-31-31 
Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A ‘75 abd 2-5-81 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 76 abd 93 93 
Wabash RR r & gen 4%8 C '78 abd 2-6-31 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D '80 abd 4 92% 92% 
Warren RR ist r 3%s 2000.. abcdf 11-6-30 
Wash D C Term Ist 3%s '45.. abedf 1-17-31 
Wash DC Term Ist 4s '45..... abedf 1-5-31 
Wash Wat P Ist r 5s 39 SF... a 1-30-31 
West El deb 5s '44........... d 2 105 104% 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52..... d 12 81% 80% 
West Mary RR ist&r 5%sA "77 d 2-5-31 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s A '46..... abed 2-6-31 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63...... abed 2-4-31 
W Penn Pow Ist 5%s F ’53.... abed 2-5-31 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s G '56...... abed 2 104% 104% 
W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361...... ab 7 91% 91% 
W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2461.... ab 1-31-81 
Wheel & L Er RR r 4%s A 66. 12-6-30 
Wheel & L Er RR r 5s B '66.. d 11-8-30 
Will & Sio Falls Ry 1st 5s '38. abcdefg 9-24-30 
Winst-Sal Sobd Ry 1st 4s 60. abf 11-7-30 
Wisc P&L ist & r 5s E ’56.... abede 9-16-30 


United States Government Bonds 





in in 
Which Thous- 
: Legal ands 
1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3148 '47. abedefg 118 
lst Liberty Uoan reg 3%8...... abedefg 
Ist Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s '47 abedefg 
lst Liberty Loan reg 4s....... + abedefg 
lst Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s '47. abcdefg 2 
lst Liberty Loan reg 4%s8...... abedefg 
ist L L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4%s '47 abcdefg 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s '38...... abcdefg 37 
4th Liberty Loan reg 4%s..... abedefg 3 
U 8S of A Treas 4\%s '52..... -’ abedefg 101 
U S of A Treas reg 4%8 '52.... abcdefg 
U S of A Treas 4s '54.... » abedefg 200 
U § of A Treas reg 4s '54. +» abedefg 
U S of A Treas 3%s '56....... abedefg 151 
U S of A Treas 3%s '47....... abedefg 35 
U S of A Treas 3%s '43..... . abedefg 21 
Panama Canal due June 1 3s '61 abedefg 


States Sales 


High Low 
101.25 101.19 
11-8-30 
11-19-30 
1-5-31 
102.30 102.27 
12-16-30 
2-5-30 
103.25 103.22 
103.19 103.19 
112.6 112.5 
12-19-30 
108.7 108.5 
1-12-31 
106.6 106.5 
102.23 102.23 
102.22 102.18 
9-10-30 


e 
Foreign Exchange | 

New York, Feb. 7—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of thé provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 

tenders received at the Federal reserve ne . _ Sicclen’ celveadin theta 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos-| shown below: 
ing hour will be opened and public an- Austria ASEM) 556 00 Ne 14.0588 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will Beiter (relga) pene gt feceahh eee 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, erevekte (krone) .sscccss 2.9504 
robably on the following morning. The enmark (krone) ......+++e+e++ 26.7587 
ooretarr of the Treasury expressly re- ane fees Wes tee sO vee ~ 486.2872 
serves the right to reject any or all nnee ‘dear Be, verbsae aes ov esau 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot! Germany (reichsmark) .... 1... 23-7801 
less than the amount applied for, and} Greece (drachma) ....... too os Af 
his action in any such respect shall be| Holland (guilder) ......... sees 40.1640 
Those submitting tenders will be| Hungary (pengo) .............. 17.4631 
advised of the acceptance or rejection | Italy RED |V.00s;s's-0 scenes Se scces 5.2363 
Payment at the price offered | Norway (krone) .......... esses 26.7600 
for Treasury bills allotted must be made | on oe? wee seeeeeer ones ++ 11,2126 
at the Federal reserve banks in cash Suara — CUR Neo N SA 8H 8's “Sa 
or other immediately available funds on Spain (peseta) ................. 10.1645 
| Swéden (krona) ........... 26.7879 
bills will be exempt, | Switzerland (franc) . 19.3220 
and interest, and any| Yugoslavia (dinar) . 1.7650 
gain from the sale or other disposition oo ae —t . 30.3958 
theréof will also be exempt, from all! Ghina (Shan a,” yey 
‘taxation, except estate and inheritance! China (Tientsin tael) ....... 1. 30-8958 
No loss from the sale or other} China (Hongkong dollar) ...... 22.6428 
disposition of the Treasury bills shall} China (Mexican dollar) ........ 20.8437 
be allowed as a deduction, or otherwise| Chima (Tientsin dollar) ........ 21.1666 
recognized, for the purposes of any tax| China (Yuan dollar) ........... 20.8750 
now or hereafter imposed by the United — CFUPCE) «62.02. eer seoeeee 35.9428 
States or any of its possessions, | Simuabese (asia) ED 58.9375 
Treasury Department Circular No. 418,) Canada (dollar) ..........2.2., 100.0078 
as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and| Cuba (peso) ..............c000. 100.0000 
this notice as issued by the Secretary| Mexico (peso) ............ seee. 45,8600 
prescribe the terms| Newfoundland (dollar) ......... 99.7781 
of the Treasury bills and govern the Sen eee gold) ..... cove 69.9271 
conditions of their issue.- Copies of the Chile ay ee ee eee eves 
circular may be obtained from any Fed-| Uruguay (peso)... 111121 "" 67.4160 
@ral reserve bank or branch thereof.| Colombia (peso) ............... ; 


96.5700 





Last 
101.25 
101.11 
102.27 
103.22 
102.27 
102.23 

99.31 
103.23 
103.19 
112.5 


108.21 
106.6 
102,28 
102,18 
98.16 


of Business Feb. 5, 1931; 











Expenditures 


General expenditures .... $32,718,365.92 


Alien property funds... 
Adjusted-service certi i- 


213,151.87 


icaté fund Riots skiers»: d 262,748.16 
| Civil-service retirément 
Ey re ac. clans +1,203,339.09 
Investment of trust funds: e 
Govt. lifé insurance 440,161.21 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ 
retirement 


For. Serv. retirement ....... 
Gen. railroad contingent . 





Total ordinary 


CR eR ii ceveces phkuv ed 9+ ons oo 
Purchases and retirements 





Received from foreign gov- 
ernments under debt 
| settlements ... 


ecareepenens périods last year, the figures 
tExceéess of crédits (deduct). 


store organizations. 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 


Lincoln, Ill, 1930 Population, 12,855 
A Cc D E F 
OTT CE. copoly oe a oes 214 522 $6,059,062 100.00 $1,032,048 $589,336 
Single-store independents ...... 161 337 8,684,347 60.81 668,142 358,630 
Chains (four or more units) .... 87 128 1,566,256 25.85 184,189 145,756 
All other types of organization.. 16 62 808,459 13.34 179,717 84,950 
Streator, Ill., 1930 Population, 14,728 
A B Cc D E 2 
OE, SN o's’ aicy even saeco 261 859 $9,222,683 100.00 $1,726,665 $1,051,524 
Single-store independents ...... 200 3=—518 6,099,941 66.14 1,204,546 671,123 
Chains (four or more units) .... 46 254 2,457,056 26.64 389,803 262,308 
All other typés of organization.. 15 92 665,686 7.22 132,316 118,093 
Freeport, Ill., 1930 Population, 22,045 
A B Cc E F 
RRR On oe ee 807 1,127 $14,643,054 100.00 $2,353,189 $1,488,655 
Single-store independents ...... 249 805 9,569,728 65.35 1,870,708 1,043,266 
Chains (four or more units) .... 41 235 8,129,857 21.38 305,258 312,686 
All other types of organization... 17 87 1,943,469 13.27 177,223 132,703 
Benton Harbor, Mich., 1930 Population, 15,434 
A B Cc D E F 
UE St tok 2 oe 338 1,035 $13,278,893 100.00 $1,831,330 $1,425,500 
Single-store independents 268 745 9,689,842 72.97 1,390,438 1,037,818 
Chains (four or more units) .... 52 194 2,110,006 15.89 309,764 236,597 
All other types of organization.. 18 96 1,479,045 11.14 131,128 151,085 | 
Bloomington, Ill, 1930 Population, 30,930 
A B Cc D E F 
ND: cbc Siaidsscase ee 500 2,244 $24,421,588 100.00 $3,956,453 $2,851,704 
Single-store independents 870 1,576 16,950,938 69.41 3,060,304 2,008,015 
Chains (four or more units) .... 93 440 4,883,890 20.00 537,516 538,404 | 
All other typés of organization.. 37 228 2,586,760 10.59 358,633 305,285 | 
Winnetka, Ill, 19230 Population, 12,166 
2 | A B Cc D E F 
All stores .. 1 OReFicersres netics ge 79 394 $5,546,507 100.00 $791,948 $812,806 
Single-store independents ...... 60 309 8,992,307 74.67 654,952 681,591 | 
Chaing (four or more units) .... 11 41 703,154 13.15 21,221 57,764 
All other types of organization. . 7 44 651,046 12.18 115,775 73,451 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of F. S. Pleasonton 


Estate of Francis S, Pieasonton, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, executor, 
Philadelphia, Pa. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $47,530.59. 
_ Of the above overassesment $41,525.55 
is caused by the allowance of a credit 
under the provisions of section 301(b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- 
tions 70. 

The amount of $5,381.75 of the over- 
assessment results from the reduction of 
the values of certain assets included in 
the gross estates since, after a field in- 
vestigation, it is determined that the val-: 
uations used in the estate tax return filed 
were overstated. Section 302(a), Reve- 
nue Act of 1926; articles 10 and 13, Regu- 
lations 70, 

The amount of $623.29, representing 
the balance of the overassessment is due 
to the allowance of additional deductions 
for executor’s commissions, attorney’s 
fees, miscellaneous administration ex- 
penses, and debts of the decedent which 
were understated in the estate tax return 
in arriving at the value of the net estate. 
Section 303(a) (1), Revenue Act of 
1926; articles 32 to 36, inclusive, Regu- 
lations 70 

Estate of Harry L. Alexander 

Estate of Harry L. Alexander, Elsie 
K. Alexander, executrix, Los Angeles, 
Calif. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $21,504.42. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return, Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
|New York, N. Y. Overassesments of in- 
;come and profits taxes and interest in 
favor of subsidiary corporations of the 

taxpayer for the year 1921 are deter- 
mined as follows: 
| Asheville Telephone & Telegraph Co., 








United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


Corrésponding Corresponding 
Period Period 
Receipts This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
CR a s cinaans 1 9'9 vs 0s $4,476,979.56  $5,679,696.51 $234,669,879.97 $349,171,470.59 
Teeome WS . os. ebm ks 3,943,410.21 3,549,573.29 1,141,315,678.19 1,218,001,105.96 | 
Mise. internal revenue 6,653,544.31 6,664,207.27 344,773,965.71 378,733,441.38 | 
Foreign obligations— ; 
PRAPBIBEL  . nec wc.ss "hece cpdew tw oy Os ab estan as 31,411,608.37 40,883,179.63 
J” SS ee ee Go 0c oo be bp owe 0 ROCs CREE ©: 92,370,597.85 80,520,597.15 
Railroad securitics ...... 24.03 913,292.57 1,617,573.65 4,195,848.91 
Pe ae i ee ey Pee 2,164.32 15.00 6,201,909.77 2,144,101.57 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for invest- 
SPRY ere ‘ 440,161.21 845,216.22 34,098,252.22 » 24,9438"71.09 
| Proceeds sale of surplus 
| DOOREEGE “Nott. eeesetve. 14,055.88 1,522.79 1,567,634,.08 4,868,411.42 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 483,400.75 520,851.05 16,815,623.31 17,656,615.77 
Other msicellaneous ..... 2,618,067.99 2,093,261.31 93,601,422.07 127,883,909.10 
Total ordinary ...... $18,631,788.26 $20,267,636.01 $1,998,444,145.19 $2,249,002,452.57 
Excess of expenditures .. $17,731,223.30 $15,275,929.22 $252,798,199.18 $119,787,227.80 


$31,409,607.89 


*Interest on public debt .. 838,820.59 643,205.82 326,411,049.98 363 644,582.26 
Refund customs ........ 321,426.86 298,434.93 13,101,639.90 12,250,511.60 | 
Refund internal revenue 674,506.03 843,676.10 41,979,018.17 64,668.348.45 | 
Postal deficiency ............. , 4d abe s eons 65,004,582.37 35,000,000.00 | 
Panama Canal ........... 81,105.85 45,161.64 6,477,125.09 7,655,218.40 
Oper. in special accounts: 
SD 3s 65 40 0 Gees SPUR AD... ssa. 767,992.51 +3,013,982.55 
War Finance Corp. .... 241.58 $3,669.99 *10,124.91 +64,844.78 
Shipping Board ....... 124,135.27 29,675.58 14,705,986.39 16,533,083.96 
Agricultural markéting 
fund (net) * 1,888,761.91 2,439,232.97 132,436,696.80 22,760,372.98 | 
151,757.71 884,091.10 1,290,073.36 
$89,514.86 §111,631,592.45 —-111,859,304.88 | 


$1,069,218.78 
845,216.22 





$36,363,011.56 $35,543,566.23 $2,156,948,045.31 
from foreign repayments ............. ont 


*Thé figures for the month include $8,394.12 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
| $256,122.31 accrued discount on war-savings cértificatés of matured seriés, and for the | 





Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
a@ preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
each report is to be prepared by thé Bureau giving for each city the number of 
| stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay | 
| roll, with this information also divided betweén single stores, chains, and multiple 
Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 





Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 





Made Public Feb. 7, 1931 








$1,390,348,716.05 $1,306,847,082.75 | 


19,620,482.06 19,274,172.59 | 


33,481,505.86 24,284,066.87 


421,395.17 383,477.70 | 
326,930.15 336,582.13 | 
195,351.19 276,226.52 








$1,983,984,277.12 | 








$65,000,000.00 | $274,514,950.00 


ateRs 56 29,235,000.00 418,000.00 | 
SUE ins de sdcccscceen 109,790,850.00 | 
» a re 58,100.00 | 
pereice es: 59,299.06 23,603.25 | 


$94,204,209.06  $384,805,403.25 | 


Total expenditurés .. $36,363,011.56 $85,543,565.23 $2,251,242,344.37 $2,368,789,680.37 | 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. ' 


include $11,085 and $320,985.74, respectively. | 


The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 


$3,741.84. Boone County Telephone Co., 
$956.82. Boonville Telephone Co., $1,- 
476.90. Buffum Telephone Co., $12.51. 

Chippewa Valley Telephone Co., $85.05. 
Citizens Telephone Co., $4,774.96. Elec- 
trical Securities & Construction Co., $1,- 
173.70. Hamlin Rural Telephone Co., 
$23.18. Independent Telephone Co. of 
Council Bluffs, $14,308.97. 

Middletown Telephone Co., $10,390.81. ! 
Missouri Central Telephone Co., $557.20. 
New Carlisle Telephone Co., $23.10. 
North Dakota Independent Telephone Co., 
$11,853.64, . 

Port Henry Telephone Co. (period June 
1 to Dec, 31, 1921), $28.53. 

Wisconsin Telephone Co., $82.95. Wray 
Telephone Co., $163.32. 

The overassessments represent duplicate 
assessments of deficiencies in tax and 
interest which result from assessments 
against the subsidiary corporations on 
the basis of the net income properly as- 
signable to each and the assessment of 
the entire tax liability of the consolidated 
group against the parent corporation in| 
accordance with an agreement filed by 
the respective affiliated corporations. Sec- 
tion 240, Revenue Act of 1921; Cincinnati 
fining Congeny v. Commissioner, 8 B. 








Massachusetts Publishing 


Bulletin on Security Issues 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Feb. 7. 
| The Securities Division of the State 
Department of Public Utilities has be- 
a the publication of a monthly “Blue 
ky” bulletin, prepared by Director John 
C. Hull. The first meuker is that for 
January. It contains a list of securities 
qualified during December, 1930, and of 
those barred during the same period. It 
also contains the names of the brokers 
who registered in December, 1930, for 
the year 1931, 
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| ganization,” 


| philanthropy.” 


House Postpones 
Consideration of 


Small Loan Bill 


Legislation Would Legalize 
3° Per Cent a Month In- 
terest Rate in District of 
Columbia 








Legislation to regulate small loans in 
the District of Columbia was discussed 
without action in the House on Feb. 7. 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, opposed a bill (H. R. 


| 15922), to legalize 3 per cent a month 


interest on loans of less than $300 in the 
District, and® threatened a filibuster 
against other pending District legisla- 
tion and prevented consideration of the 
loan measure on the floor. 

Mr, LaGuardia said, he opposed the 
bill because he does not want “to see the 


| poor people who are in distress at this 
| time, made more vulnerable to the loan 


sharks.” 

The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Bowman (Rep.), of Morgantown, W. 
Va., who said its purpose was to protect 
the people in the Vistrict from those who 
now charge as high as 10 per cent a 
month in neighboring States. © 

“The people who are really in support 


lof this iegislation have a powerful or- 


Mr. LaGuardia said, “and 
nave succeeded in legalizing this 36 per 
cent interest in 25 ot the States. What 
they are trying to do now is to get the 


| Federal Government to pass this legis- 


lation so that they can use it as a lever 
in the 23 remaining States.” : 

“A man without a job and with no 
collateral can not borrow from these 
philanthropists who are seeking this 36 


| per cent interest,’ Mr. LaGuardia said, 


“and only those who can borrow on their 
wives’ jewelry and other property which 
has a clear title are to beneft from this 


Representative DePriest (Rep.), of 
Chicago, lll, said this legislation is pre- 
ferable to that which allows pawnshops 
in Virginia, just across the Potomac 


| yiver from Washington, to charge as high 


as 120 per cent a year. 


Individual Debits Shown 


Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ed Feb. 4, and made public Feb. 7, ag- 
gregated $11,074,000,000 or 12 per cent 
above the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week, and 30 per cent below the 
total reported for the corresponding week 
ot last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
373,000,000, as compared with $9,231,000,- 
000 for the preceding week and $14,911,- 
000,000 for the week ended Feb. 5, of last 


year. 


Entry of Tentative Foreign 
Award Claims ‘Announced 


The entry of tentative awards total- 
ing more than $100,000 in favor of Ger- 
man, Austrian and Hungarian nationals 
have just been announced by James WwW. 
Remick, war claims arbiter functioning 
under the Settlement of War Claims Act 
of 1928. ‘Tentative awards to German 
nationals in patent claims, including in- 
terest, aggregated $75,876.27, and awards 
entered pursuant to section 6 of the act 
in favor of Austrian nationals totaled 
$36,645.56, according to Mr. Remick’s 
announcement. One award in the amount 
of $2,062.60 is also announced in favor 
of an Hungarian national. 











New York Attorney General 
Selects Special Assistants 


State of New York: 
New York, Feb. 7. 


Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr. 


|has announced the appointments of Jo- 


seph V. O’Leary and Parker McColles- 
ter, as special deputy assistant attorney 
generals. Mr. O’Leary will assist in the 
investigation of the Bank of United 
States and Mr. McCollester in the litiga- 
tion between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey involving 
charges for lighterage between the tw 


Outputs of Anthracite 
And of Soft Coal Decline 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 31, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,061,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows a decrease of 774,000 
tons, or 8.8 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1930 corresponding with 
that of Jan. 31 amounted to 11,628,000 
tons. SC 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Jan. 31 is estinated at 1,421,- 
000 net tons, a decrease of 7,000 tons 
from the output in the preceding week, 
Production during the week in 1930 cor- 
responding with that of Jan, 31 amounted 
to 1,828,000 tons. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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New York Defines Functions 
of Secondary Education + + 
Radical Changes in Programs of Studies and 


Methods of Instruction Foreseen if Commit- 
tee’s Suggestions Are Accepted 


By GEORGE M. WILEY 


Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education, State of New York 


: HE WORK that is being done in 
New York State in the readjust- 
ment of secondary education 

through the cooperation of the State 

Department of Education and commit- 

tees representing the high school prin- 

cipals. and superintendents of schools 
continues with increasing interest. 


It has been the major theme of the 
meetings of the high school principals 
for the past two years. One entire 
session of the superintendents’ confer- 
ence last October at Lake Placid was 
given to a discussion of junior and sen- 
ior high school problems growing out 
of the work of-these committees. 


v 


Even beyond this, however, due 
credit must be given to the interest 
shown on the part of the State Teach- 
ers Association. Frequent articles have 
appeared in the pages of New York 
State Education, the monthly journal 
of the association, and one entire issue, 
May, 1930, was given over to problems 
related to the readjustments of second- 
ary education. In other words, where- 
ever we turn in New York State we 
find marked interest in this project and 
in the studies which are being made. 


It may also be of interest to note 
that the work which is being done in 
this field in New York is attracting 
wide interest in the other States. Let- 
ters have been received from leaders 
in the field of secondary education, 
from State commissioners of educa- 
tion, from superintendents of schools, 
from professors in colleges and univer- 
sities, and from specialists in the field 
of secondary education representing 
every section of the country. 


As a result of the suggestions which 
have been made by these represent- 
ative leaders the statement of “func- 
tions of secondary education” as pre- 
pared by the New York State committee 
has been revised. This revision, how- 
ever, does not change in any funda- 
mental respect the original statement 
of the committee which created such a 
wide and favorable comment through- 
out the country. 


5 This statement of functions in rela- 
tion to secondary education as rede- 
fined by the committee is compassed in 
nine theses. In view of the wide inter- 
est in the basic philosophy expressed 
in these theses they may be noted as 
follows: 


1. Secondary schools should provide 
education adapted to the needs of all 
boys and girls approximately between 
the ages of 12 and 18. 

v 

2. Subject matter taught in second- 
ary schools should be determined by 
the needs of society and by individual 
abilities and interests. 


3. Any given unit of subject matter 
varies in its value to different pupils 
because of differing abilities and in- 
terests. 


4, No secondary school subject can 
be classified as intrinsically disciplin- 
ary, cultural or vocational. Each sub- 


ject has any one or all of these values 
as it functions in the life of the indi- 
vidual boy or girl. 

5. Irrespective of the pupil’s length 
of stay in schools, the subject matter 
should be so planned that he will rec- 
ognize its value. 

_6. The purpose of differentiated cur- 
riculums should not be to provide for 
different ability levels. Different cur- 
riculums should provide for different 
interests; there will be several levels 
of ability in each curriculum. 

7. Except for the minimum require- 
ments set up by the State, the respon- 
sibility for the secondary school cur- 
riculums rests with the local: commu- 
nity. These curriculums should be de- 
termined by each locality in terms of 
size of school, the fundamental arts 
and interests of the community and the 
adolescent groups whose needs are to 
be served. 

8. A uniform standard of attainment 
for all secondary school boys and 
girls cannot be maintained. Standards 
should be determined for each individ- 
ual on the basis of his abilities and in- 
terests within the limits of social value. 

9. Every pupil completing a second- 
ary school curriculum adapted to his. 
needs should receive a diploma. This 
diploma should specify the nature and 
quality of the work completed. 


v 


It is reasonable to hold that these 
theses have attracted as wide interest 
and have aroused as wide comment as 
any statement on secondary education 
which has appeared in the past decade. 

As to the influence of this statement 
of basic principles and the studies that 
are now being made by subcommittees 
it may be said that if the work that 
has thus far been done in connection 
with the formulation of principles has 
been sound the eventual results will be 
far-reaching. 

_If we accept as a fundamental prin- 
ciple the statement that work in the 
secondary school should be worth while 
to all pupils regardless of their length 
of stay in school there will necessarily 
be radical changes in programs of 
studies, in methods of instruction, in 
creative work, in pupil activity, in pur- 
poseful subject matter in guidance and 
in other phases of junior and senior 
high school organization which will 
prove to be in sharp contrast to many 
features of mass organization and regi- 
mentation characterizing altogether 
too much of the secondary school pro- 
gram at the present time. 

The constantly increasing attend- 
ance in secondary school has challenged 
school officials and high school admin- 
istrators to evaluate much more care- 
fully offerings that are available for 
adolescent groups in terms of the needs 
of a social democracy. 

i The manner in which this challenge 
is being met not only on the part of 
leaders in the field of secondary educa- 
tion but also on the part of the rank 
and file of the teaching staff insures 
progressive developments in secondary 
education throughout the State in the 
years that are immediately before us. 


Investment Versus Speculation 


Illinois Specialist Warns Public Against Tipsters 


By WILLIAM J. STRATTON 
Secretary of State, State of Illinois 


TOCKS and bonds that are listed 

and traded in on some stock ex- 

changes are mostly the ones that 
are gambled in or bought and sold on 
a tip. The big volume of buying and 
selling on these exchanges is “the mar- 
ket.” The practice of buying and sell- 
ing on such exchanges is commonly 
called “playing the market.” 


Some people like to play with their 
money and take great risks with it. 
Other people like to invest their money 
in bargains and take profits from the 
transaction. Still others like to save 
their money and invest it for old age. 
When a man or woman buys stocks or 
bonds for no better reason than that 
Someone says they are going up, such 
person usually gambles with his or her 
money. 

Some people give tips on the market 
because they don’t know any better. 
Some other veople give tips on the mar- 
ket because they are interested in hav- 
ing the market go the way they say. 
Some others give tips so they can make 
a commission either buying or selling 
for the person they are advising. Some 
even give tips so they can defraud their 
customers. 


If a man wants to play with his 
money it is all right to gamble with it. 
If his future depends on the money, he 
had better not gamble with it. 


There are nation-wide organizations 
in this country, which prepare and 
cause to be circulated market reports 
with comments on the probable trend 


of the market and purporting to give 
advice on what to buy. They are al- 
ways sent out free to a list of people 
who have been selected and who con- 
stitute what is commonly known as a 
sucker list. These sheets. are known 
as tipster sheets. 

The people back of a tipster sheet 
frequently are represented in a number 
of large cities. The sheet in the early 
numbers probably will only carry quo- 
tations on well-known securities with 
opinions about their possibilities. 

‘These sheets and the people affiliated 
with them may make some money with- 
out using the telephone but the big 
killings are made by this method. It 
is the safest way for the crook because 
his victim cannot identify him or even 
prove what was said over the telephone. 
One concern that was put out of busi- 
ness by the Illinois Securities Depart- 
ment had a telephone bill of $3,000 for 
10 days. 

The people back of the tipster sheet 
will probably sooner or later advise 
buying some security that they have 
been holding and which is the one they 
use for their clean-up. Sooner or later 
a broker, or so-called broker, will be 
heard 1rom and he is the one that tries 
to make the sale. When one has re- 
ceived a market sheet for a while, and 
if it is followed up with communica- 
tions from a brokerage house he should 
go slow about parting with any money. 
A person can be cheated out of his 
money even when trying to buy a good 
bond or stock. 
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+ » Poorly Constructed Wells 
Viewed as Menace to Health of State 


> > 


Wisconsin Specialist Advocates Enactment of Law 


Providing for Examination and Licensing of Well Drillers 
By FRANK R. KING 


Director, Bureau of Domestic Sanitary Engineering, State of Wisconsin 


ELL POLLUTION and its effect 
W upon public health is. an im- 

portant municipal and State 
problem. Causes for well pollution are 
many. Since they vary according to 
the premise conditions, it follows that 
no general hard and fast rule can be 
laid down. 

However, a safe water supply and the 
work of the well driller are of such im- 
portance to the welfare of the State 
and its citizens that everyone should 
be thoroughly conversant with the di- 
rect and indirect causes and seek to 
procure practical, effective methods for 
prevention. Much can be done along 
this line because the men engaged in 
the well drilling industry are willing 
to cooperate if we aid them with litera- 
ture and advice on the subject. 


The State of Wisconsin has coped 
with the problem of well pollution for 
over half a century because we recog- 
nized its solution would give us better 
sanitation, health, and, as a whole, im- 
prove our rural and urban living con- 
ditions. 

Half a‘century ago Wisconsin was 
without a public water supply in any 
city; today 292 municipalities in our 
State have provided public water sup- 
ply systems. However, nearly 60 per 
cent of Wisconsin’s population still de- 
pends upon private water supply. That 
is, over 300,000 private supplies are the 
source of water supply for 200,000 farm 
homes, for hamlets, schools, lake cot- 
tages, Summer resorts, camp sites, and 
a large number of villages lacking such 
systems. 

All these are the dwellers beyond the 
boundaries of cities and villages and 
the area of municipalities that are not 
served by public water supply. Con- 
siderably more than one-half of the 
citizens of Wisconsin obtain their 
drinking water from these only partly 
safeguarded sources. The importance 
of making these supplies safe is equal 
to that of safeguarding municipal sup- 
plies and should no longer be viewed 
with indifference. 

It is no longer safe to drink water 
from any well without questioning, es- 
pecially shallow wells, where the sur- 
roundings are unclean, or underground 
waste disposal is known to exist. Our 
near surface underground water is 
often polluted. This is particularly 
true in the vicinity of our cities or 
heavily populated areas. It also holds 
true of many of our farms and rural 
schools where progressive, creeping 
pollution in the course of time reaches 
the strata, namely, the source of the 
supply, or directly by seepage. 

It is estimated that 30 per cent of our 
wells show more or less pollution. It 
is believed, further, that 70 per cent of 
the polluted wells are due to defective 
well tops allowing drippings and gur- 
face water to enter. The remainder 
may be traced to underground seepage 
and defective pump connections. 

The time hag come especially in some 
sections of our State where more care 
must be given to the location of the 
well, the type and depth of the well, 
analyzing of water, location and type of 
waste disposal unit, and the causes 
that lead to pollution. Well drilling or 
obtaining safe drinking water supply is 


no longer a matter that merely calls 
for digging a perpendicular hole in the 
ground in any place, as was done by 
the early settlers. This is no longer a 
safe or economic procedure anywhere. 


The importance of safe water supply 
is recognized by all, but how to secure 
it and to eliminate the causes of pollu- 
tion are understood by only a limited 
number. The remedy lies in well drill- 
ing education and supervision. 

Comprehensive supervision cannot be 
brought about until a code of standards 
has been provided for well drillers and 
others engaged in providing water sup- 
plies. This would entail some expense. 
However, looking at the matter from 
the health and economic viewpoints, it 
should receive serious consideration by 
the well drilling industry, health de- 
partments, Legislatures and the gen- 
eral public. Moreover, supervision 
ought to be of help to the industry and 
the citizen alike. The sapervisor must 
serve in the capacity of an educator. 


Such a program should be state-wide, 
and probably can be set up best by the 
State in the form of an act providing 
for supervision of well drillers by re- 
quiring either licensing or registration 
of well drillers. An act of this kind 
would also be of much value to the citi- 
zens of the State, and to the State and 
local health departments, particularly 
in the areas within and beyond incor- 
porated limits of municipalities where 
public water supply is not available. 

Its possibilities for real good would 
be unlimited and far-reaching as an 
educator and disseminator of needed 
information. Schools no doubt could 
be induced to cooperate and likewise 
the health departments and citizens of 
the State. 


Some of the legislative requirements 
that should be incorporated in a well 
drilling code follow: 

1. A code of rules governing well 
drillers and sources of water supply. 
The rules would be uniform so far as 
practicable and state-wide in applica- 
tion. 

2. A provision for the examination 
and licensing of well drillers making 
them responsible to the State for the 
manner in which they perform their 
work, and providing for the license 
fees, sufficient to make the code effec- 
tive and the law self-sustaining. 

3. A provision for supervision and 
education of well drillers and the gen- 
eral public by the employment of super- 
visors and other necessary personnel 
who are to be paid out of the license 
fees. These fees would also pay for 
the administration of the law and code 
by the State Board of Health. 

Well drillers would thus be required 
to observe minimum rules prescribed 
by the State which should result in the 
raising of standards of material, con- 
struction and workmanship and of the 
well drilling industry. The code of 
rules and regulations would thus be 
accepted as a standard throughout the 
entire State anc as a result the public 
would be assured of proper installa- 
tions without undue excessive cost. 
The State Board of Health would, upon 
request, inspect wells free of charge 
and also make inspections on its own 
initiative. 
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How Farmers Can Help Solve 
Agricultural Problems + + + + 


Virginia Commissioner Points to Need of 
Strong Community Organizations if Produc- 
tion and Marketing Are to Be Controlled 


By GEORGE W. KOINER : 


Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Virginia 


that is being said about agricul- 

ture today—the advocates for 
farm relief, the railings against it— 
bring one to the conclusion that “What 
to do for agriculture” is at last a prob- 
lem not to be passed on but dealt with 
here and now. 


The farmer is insistent and class con- 
scious. This more than any altruism 
on the part of other classes is making 
his problem of national concern. The 
farmer is beginning to guide his own 
destiny by thinking through his indi- 
vidual problems as the problems of a 
class, and as a class in the group he 
is demanding governmental assistance. 
And governmental assistance for agri- 
culture has begun. 


But the spotlight of clear thinking is 
turned also on the farmers’ part. The 
intelligent farmer and those who are 
able to think through the problem know 
that no law of itself will make agricul- 
ture prosperous. It is readily perceived 
that it is a problem of individual effort 
in soil management, the use of pure- 
bred and certified seed, careful cultiva- 
tion, harvesting, grading and packing, 
and ccoperative effort in organization, 
a willingness to act collectively in ad- 
justing production to demand and in 
marketing the product. All that such 
good thinkers want from governmental 
aid is an equal opportunity with other 
manufacturers, for the farmer himself 
is nothing more or less than a manu- 
facturer. 


CU ‘that is being s estimates of all 
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Governmental aid as contemplated in 
the Farm Board we believe is sound. 
It should help and we believe it is de- 
signed to help the farmer control pro- 
duction, stabilize prices by proper dis- 
tribution, eliminate waste, and thus in- 
crease profits. As the Government 
lends its centralizing power to busi- 
ness, we believe the: Farm Board is the 
agency through which the farmer may 
be helped along the same lines. The 
success of such efforts, however, will 
depend upon the state of mind of the 
farmer. He must be able to arrive at 
agreements and stick by them, thus 
making sound and stable his own or- 
ganization as a medium through which 
the Board can extend its empowered as- 
sistance. 

Many clear thinkers on the problem 
today find their logical conclusion that 
“ungovernable surplus production” is 
responsible for profitless agriculture, 
defining “surplus” as that part of the 
crop which the market, domestic or for- 
eign, cannot absorb without disas- 
trously breaking the price. It is evi- 
dent that an unwieldly surplus must 
burden the market and fix the price in 
proportion to supply and demand at a 
low figure. This, then, is the first con- 
sideration for the organized farm 
group. Production must be balanced 
against demand. 


The problems of agriculture as they 
relate to soil management, fertilizers, 
good seed and proper culture are pretty 
well understood and practiced by farm- 
ers. The farm owner no longer “farms” 
his farm with no regard for farm main- 
tenance. He does not buy expensive 
fertilizer indiscriminately. He does not 
take a chance on seed. He does not 
neglect to carry on the operation of 
thorough cultivation. All this is di- 
rected towards the end of attaining the 
largest possible production that scien- 
tific methods and his own best efforts 
will permit. But this is only sound 
practice when cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit is considered. And 
argue as one will that coveted profit 
lies hidden in the demand. 

Hence, a knowledge of the demand is 
the first essential in determining the 


acreage to be planted. Fairly accurate 
forecasts of yields may be upset locally 
by adverse weather conditions and the 
ravages of pests to which agriculture is 
heir, but over the whole problem acre- 
age is the basis for bringing agricul- 
tural production within the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. A 
fairly accurate knowledge of market 
demands is now available and its dis- . 
semination is widespread, the radio be- 
ing a powerful factor. So the farmer 
is better equipped today than ever to 
balance production against demand in 
his farm operations. 
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But in the proper regulation of pro- 
duction there must be cooperation and 
some organization through, which co- 
operators may function. ooperation 
in producing and selling must go hand 
in hand. Such a group when properly 
organized and controlling sufficient vol- 
ume in production and marketing will 
make the law of supply and demand 
operative for the farmer. When left 
to the haphazard in production and 
marketing, this law, which must remain 
inexorable in economics as recognized, 
works for the benefit of the handler and 
manipulator of the product rather than 
for the producer, it has been well said. 

Community organization is the foun- 
dation of permanency in the farm or- 
ganization, we believe. There must be 
no missing links in the chain. The 
community units must unite*in districts 
and the districts in turn should be co- 
ordinated into county organizations 
with the idea of bringing the county 
organization into State and regional 
organization. 

“A member of the Farm Board says 
of this system of which he was the 
leader in his State: “We had as.a back- 
ground to all units the business of the 
association, and brought into its activ- 
ities, in addition to this, everything 
that was of common interest to the 
community as a whole—better schools, 
better school teachers, better churches, 
better roads, better home hygiene, home 
improvement and beautification, and 
everything that leads to a happier and 
healthier community in which to live. 
We found that these community units 
developed local leadership, a better un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals in- 
volved in cooperative marketing and a 
sense of loyalty towards their own mar- 
keting program. * * * It is my belief 
that the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation will be helped and strengthened 
more through intelligent farm organ- 
ization than in any other way.” 


When those leading the movement 
for agricultural relief today give ex- 
pression to such faith, the movement so 
long dallied with appears to be taking 
shape in the right direction. Coopera- 
tives need aid in strengthening organi- 
zations already under way; the unor- 
ganized ‘groups need encouragement to 
form new cooperatives. This the Farm 
Board appears to be endeavoring to do 
in carrying out the will of Congress. 


v 

We are not among those who criticize 
the functions of the Federal Farm 
Board before it has had a fair trial. 
But we would emphasize again that the 
success of any farm relief, however 
wisely it may be directed, depends in 
the first and last analysis upon the 
spirit of the farmer himself. He must 
work out his own destiny by the proper 
articulation. 

That element that is insistent and 


* class conscious must attract to itself a 


segment of farm population sufficiently 
large and influential to control the 
business of agriculture if it is to re- 
main in the hands of individual farm 
owners and operators. 


C hanging State’s Referendum Laws 


. Need for Simplifying Wording of Questions 
By GASPAR G. BACON 


President of the Senate, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


setts initiative and referendum 

was brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the people at the last elec- 
tion, when they were confronted by 
questions on the ballot which were so 
framed that the average voter was be- 
wildered by the length and complexity 
of the proposals. 

The present wording of questions 
must be simplified. In order to do so, 
the Constitutior. must be amended, for 
the initiative and referendum are gov- 
erned by prescribed provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Each measure submitted to the peo- 
ple is now described on the ballot by 
the Attorney General and accompanied 
by a statement, embodied in the ques- 
tion, showing the vote of the Legisla- 
ture for and against the proposal. 
Even the form of the question is defi- 
nitely ordained. 

As thus set forth, the questions are 


"Tie WEAKNESS of the Massachu- 


cumbersome, confusing and often mis- 
leading. The voter finds them so diffi- 
cult to understand that he either re- 
frains from voting on them, or marks 
his cross with no confidence that he 
has voted as he desired to. 


The result is an inadequate and un- 
intelligent registration of the opinions 
of the people on many important ques- 
tions. 

I believe there should be no cut and 
dried form for every question. There 
is no logical reason why the descrip- 
tion should be included in the body of 
the question. Whatever description is 
advisable might better be submitted in 
a paragraph separated from the actual 
question. By distinguishing the ques- 
tion from the matter relating thereto, 
the public would be aided and enlight- 
ened and could more easily analyze the 
problem presented. 





